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A Note on Transliteration and Translation 


Romanization of Chinese characters has become simpler in recent decades. 
For the most part, essays in this volume use the pinyin system to transliter- 
ate and render Chinese names, titles, places, and people. In some cases the 
authors provide additional Cantonese pronunciation for further specifica- 
tion. When filmmakers or authors refer to English renditions of their work, 
we usually follow that convention in subsequent references. This was a com- 
mon convention during the Republican period, with many companies and 
political bodies adopting official English names. Several essays also use loan- 
words from Japanese, which are romanized in the usual Hepburn system. 


Introduction 


Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh 


Studies on Chinese early cinema and its extended history in the Republi- 
can period (1911-1949) have trod a rocky path.' After the founding of the 
People’s Republic in 1949, film historiography developed into a guarded 
field, even until today. In the immediate postwar time the term “Republi- 
can” was tainted by its attachment to the defeated Nationalist Party and its 
associated autocratic capitalism, corrupt bureaucracy, and dependence on 
foreign imperialist powers. Because of these negative associations, the no- 
tion of Republican cinema became suspect and was subject to monitoring 
and constraint, in the 1950s and after. The formerly “infamous” epoch was 
acknowledged as pivotal to the development of Chinese modernity when 
the censorious treatment of the Republican period relaxed in the twenty- 
first century. Subsequently, Republican history was reconstructed by many 
scholars as Shanghai history, given the city’s unrivaled position (so-called 
Paris of the Orient) in early twentieth-century China. “Shanghai cinema” 
was then upheld as a synecdoche for cinema of the entire era as the city 
was then the country’s center of film production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion. The term “Shanghai,” despite its mythology (qipao, jazz, dance halls, 
intrigues, department stores, hippodrome, canidrome, dandies, motor cars, 
Ruan Lingyu, sultry Mandarin pop), risks reducing the scope of Republican 
history into a “looking glass” containing the most alluring facets. “Shanghai 
cinema,’ too, when used as the overarching Republican cinema or Chinese 
cinema before 1949, entails a limited, partial approach to the vast terrains 
of cinema practices in many parts of China and colonies like Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Macao, and the Chinese diaspora generally. 

Granted, Shanghai is central in the development of China's modernity 
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before 1949, including not just cinema, but other cultural formations. To 
guote Wen-hsin Yeh in her pioneering article: “Shanghai in the first half of 
the 20th century emerged to become Chinas largest metropolis for trade, 
finance, manufacturing, publishing, higher education, journalism and many 
other important functions, performed by a growing population increasingly 
diversified into multiple classes of different incomes and interests.” Major 
publications by Leo Ou-fan Lee (1999), Zhang Yingjin (ed., 1999), Andrew 
Jones (2001), Barbara Mittler (2004), Zhang Zhen (2005), Nicole Huang 
(2005), Wen-hsin Yeh (2008),’ and many others fasten on Shanghai as the 
wellspring of modern China in consumer and media culture.* Through the 
concerted efforts of two generations of scholars, Shanghai was decisively 
crowned as the jewel of Chinese modernity and cosmopolitanism; film and 
media culture associated with the city—celebrities, advertising, magazines, 
popular fiction, theaters, and the urban space—also emerged to typify Chi- 
nese cinema in general. Hence the currency of “Shanghai cinema.” Further, 
in the course of rewriting Chinese film history, the cinema of Shanghai was 
useful in presenting alternatives to party-inflected hagiography of the na- 
tional cinema, including those claimed by the Communist and Nationalist 
parties. Since the beginning of the new millennium, “Shanghai cinema’ has 
returned with a vengeance with its voluptuous endowment. Resonance with 
historic sounds and sights of the International Settlement, recollections of 
China's cosmopolitan glamour of the early twentieth century, and archival 
resources hidden in old magazines, diaries, and warehouses have turned 
Shanghai into a centerpiece, the one and only film capital in contemporary 
Chinese film studies. 

“Shanghai cinema” may deserve its reputation for luminous glamour, 
but it may also obscure roads not taken. It is fair to say that the talisman 
of “Shanghai cinema” has eclipsed other sites and activities important to 
the makeup of an inclusive history. There are gaping holes and omissions 
when we pigeonhole Shanghai as the sole repository of Republican mov- 
ie experience. To address this issue, we must adjust the existing binary of 
Communist-orthodox versus Shanghai-modern historiography by probing 
the cinema histories of less familiar sites located in different sociopolitical 
institutions. Republican China is too large, too diverse to be shackled to just 
one city, no matter Shanghai's enchantment. In this book we focus on cities 
in addition to Shanghai—Hong Kong, Taipei, and Guangzhou—by identi- 
fying lesser-known practices beyond the dizzying and colliding reflections of 
early cinema as defined by Shanghai moderne. We present the notion of yin- 
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ghua (photo pictures), a common term for motion pictures used in South- 
ern China, to critique yingxi, the Shanghai term for cinema, and its English 
translation, shadow play. The shadow play yingxi has been used as a pro- 
tocol in defining early Chinese cinema against Western counterparts. This 
protocol needs to be exposed, revisited and revised. We delineate the long 
process of indigenizing cinema into a sustainable sociocultural institution 
in Hong Kong throughout the teens to the 1920s. Hong Kong was not just 
at the receiving end of showcasing Western musicals and motion pictures. 
‘The city developed a base of cinephilia culture before local production took 
off. In Taipei, we include magic lantern projection in the Japanese occupied 
areas to expand the frontier of early film historiography beyond the “first” 
screening events that took place in Xu Garden and other amusement ven- 
ues in Shanghai. We cover the early film history of Taiwan by focusing on 
Japanese utilization of cinema for colonial governance. As hard as the Japa- 
nese administration tried to use film to propagate colonial policy, the effect 
was ambiguous. We introduce “Guangzhou film” and Cantophone cinema 
to complement and balance the overbearing resonance of “Shanghai cinema.” 

Our attraction to early film practices in the treaty port of Guangzhou 
and colonial cities like Hong Kong and Taipei does not foreclose uncovering 
overlooked film histories of Shanghai. Several articles in this volume stay 
close to the orbit of Shanghai, offering fascinating historiographies on prac- 
tices and institutions caught in historians’ peripheral vision. For instance, an 
extensive study on the Shanghai YMCAs film program widens our scope in 
considering early film exhibition and shows us that film screening in early 
twentieth-century Shanghai was not exclusively a commercial transaction, 
available only in Western theaters located in the French concession. The 
investigation of the activities of foreign businessmen and itinerant camera- 
men illuminates the faded international veneers of the Shanghai filmscape. 
A treatment of “film literati” (traditional writers cum filmmakers) and cine- 
fiction (fiction adapted from screen stories) unveils the multilayered cross- 
over between film and literature in Republican cinema. 

The idea of probing alternative film histories beyond Shanghai was first 
introduced by Poshek Fu, whose pioneering work in the bilateral relations 
between Shanghai and Hong Kong has led studies on Chinese-language 
film into not only “extra” but also critical dimensions.’ Fu considered the 
liminality between art and politics, and his work on Shanghai cinema dur- 
ing wartime was the earliest work in resuscitating Shanghai filmmakers and 


writers who collaborated with the Japanese occupiers in maintaining the 
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life of Chinese cinema during the second Sino-Japanese War.“ His take on 
the intertwined histories between Shanghai and Hong Kong reverses the 
Shanghai-centric view, situating Hong Kong as a comparable film capital of 
Chinese cinema. As historian, Fu wished to extend Chinese film research to 
cover different locales and to excavate new primary materials. In 2009 he ini- 
tiated the research idea of “Beyond Shanghai” with me and mainland-based 
scholars Hui Liu and Xiaocai Feng. Together we began a research project 
entitled “Chinese Film Industry Beyond Shanghai: 1900-1950.” Given the 
rapid growth of Chinese film scholarship, we felt there was a need to look 
beyond Shanghai in order to come to a comprehensive, in-depth knowl- 
edge of the film industry as a whole, before it was nationalized under the 
People’s Republic of China in 1950. To fill the immense gap in the existing 
scholarship, our project set out to collect film advertisements, news items, 
and articles from early newspapers in Hong Kong, Guangzhou, Hangzhou, 
and Tianjin. From 2010 to 2013, our team read through eight newspapers 
from late Qing to the Republican era in the four cities and collected over 
twenty thousand useful items relating to our research objectives. Next, we 
categorized and summarized the collected data. In early 2015 we built an 
online database in collaboration with the Hong Kong Baptist University 
Library. This database made available a keyword index to allow easy search. 
Our hope is that the database will be of help for future research on regional 
film history.” 

The importance of the local and (trans)regional histories against the 
grand narrative of the national cinema was previously advocated in Stephen 
Teo’s Hong Kong Cinema: The Extra Dimension (1997), Sheldon Lu’s Trans- 
national Chinese Cinemas: Identity, Nationhood, Gender (1997), and Zhang 
Yingjin's Screening China: Critical Interventions, Cinematic Reconfigurations, 
and the Transnational Imaginary in Contemporary Chinese Cinema (2002).° 
Jeremy Taylor's book-length study on Amoy-dialect film is a valuable addi- 
tion, while Weihong Baos Fiery Cinema offers challenging theoretical dis- 
cussion on Chongqing cinema.” These are extraordinary milestones in the 
studies of Chinese cinema, but few have covered the early periods, between 
1896 and the 1920s. This is where our present volume seeks to intervene. 
Our fieldwork, especially the data collected in Hong Kong and Guangzhou, 
uncovered eye-opening information in relation to the initial practices of ex- 
hibition, censorship, and reception of film. With these new materials, we 
have begun to form an alternative vision of the past. Meanwhile, there was a 


growing interest in early film culture in colonial Taiwan and in institutions 
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and figures that were historically viewed as marginal and problematic.” 
Seizing on the momentum and research energy on old colonial cities and on 
early moving image culture, the eleven articles here present a new historiog- 
raphy of Chinese-language cinema. These eleven chapters traverse a wide 
territory, from Shanghai to Guangzhou, connecting Hong Kong and Tai- 
pei, bringing topics specific to early cinema practices such as magic lantern 
shows, colonial film policy, missionary film, itinerant cameramen, and cine- 
fiction. Taken together, they recall a kaleidoscope, a proto-cinematic visual 
toy of optical seduction and pleasure. A kaleidoscopic view arises from the 
array of institutional and historiographic turns that produce intriguing pat- 
terns. These patterns shift and mutate; they converge and diverge according 
to the adjustments made by the historical agent. These adjustments eventu- 
ate in multiple and intertwined views out toward the cinematic histories of 
the sites the chapters of this volume navigate. 

‘The first two turns of our kaleidoscopic survey are Hong Kong and Tai- 
pei, two Chinese colonial cities grown out of nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism. In these two cases, a newly arrived cinema is a colonial tool and technol- 
ogy par excellence. Motion pictures come from the West, from capitals like 
Paris, London, and New York; they carry novelty, a marvel that combines 
virtues of photography and projected imagery, of which we can choose phan- 
tasmagoria or magic lantern slides as prime examples. It prompts amaze- 
ment and wonder, due to accurately reproduced motion of the subjects cap- 
tured, and multiplied by the reaction of many others sitting nearby in the 
hall. Cinema, with a sensitive operator, could be a powerful collective rein- 
scription of the senses for a new century. To fin de siécle colonial audiences 
in Hong Kong and Taipei, cinema was also a means of forging an imagined 
cosmopolitan identity for colonized subjects. To recipients in the colonies, 
cinema carried from the imperial centers news and views of technological 
advances; cinematic absorption was cast wide, along with incipient show 
business models purveyed by travelers from abroad. This was an important 
colonial function—afhliation via mechanical reproduction—also deployed, 
unevenly, in dynastic and Republican China. Cinema could function as a 
“civilizing” mission, a means to propagate metropolitan ideas (from West 
and East alike), and demonstrate leading-edge machines. It was sometimes 
hortatory, mixing ethical, modernizing and “wholesome” messages to young 
people in appropriate gatherings, like the YMCA. For Christian missionar- 
ies, motion pictures were important source material from the field, taken to 
advertise conversions and church planting, a way of raising funds at home." 
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In Taiwan, there were government bodies circulating educational films for 
children and the public, but they also showed propaganda films to cultivate 
national spirit and promote the all-important concept of loyalty, identifying 
with the Japanese empire and nationalism. Evangelism and education were 
key functions of the new technology of motion pictures. But this was not all. 

From the first, movies were commercialized by making them cognate 
with other popular art forms, such as musicals, comic repartee, illustrated 
lectures, and news announcements. The flickering pictures were staples of 
variety halls, sing-alongs, and comedy revues. Just as cinema could be mobi- 
lized on behalf of the church, school, and public health, it was most visible 
on the stage, where cinema inclined toward feature film entertainment. But 
this took quite some time, as full-length features did not become institu- 
tionalized until the teens. Even then they had overtures and live musical 
accompaniment to enhance the pictures. Until then, pictures shared the bill 
of fare with other kinds of live entertainment, which often followed well- 
established patterns. These patterns had roots in the nineteenth century, 
and many scholars have traced motion pictures’ imbrications in stage, musi- 
cal, and performance traditions.” In Hong Kong, there is clear evidence for 
the common settings of screen entertainment with vaudeville, cabaret, and 
musical revues. This followed British practices of live amusement, but given 
the locale, links with teahouse, opera, and Chinese entertainment venues 
were evident. Hong Kong was a British colony set in a Chinese commu- 
nity, so cinema moved on dual cultural tracks, while also progressing toward 
greater autonomy of exhibition and economic sustenance. Cosmopolitans 
like Spaniard Antonio Ramos helped propel cinema exhibition toward 
more opulent surroundings in Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Macao, as well as 
treaty ports like Guangzhou.” 

Entitled “Revising Historiography: Early Film Culture in Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Guangzhou,’ the first part of this book features six chapters, 
and it begins with my “Translating Yingxi: Chinese Film Genealogy and 
Early Cinema in Hong Kong” This chapter targets concepts of yingxi, 
“shadow play,’ in prevailing histories of Chinese cinema and argues that the 
presumed links forged between early cinema and traditional art forms like 
opera or shadow play resulted from a problematic English rendition of the 
Chinese term yingxi. As a predominant term used to refer to motion pic- 
tures in the Republican period, we found little evidence supporting yingxi 
as a neologism, linking such art forms as shadow play or opera to motion 


pictures. Following this line of correction, I argue that yingxi should be un- 
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derstood as the Chinese term for “photoplay,” instead of, “shadow play.’ In 
addition, based on the primary sources we recovered on early film exhibition 
in Hong Kong (1900-1916), we found an alternative term—yinghua (photo 
pictures)—was used more widely than yingxi, indicating the early reception 
of cinema was more fluid than that assumed by the yingxi, “shadow play” 
designation. Following the footsteps of yinghua, we traced the history of ear- 
ly film exhibition in Hong Kong and discovered that prior to 1924, cinema 
exhibition in Hong Kong was often held alongside other forms of amuse- 
ments, including magic lantern shows, lectures, live performances, facilities, 
and services. In light of this manifold exhibition culture, movies were not 
the only attraction and screenings were not always commercially oriented. 
More often, audiences in the colonial Hong Kong of the 1910s and 1920s 
experienced a screening event of multiple stimuli, from visual attraction to 
religious indoctrination, from social reform to community building. Cin- 
emas multifaceted practices were fully embedded in colonial Hong Kong. 
Following my revisiting of prevailing concepts of Chinese film historiog- 
raphy are three chapters that focus on the relationship between colonialism 
and cinema, including indigenous practice against the odds of colonial sup- 
pression. The colonial utilization of motion pictures was a salient feature in 
early film practices. In Japanese-ruled Taiwan, the introduction of visual 
technology was managed to facilitate, if not fulfill, colonial mission building. 
Laura Jo-Han Wen's “Magic Lantern Shows and Screen Modernity in Co- 
lonial Taiwan” investigates the “one and multiple” modernity mediated by the 
magic lantern shows in colonial Taiwan in the context of early cinema, me- 
dia archaeology, modes of colonial edification, and the projection of empires. 
The magic lantern show (gent6-kai) appeared in Japanese textbooks in colo- 
nial Taiwan as early as 1897. By the 1910s, the show was among the frequent 
public events to project Japan's ideas of news, hygiene, charity, and modern 
knowledge on the benshi-voiced, theatrical screen. In the 1940s, due to the 
pressing necessity of wartime propaganda, Japanese authorities restored 
magic lanterns as substitutes for the cinema in rural villages. The magic lan- 
tern might have been indeed an extension of colonial power; nonetheless, 
Wen argues the process of its projection and mediation also revealed the 
different stages of development between the colony and the imperial screen. 
To what extent did these shows do the magic for the colonial subjects? Did 
the Japanese screen truly function as a one-way mirror projecting the ideal- 
ized empire? Wen's chapter opens an important string of issues deserving 


our close attention. 
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In “From an Imported Novelty to an Indigenized Practice: Hong Kong 
Cinema in the 1920s,’ Ting-yan Cheung and Pablo Sze-pang Tsoi unveil a 
key milestone in Hong Kong film history, arguing that the emergence of 
Hong Kong cinema was rooted in a specific economic and cultural con- 
text of the 1920s. In the prevailing film history, early cinema in Hong Kong 
(1897-1925) is considered uneventful and ineffectual. Within this historio- 
graphical framework, individual film pioneers and the activities they carried 
out were often marginalized, leading to an impression that the early film- 
related events mobilized by local filmmakers were of little significance. This 
chapter corrects this view and explores the early filmscape of Hong Kong in 
three evolutionary stages: first, the cinema as imported novelty and its popu- 
larization among local Chinese; second, the cinema as profitable investment 
and emergence of Chinese proprietors; third, the cinema as cultural text and 
the subsequent critical reception within Chinese communities. This evolu- 
tion saw a growing variety of film-related activities that inadvertently nour- 
ished the growth of Hong Kong cinema in the decades to follow. Returning 
to colonial Taiwan, Daw-Ming Lee covers the dynamics between colonial 
machinery and cinema practice. His “Enlightenment, Propaganda, and Im- 
age Creation: A Descriptive Analysis of the Usage of Film by the Taiwan 
Education Society and the Colonial Government Before 1937” documents 
the use of motion pictures in the colony before the breakout of the second 
Sino-Japanese war in 1937, when heightened imperial indoctrination perme- 
ated every corner of the Japanese empire. Lee’s research shows that from very 
early on the colonial administration had seized on the novelty of motion pic- 
tures to propel its colonial rule and legitimacy. To achieve this, film was not 
used only as a pure propaganda machine but took on other functions such 
as ‘enlightenment,’ (seeing the world), education, healthcare and so on. Lee 
also focuses on government organizations, such as the Taiwan Education 
Society and Taiwan Patriotic Women's Association, to delineate the early 
stage of colonial film practice in Taiwan, its activities, agencies, audiences, 
and receptions. Lees chapter makes an important contribution to under- 
standing the complexity of cinema's place in empire building and colonial 
development. 

Following Hong Kong and Taiwan, we travel to Republican-era Guang- 
zhou (Canton) and examine the nexus between the city’s development and 
the flourishing movie business. The Republican era is a major transition in 
modern China, marked by extremes. This was the first republic in Chinese 
history, followed by optimism in anticipation of sovereignty and democ- 
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racy. But such hopes brought despair because of incessant civil wars that 
tore the country apart for decades. Warfare, internal rivalries, ideological 
rifts, and intensified contact with the outside world made the Republican 
a highly conflicted time in modern China. Guangzhou is the birthplace of 
the 1911 revolution and military capital of the Republican administration. 
And given its importance as staging ground for Oing dynasty trade with the 
West, Guangzhou is elder or even avuncular to the upstart Hong Kong. The 
city of Guangzhou, even more than Shanghai, may signify the Republican 
ethos and its centrifugal forces of disunity, contradiction, and ambivalence. 
Film activities in Guangzhou can be traced through advertisements and sto- 
ries published in local newspapers; these outline the features of a distinct 
Guangzhou cinema mode, which has close ties to its colonial cousin across 
the Pearl River Delta. 

The distinct Guangzhou cinema is illustrated in “Guangzhou Film’ and 
Guangzhou Urban Culture: An Overview,’ co-written by Hui Liu, Shi-Yan 
Chao, and Richard Xiaying Xu. The chapter identifies “Guangzhou film” as 
a term of departure from the Shanghai-centered historiography that domi- 
nated the writing of cinema history in China. Based on news materials col- 
lected from the Guangzhou Republican Daily (Guangzhou minguo ribao) and 
secondary sources on the urban development of Guangzhou, the histori- 
cal overview of “Guangzhou film” provides an alternative history of urban 
cinema. By aligning local film consumption and production with the de- 
velopment of Guangzhou’s urban space, the chapter allows the identity of 
the city and specificities of local practices to surface. The authors caution 
against a narrow view of Guangzhou as a city of enclosed, unique boundar- 
ies. Guangzhou historical tie with Hong Kong was key to the formation 
of the Cantonese cinema as a sphere of linguistic and cultural convergence. 
The term “Guangzhou film” cannot operate independently outside Hong 
Kong and its colonial dimension. Tracking “Guangzhou film,’ Kenny K. 
K. Ng presents a compelling study on Cantophone cinema as a site of cul- 
tural and linguistic struggle. Ng's “The Way of The Platinum Dragon: Xue 
Juexian and the Sound of Politics in 1930s Cantonese Cinema’ argues that 
the advent of sound film technology in the 1930s facilitated the formation 
of the Hong Kong—Guangdong region as the largest production center of 
Cantonese talkies, or Cantophone cinema, servicing not only Cantonese- 
speaking communities in South China, but also the Chinese diaspora in 
Southeast Asia, Australia, and North America. Ng's analysis illuminates 
two important methods of Chinese film studies: national identity and 
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craftsmanship. The struggle for a place in national cinema has been an issue 
to non-Mandarin, or so-called dialect, films. In this context, Cantonese film 
is similar to Shanghainese, Taiwanese/Amoy, and Teochew films in terms of 
their historical marginality, and tenacity in demanding their voices be heard, 
instead of being dubbed, on screen. Cantonese filmmakers’ negotiation and 
efforts in carving a space of “national belonging” has always been a trying 
journey in the centennial development of Chinese-language cinema. Ng's 
examination of the production history of The Platinum Dragon pinpoints 
an inherent cultural politics in regional cinema. Occupying the center of the 
struggle is craftsmanship at its best—resources of traditional performing 
arts, including its flexible creativity and transformative energy in alignment 
with modern media like cinema. Ng's article offers readers a riveting account 
on the dissonant Cantophone film history and how individual talents played 
pivotal roles in balancing market need, national politics, and a regional iden- 
tity in need of reinforcement. 

Following Guangzhou cinema and specifically Cantonese talkies, we ex- 
tend our historiographical expedition to Republican Shanghai. The return 
journey to Shanghai begins with new pages on filmmakers and institutions 
germane to the making of early Chinese cinema. Part II focuses on film- 
makers and writers who were hitherto marginalized in the standard history 
of Chinese cinema. We call these overlooked practitioners “intermediaries, 
cinephiles, and film literati,’ addressing the heterogeneous kaleidoscope of 
culture and practice in the Republican period. Here we introduce lesser- 
known figures that mediated cinema as a new invention from abroad and 
facilitated its local practice, forecasting its eventual Chinese indigenization. 
A rare study on the Shanghai YMCAs film programs adds an extra dimen- 
sion to cinema's complicity with evangelism, along with its promotion of an 
enlightened, hygienic, modern entertainment. Yoshino Sugawara's “Toward 
the Opposite of ‘Vulgarity’: The Birth of Cinema as a‘Healthful Entertain- 
ment and the Shanghai YMCA’ explores alternative, Christian movie activi- 
ties, exemplified by the movie shows held at the Shanghai YMCA. Sugawara 
suggests that among the prevailing modes of exhibition, the noncommercial 
shows organized by the Shanghai YMCA in the teens contributed to the 
improvement of cinema's social standing. She argues that Christian uses of 
cinema not only helped forge the cinema's institutional structure, but also 
had an impact on changing the public perception of motion pictures. The 
YMCAs movie program, with its state-of-the-art facilities and equipment 
and its uplifting repertoires, was the benchmark for Shanghai's exhibition 
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industry in the next decades. YMCA members He Tingran and Bao Oin- 
gjia were crucial in building the thriving film history in Shanghai. He and 
Bao were groomed at the YMCA via its various physical education and lan- 
guage programs as ezemplary young Chinese Christians. He Tingran then 
emerged as a film mogul in late 1920s Shanghai: he controlled Shanghai 
United Amusements and later Asia Theaters, two foreign-registered com- 
panies whose major business was film exhibition and distribution.” Hes 
business philosophy was not merely commercial, but aimed to “modernize” 
film exhibition and showcase “noble,” affordable movies for Shanghai audi- 
ences. Hes vision of using cinema for social reform was inherited from 
the YMCAs film mission, although all of his theaters showed Hollywood 
pictures, leading to the dominance of Hollywood on China's screens before 
the outbreak of the Pacific War.” Hes fellow Christian Bao Qingjia was also 
a key player in early Shanghai film industry. Bao set up one of the initial mo- 
tion picture production units of what was then the city’s largest publishing 
firm, the Commercial Press. 

Following the investigation on foreign power in shaping Shanghai film 
industry, Yongchun Fu’s chapter, “Movie Matchmakers: The Intermediar- 
ies between Hollywood and China in the Early Twentieth Century,’ exam- 
ines the interchange between China and Hollywood in the formation of 
the Chinese film industry in its early years. Fu calls the foreign filmmakers 
and go-betweens in Shanghai “intermediaries” in crediting their contribu- 
tion. He looks into the role these go-betweens played between Hollywood 
and China, against the background of the ethnocentric writing of Chinese 
film history of the 1920s and 1930s, which tended to, understandably, only 
privilege Chinese players. Fu’s two major representatives are the American 
cinematographer William H. Lynch from Los Angeles and Hong Kong- 
based movie mogul Lo Kan (Lo Gun, Lu Gen). Lynch was the camera- 
man for the first narrative pictures made by the film forerunners Zhang 
Shichuan and Zheng Zhenggqiu in 1913, while Lo Kan branched out of 
his exhibition empire to production, anxious to get ahead in the emerg- 
ing market in talkies. These figures and their ambition, though previously 
neglected, were instrumental in shaping China's national cinema in the 
decades to come. 

Cinema connection to other arts and media has been a major concern 
in film historiography. In my chapter, I raise the problem of an ethnocen- 
tric tendency in aligning cinema with such vernacular performing arts as 
shadow play and opera. But in literature, astoundingly, we see a keen inter- 
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est in engaging cinema and vice versa. Using the keyword wenyi (letters 
and art) and the unique “fields” of film and literature, two chapters study 
the film activities of leading authors of the popular Mandarin Ducks and 
Butterflies fiction. These authors crossed over to the emergent film field by 
writing scripts, handbills, and advertisements, translating title cards, and 
crafting a new genre called cine-fiction. Their activities and their versatility 
qualify them as the earliest generation of cinephiles. Their enthusiasm for 
the new medium and its mode of storytelling set the stage for film criticism 
to flourish in the subsequent decade. Enoch Yee-lok Tam’s “The Silver Star 
Group: A First Attempt at Theorizing Wenyi in the 1920s” analyzes the 
generic concept of wenyi, “literature and art,’ as it relates to Chinese cinema. 
Building on my previous work on wenyi, Tam offers a discourse analysis 
of the evolution of wenyi, focusing on the midpoint in its development, 
from 1926 to 1928. In presenting the work of the journal Silver Screen, he lo- 
cates evidence of foreign literary criticism in wenyis formation, from France 
(Romain Rolland) and Japan (Kuriyagawa Hakuson, by way of Lu Xun). 
Well before the advertising copy of the 1930s that utilized the wenyi label 
to sell certain kinds of pictures (literary adaptation, romance and art film), 
wenyi was discussed and debated as a cognate for artistic prestige and edify- 
ing screen works. My coauthored chapter with Tam, “Forming the Movie 
Field: Film Literati in Republican China’ identifies several key Mandarin 
Ducks and Butterflies authors instrumental in making the film industry 
in Republican China. We call these writers “film literati,’ focusing on their 
negotiation between traditional and emergent forms of narrative, and their 
crossover from the literary to the cinematic field. We also examine closely 
the term yingxi xiaoshuo—“cine-fiction’—a common practice among the 
film literati for their adaptation of foreign films into fiction. The investiga- 
tion of the dual career of the film literati permits a more finessed account 
of the synergy between letters and images and the dynamics between film 
and literary fields. 

Liu Naou, the controversial, tragic figure among modern film literati, is 
the ultimate cinephile of the late Republican era. Given the films he made 
and debates he sparked on cinema's autonomy and its future, it is no wonder 
that Liu was a marked man, and was assassinated in a darkening Shanghai 
in 1938. Yet his contributions were prescient, and a thorough study of his 
work and thought illuminates the plurality of both Shanghai and Republi- 
can cinema. While Liu slips easily into clichés about Shanghai cinema (ef- 
fete, sensual, decadent, “yellow”), his work has a richness that indicates the 
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complexity of Republican cinematic culture. Ling Zhang's chapter is an im- 
portant addition to the growing literature on Liu. In her “Rhythmic Move- 
ment, Metaphoric Sound, and Transcultural Transmediality: Liu Naou 
and The Man Who Has a Camera (1933), Zhang reappraises Liu's works, 
including his documentary and writing, in the context of transcultural and 
transmedial practices. Through a close analysis of Liu’s famous travelogue, 
Zhang reconnects Liu’s film practice with the international avant-garde, 
both in cinema (a la Soviet montage) and literature (Japanese neosensa- 
tionalism). Zhang's rigorous reading warrants a new understanding of the 
cinema culture in the Republican period that moves beyond the normative 
model of the national cinema characterized by the usual directors, studios, 
stars, and genres. 

Peeping through a kaleidoscope, we exercise our vision in motion, mo- 
bilizing our voyeur curiosity. Astonishing sights of moving images from 
the past appear as a result. This volume introduces three new cities besides 
Shanghai, resuscitating the missing pieces from historiography informed 
by national cinema and the precepts of modernity. Here we try to broaden 
the scope of film development beyond the regulated geographic, ideologi- 
cal, and conceptual bounds. We foreground the cinema's relationships with 
imperialism and colonialism and emphasize the potency of cinema as a so- 
ciocultural institution. We look deeply into the activities, agents, and events 
beyond the Shanghai silver screens. These vectors intersect in productive 
ways, with colonial, ideological, and technological dimensions working in 
tandem, and sometimes off balance. As with most fields, Chinese film his- 
tory is overdetermined with unexpected, surprising findings and discoveries, 
like turning and adjusting views from inside of a kaleidoscope. It is high time 
to embark on the expedition into new movie horizons, and to scope out the 
opulent reflections, distortions, and refractions of early film culture. 


Notes 


1. The idea for this volume grew from a special issue published in Journal of Chi- 
nese Cinemas I guest-edited. The current introduction is an expanded version of the 
introduction to the special issue. See Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh, “New Takes on Film His- 
toriography: Republican Cinema Redux, an Introduction,’ Journal of Cinema Cinemas 
9, no. 1 (2015): 1-7. Four chapters from this special issue were revised and included in 
this current volume. They include Yongchun Fu, “Movie Matchmakers: The Interme- 
diaries between Hollywood and China in the Early Twentieth Century” (8-22); Ling 
Zhang, “Rhythmic Movement: The City Symphony and Transcultural Transmediality: 
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PART I 


Revising Historiography 
Early Film Culture in Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and Guangzhou 


CHAPTER I 


Translating Yingxi 


Chinese Film Genealogy and Early Cinema 
in Hong Kong 


Emilie Yueb-yu Yeh 


INTRODUCTION: TEAHOUSE, GARDEN, 
AND EARLY FILM SCHOLARSHIP 


The probable earliest film screenings in China, according to Law and Bren, 
took place between April and July 1897, in a variety of venues, from the 
City Hall in Hong Kong to the Astor House (Pujiang Hotel) in Shanghai 
and foreign-owned theaters in Tianjin (Lyceum) and Beijing (Legation).’ 
The date Law and Bren identify as the “first” screening was almost a year 
later than the date of August 1896 asserted by Cheng Jihua, Li Shaobai, 
and Xing Zuwen, in their seminal volumes on Chinese cinema.” Immedi- 
ately after the debut in Hong Kong in April 1897, subsequent screenings 
were held at a number of tea gardens and amusement parks in Shanghai, 
Tianjin, and Beijing. These new dates and venues proposed by Law and 
Bren are supported by another historian, Huang Dequan, in his studies 
on the arrival of cinema in China.’ Based on the research by Law and Bren 
and the subsequent endorsement by Huang, it is safe to say that our prior 
knowledge of early film exhibitions in China is equivocal, specifically, the 
dates and venues of the first screenings. Instead of traditional places like 
the tea garden or teahouse (chayuan)* as venues for film’s debut to Chinese 
audiences, generic Western portals like public halls, a hotel ballroom, and 
theater stage were more likely to have housed the first film shows. A corol- 
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lary arises from these findings: we need to revisit the existing scholarship 
of early Chinese film culture that has repeatedly asserted the teahouse and 
the garden” as the inaugural sites of film exhibition and germination of 
movie spectatorship in China. The methods that scholars have employed 
in examining early Chinese film history, be they archival® or sociocultural,’ 
require adjustment and a thorough reexamination. Furthermore, the con- 
ceptualizations of a native spectatorship hovering between the vernacular® 
and the elite’ during the late Qing dynasty (circa 1900) may also need new 
calibration. With recent findings that alert us to gaps and flaws in early 
film scholarship, I intend to revisit some prevailing concepts and terms by 
presenting additional new evidence. 

Central to these dominant historiographical discourses lies the yingxi 
concept and its literal English translation, “shadow play.’ Scholars of Chi- 
nese film history, in both China and the West, have adopted the ideas 
of yingxi and its translated twin, “shadow play,’ to frame the reception of 
cinema in late Qing and early Republican years. Almost without excep- 
tion, they write that, given yingxi as the earliest Chinese term for mo- 
tion pictures, there exists a tie between shadow puppetry, opera, and early 
cinema. This “umbilical cord,’ in Zhang Zhen’s image, found its histori- 
cal backup in the tea garden setting, where traditional performances were 
held for centuries in China.“ Yingxi in the teahouse” thus depicts an early 
cinema scene as a synecdoche: viewing of moving pictures is better under- 
stood when we align it with the enjoyment of puppetry or opera within 
the teahouse backdrop. Does this picture help explain early film exhibi- 
tion and reception? Is there an alternative to the yingxi-teahouse couplet? 
Considering the disparate nature of film projection and live performance, 
is yingxi (shadow play) an appropriate entry to the understanding of early 
cinema in Chinese communities? With the support of new research, I sug- 
gest we look at yinghua, the photo pictures, a term referring to motion 
pictures used in Hong Kong and Guangzhou, as an alternative genealogy 
of cinema in China. By superimposing the core image of early cinema— 
yingxi—with yinghua, I make note of the import of film experiences in 
lesser-known locales, such as Hong Kong and Guangzhou. Let me begin 
my itinerary with two sites—a teahouse and a Chinese garden, known as 
the first cinema locations in Shanghai. I wish to question the historio- 
graphic fitness of these places for an accurate understanding of movies’ 
Chinese root, and route. 
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THE TEAHOUSE 


In her “Teahouse, Shadowplay, Bricolage: Laborers Love and the Ouestion 
of Early Chinese Cinema” (1999) and An Amorous History of the Silver Screen 
(2005), Zhang Zhen seizes on the account by Cheng, Li, and King on the 
initial film screening in Shanghais Xu Garden (Xu Yuan) to set the stage for 
the application of vernacular modernism in early Republican China: “In a 
broad context, [the cinematic vernacular] stems from the fertile ground of a 
vibrant vernacular culture—including the teahouses, the theaters, storytell- 
ing, popular fiction, music, dance, painting, photography, and discourses of 
modern wonders and magic.’ The teahouse setting, according to Zhang, 
represents a cogent “spatial trope”? to encapsulate Chinese urbanites’ im- 
mersion in the emerging cinematic vernacular, conjuring a colloquial setting 
equipped with a modern form of mass entertainment: 


Because the film experience is public and requires an architectural in- 
frastructure, a history of film culture would be inadequate without con- 
siderations of the physical forms, geographical distributions, and social 
and aesthetic function of exhibition venues. Thus the vernacular also 
encompasses the urban architectural environment essential to the film 


experiences—the theaters, the amusement halls, teahouses, parks.” 


‘The everydayness of the teahouse setting coupled with the projection of 
electric images transforms a traditional entertainment site into a “tension- 
driven’ sight fraught with frictions and uncertainties, that is, the vernacu- 
lar modern, 

Guided by the vernacular modern, one may picture film viewing within 
the teahouse as an oscillating experience. Movie shows were interspersed 
with regular activities of the teahouse, such as music, opera, acrobats, gossip, 
loitering, and food and drink.” Meanwhile, as Goldstein suggests, late-Qing 
teahouses offered more than just an array of entertainments; they were also 
a marketplace where other attractions besides opera were on sale, including 
the actors themselves." Precisely because of the interchangeability between 
the teahouse environment and an open market, the boundary between the 
stage and the audience space was more fluid and permeable.” The relatively 
free and spontaneous ambience inside the teahouse, imaginably, was not en- 
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tirely compatible with a movie show wherein the audiences vision had to 
focus on the screen. I believe this is the basis for Zhang Zhengs depiction 
of the “tension-driven” movie shows in the early period. However, that ten- 
sion embodied in the movie shows was somewhat alleviated, thanks to the 
teahouse setting. Charles Musser has made a key remark on the way cinema 


managed its foray into the public's entertainment sphere: 


During cinema's first year of success, motion pictures enjoyed the status 
of a novelty. This very concept or category served to address the problem 
of managing change within a rapidly industrializing society: novelties 
typically introduced the public to important technological innovations 
within a reassuring context that permitted spectators to take pleasure in 
the discontinuities and dislocations. While technological change created 
uncertainty and anxiety, “novelty” always embodied significant elements 
of familiarity, including the very genre of novelty itself. In the case of 
cinema, greater verisimilitude was initially emphasized at the expense 
of narrative."® 


Early movie shows brought a bizarre, yet exhilarating visual stimulus to au- 
diences accustomed to the cozy, boisterous milieu of the teahouse opera. 
Illuminated by electricity, the screen projected a series of black-and-white 
events that were not just rare because of distance (e.g., Street Scenes in Ma- 
drid) and novelty (e.g., Lynching Scene in the Far West), but astonishing due 
to the verisimilitude and animation of the images (e.g., Passing of Cavalry). 
And the life on the screen vanished once the electricity was turned off: 
“All of a sudden, lights on, all images turned to ashes” (“Notes on Viewing 
American Cinema,’ 1897). Imagine the patrons’ reaction—the exhilaration 
and thrill—when they witnessed these lifelike images in motion. As a viewer 
noted: “Watching the newly arrived motion picture show was fascinating— 
from small things like ducklings floating on water, rats jumping over the 
beam to shipwreck and houses on fire.” (“On a Movie Show at the Weichun 
Theater,’ 1897). Perhaps the initial shock was somewhat mitigated by the 
immediate restitution (lights back on) of the raucous teahouse setting. 
Using the marketplace-like teahouse as a trope to construct early film 
spectatorship was crucial to implementing the theory of vernacular modern- 
ism in China. Miriam Hansen proposes that cinema carries a “sensorium’ 
of urban stimulation in the new twentieth century, allegedly narrowing the 


gap between First World cosmopolitan sensation and regional, provincial, 
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and foreign horizons.”° That this was“mass mediated” by cinema” and other 
modern apparatuses meant that the new technology not only pictured far- 
away people and places, but also introduced Chinese viewers to novel plea- 
sures, coeval with those of modern capitals such as New York or Paris. Cin- 
ema thus brought distant peoples into view, while also bringing them into 
configurations of modernity.” First screenings, or the primordial scenes of 
Chinese movies, were embedded in the context of traditional, “reassuring” 
Chinese amusements. This is a thesis arising from the economy of vernacu- 
lar modernism in the case of China. Subsequently the vernacular teahouse 
trope was linked with the yingxi concept already propagated by native his- 
torians: 


Until the early 1930s, cinema in Chinese was called “shadowplay” (yingxi) 
before the term gradually changed to “electric shadows” (dianying), indi- 
cating its umbilical tie to the puppet show and other . . . theatrical arts. 
The emphasis on “play” rather than “shadow”—in other words, the “play” 
as the end and “shadow” as means—has, according to the film historian 


Zhong Dafeng, been the kernel of Chinese cinematic experience.” 


Here suffice it to say that vernacular modernism provides a rationale 
for the organic connection (“umbilical”) between cinema and endogenous 
Chinese art forms. Film historians located yingxi in constructing a film his- 
toriography nicely laced by vernacular modernism—vernacular because of 
the affiliations with shadow play and the teahouse; modernist because of 
the medium specificities, The connection between cinema and shadow play, 
however, begs support from empirical research. Does the xi (drama or play) 
in yingxi theory share the same provenance of the traditional theaters with 
puppet shadow play and opera? Furthermore, can the term yingxi be un- 
derstood and translated as other than its literal Chinese meaning, “shadow 
play”? I will return to these questions later. 


THE GARDEN 


Following the previous literature on the teahouse as the primary locale ini- 
tiating a brand-new visual experience, Pang Laikwan calls attention to what 
she considers a more precise account of early film spectatorship. Pang is in- 


terested in exploring “questions of film reception.’ She avers that the new 
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visual apparatus of cinema interacted with “the spaces designated for screen- 
ing movies,’ and so film spectatorship “connected to the overall modern visu- 
al culture” and “the social class of the viewers.’ Putting aside the substance 
of “modern visual culture” in this context, Pang’s revision has to do with her 
reservation toward the teahouse as the very first film scene where the earliest 
film spectatorship might have taken shape. Pang argues that though the first 
screening was staged in the Youyicun (Another Village) playhouse inside 
Xu Garden, historians have largely neglected the setting that encircled that 
playhouse—Xu Garden itself, a private garden converted to a public amuse- 
ment venue. 

‘The Chinese garden in early twentieth-century Shanghai, Pang says, al- 
lowed a unique viewing experience for its patrons, unique because the visi- 
tor’s engagement with the space inside the amusement arena could be both 
“public” and “private,” in that the visitor's movement was guided between a 
regulated program (where to go and what to see) and spontaneous motion 
(at your leisure and at your own pace): 


‘The new public garden was a venue simultaneously incorporating many 
different visual entertainments. This plurality of activities taking place 
within and around the screening sites renders the relationship between 
subject and spectacle more complex, and reveals the limitations of focus- 
ing solely on the teahouse to study early film reception in China. This 
“publicness” can be analysed by focusing on two aspects of the new gar- 
den culture: the connections between different forms of visual experi- 
ence in the garden, and the mutual transformation of the viewer and the 


viewed.” 


Taking cues from Zhang’ invocation of the built environment as a context 
to theorize early film culture, Pang urges us to move beyond the teahouse 
and look into the visual economy of the public garden within which film 
reception was conditioned. The visitor's attention was easily diffused by 
many simultaneous displays, and that, Pang suggests, was key to forming 
early spectatorship. 

Two problems arise from Pang's argument. According to Law and Bren, 
there is no “hard evidence” to indicate that Xu Garden staged the earliest 
film screenings in China.” Huang Dequan, who consulted new Chinese- 
language materials, also arrives at the same conclusion. And Huang goes 


further; he shows that the alleged “first” screenings held in Xu Garden in 
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August 1896 were most likely magic lantern shows, not motion pictures.” 
Huang is not alone in his view. According to our survey, during the years 
between 1900 and 1903, concurrent with cinema's entry to East Asia, magic 
lantern shows continued to dominate local screens in Hong Kong (see be- 
low). Based on the new evidence, it may not be correct to name Another 
Village and Xu Garden as the earliest film scene, rendering the garden view- 
ership untenable. 

‘The reason that historians confuse the lantern slide show with the first 
film screening, Huang argues, is the overlapping use of the term yingxi for 
both magic lantern and motion pictures between 1890 and the early 1920s. 
Magic lantern shows were called xiyang yingxi (Western shadow play) in 
Shanghai or gigiao yanghua (marvelous and exquisite Western pictures) in 
Hong Kong (figure 1.1). They were regularly programmed in public amuse- 
ments beginning in the 1870s.” As yingxi was already a popular Western 
show known to Chinese audiences, when film exhibition arrived, exhibi- 
tors borrowed the existing term, yingxi, and coupled it with “electric light” 
(dian guang), or “moving” (huodong), to label motion pictures. Without tak- 
ing stock of the overlap between magic lanterns and motion pictures, earlier 
historians such as Cheng Jihua and his colleagues came to an unverified date 
of films initial entry into Shanghai, announcing the premature beginning of 
film screening cinema in China. So, for more than half a century, historians 
believed that movies arrived in China just a few months after their Paris 
debut, dutifully following the trail blazed by Cheng and coauthors. In reality, 
however, cinema's trip to China was more likely a slower journey, embarked 
from Hong Kong, at the margin of the country, instead of the film capital, 
Shanghai. This puts the focus on the Shanghai garden in doubt, making the 
subsequent claim of the garden as “primal scene” shaky. 

To Pang, to behold the garden as a central location of early film is tacti- 
cal. She attempts to distinguish early Chinese film spectatorship from its 
Western counterparts as detailed by the prevailing literature?” and argues 
that, unlike working-class audiences dazzled by “the cinema of attractions,’ 
Chinese elites accustomed to garden pleasures would accept film images 
with equanimity.” Pang concludes that Chinese viewers could literally walk 
the garden and move in and out of the cinematic spectacle as the garden 
path provided them immunity to screen illusions, and made them unlikely 
to be hoodwinked by the reality effects of motion pictures.” This presumes 
that film exhibition is integral to the garden landscape and ignores the 


mechanism of projection as an attraction in itself, Mary Ann Doane writes 
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Figure 1.1. A film ad on a magic lantern show at a Hong Kong theater circa 
1900: “Lively Photoplay Show at the New Hei Loi Theatre” (Jan. 9, 1903, 
Chinese Mail). 


about the location of images and argues that the place to locate the image 
begins with where projection takes place. Projection hence transforms im- 


age to spectacle and activates spectatorship: 


Projection of the illusion of motion collapses representation and ex- 
hibition and calls up the notion of spectacle. It magnifies the image 
whose scale is no longer dominated by the scale of a body but by that 
of an architecture, of the abstract authority of spectacle and a collec- 
tive, public life.” 
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Here a film event is enabled by the act of projection, which throws 
the image on the screen and turns it into a larger-than-life illusion, whose 
magic is enlarged by the enclosed, darkened space and the crowd inside 
that space. Doane’ analysis of film projection and its by-product—the 
spectacle—calls our attention to the construction of film spectacle and its 
collective spectatorship in early cinematic exhibition. This is jouissance, a 
unique sensation not to be conflated with garden viewing routines. Early 
film shows indeed shared the space with other types of entertainments— 
acrobats, fireworks, live shows, lectures, and so on. However, the specific 
realm mapped by film projection superseded those constructed by preex- 
isting forms of exhibition, such as magic lanterns and optical toys. Inter- 
change of the exhibition space (venue sharing) was thus unlikely to lead to 
a transferrable spectatorship or crossover from garden viewing to cinema 
viewing. A film spectatorship rooted in the garden tends toward a romantic 
depiction of Chinese spectators. It projects a sophisticated ethnic specta- 
torship, distinct from Western counterparts. By suggesting an alternative 
to the cinema of attractions and vernacular modernism, Pang presents an- 
other fantasy of cinema origins in China. 

Called electric-light photoplay (dianguan yingxi) at the time by exhibi- 
tors, film was an electrifying visual experience, departing significantly from 
the magic lantern and optical toys such as zoetrope and thaumatrope, com- 
prised of painted sequences or still photos. Those film shows held in a hotel 
ballroom, the hall of an amusement park (which was unlikely to be a tra- 
ditional garden, as indicated in Pang’s essay), and their subsequent reruns 
in the playhouses were not to be confused with entertainments available 
in standard venues. Advertisements of these events used sensational copy 
like “don’t make any mistake!!! see the cinematograph!!!"** and “Special en- 
gagement”” to promote motion pictures as powerful new attractions. This 
is quite different from the bland advertisements for magic lantern shows, 
which by the advent of the twentieth century had run out of novelty value. 
By the late 1890s slide shows had become routine in program schedules, 
along with other popular amusements like fireworks and opera performance. 
Some shows would provide detailed contents (e.g., floods in San Francisco), 
but most would not. We can safely assume that after motion pictures ar- 
rived, slide shows disappeared bit by bit. 

From the teahouse to the amusement park, historians have been writing 
early history based on incomplete historical records. Subsequent postula- 
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tions have been made about the genealogy of Chinese cinema, including the 
various “origins” concerning exhibition, audience, reception and production. 
Next, I will focus on the yingxi concept, a commonly accepted provenance 
of Chinese film genealogy and its ubiquitous English translation “shadow 
play,’ which links cinema with traditional art forms. My purpose in revisit- 
ing yingxi and its English translation is to call attention to the gap between 
empirical study and dominant theoretical models on early Chinese cinema. 
‘The discovery made by Law and Bren opens a new page in the study of Chi- 
nese film history, but they have not moved toward a renewed, compelling 
conceptual framework. Meanwhile, theory-driven historiography without 
primary research runs the risk of repeating erroneous claims and inferences. 
In revisiting yingxi, I am also concerned with the operative modes and poli- 
tics in our cross-lingual practice. What discourse has driven our habitual use 
of “shadow play” in our practice as bilingual film scholars? Which context 
did we lean on in choosing the best term to unveil history? Do we need to 
pay more attention to the interstices between tradition and invention, be- 
tween indigenous and the foreign in our historical excavation? This is where 


my second story begins. 


YINGXI, SHADOW PLAY: CHINESE FILM GENEALOGY 
AND TRANSLATION 


As we know, before the term dianying became the definitive name for movies, 
yingxi was circulating in the teens and 1920s, mostly in Shanghai newspa- 
pers and film magazines. In the 1930s, the term yingxi gave way to a suppos- 
edly more modern term, dianying, motion pictures. Ever since then, yingxi 
has receded to the background, risking becoming obsolete as a designator. It 
did not reappear in film studies until the 1980s, when historians revived it to 
build the genealogy of Chinese cinema. Zhong Dafeng and Chen Xihe used 
yingxi to reconstruct a film theory with a distinctly Chinese character and 
ownership. With the exception of Zhang Yingjin, who questioned the valid- 
ity of the “shadowplay theory,”*, the yingxi proposition soon led scholars 
to connect the “origin” with traditional performing arts like puppet shadow 
play (piyingxi) and Peking opera (jing ju). 

Zhong and Chen identify yingxi as the root of indigenous Chinese film 
theory. In the first essay on yingxi, Zhong Dafeng writes: 
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As a film concept, “yingxi” reflected the basic view toward cinema among 
filmmakers at the time.“ What is cinema?” This has been a major issue 
for filmmakers and theorists and has an effect on the aspects of film pro- 
duction. To early [Chinese] filmmakers, cinema was not a simple depic- 
tion of nature, nor was it a pure play irrespective of contents. To them, 


cinema is a kind of drama.” 


By evoking yingxi as China's take on motion pictures, Zhong suggests that 
cinema in China from its inception had a specific mission, which in many 
ways determined the pattern of its reception in China and the ethos of do- 
mestic production. By defining yingxi exclusively as drama, thus excluding 
cinema's other properties, such as photography and movement, Zhong ar- 
gues that storytelling is core to Chinese film practice and criticism. 

Following Zhong’ introduction of yingxi as drama, Chen Xihe went on 
to elaborate on yingxi as a Chinese response to cinema: “Just as montage 
and long takes are core to Westerners understanding of cinema, I want to 
establish yingxi, a concept that emerged in early Chinese cinema, as central 
to the Chinese understanding of cinema.” To Zhong and Chen, Chinese 
cinema does not organize itself around the profilmic, an objective presence 
open to perception. Instead of privileging ying as photographic image, Chi- 
nese filmmakers focused on xi—fabrication, performance, narrative—and 
valorized cinema's dramatic effects and their attending ethos.” Emphasis on 
xi positions Chinese cinema as a plot-driven medium, mindful of its socio- 
political promise. This quality, according to Zhong and Chen, is the bedrock 
of Chinese film practice and criticism.” 

With the compelling presentation made by Zhong and Chen, yingxi be- 
came a leitmotif and guiding light in Chinese film historiography. One very 
early record on the term yingxi appeared on Shiwu jiyuan (On the origin 
of things), published circa the eleventh century.” There, yingxi referred to 
piyingxi—Chinese shadow puppetry—a type of folk performance prevalent 
in many parts of China. Note that Zhong and Chen never identify Peking 
opera and/or puppet shadow play as sources of the concept xi, the dramatic 
propensity of Chinese cinema, in their view. Though Zhong acknowledges 
the term is indeed related to the folk art,” he avoids linking yingxi as mo- 
tion pictures to any given traditional performing art. Apparently Zhong and 
Chen resurrect the term yingxi in order to invent a new theory for Chinese 
cinema, and therefore their use of yingxi was never meant to suggest there 
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existed a shared history between puppet shadow play and motion pictures. 
Yingxi in this context is intended as a Chinese theory, not history, of cinema. 
Hence we clearly see, in Chen Xihe's subsequent article on yingxi, his em- 
phatic distinction between Western and Chinese cinema in terms of their 
disparate orientations: “Chinese filmmakers took drama’ as the fundamental 
of cinema; Westerners thought of ‘image’ as the fundamental of cinema.”” 
Following Chen, Chinese cinema that aligned itself with the ethos of mov- 
iemaking was divided from its Western counterpart, as the latter focused 
on the specificity of the film medium, such as movement and photographic 
verisimilitude. 

It is difficult to verify the yingxi theory proposed by Zhong and Chen. 
We have yet to see strong evidence to show that Chinese cinema has a 
unique expression inherently different from any other cinema. The sub- 
sequent development of the yingxi theory has, however, codified yingxi 
as definitive, ethnic historiography. Yingxi as theory took a different turn 
when it was used in writing Chinese film history. Scholars began to assimi- 
late yingxi with historiography, habitually associated the theoretical term 
yingxi (for cinema) with such generic fields as opera and puppet shadow 
play, without a rigorous examination of their historical (dis)connections. 
For instance, Hu Jubin repeats the information recorded in Cheng et al.s 
statement on film’ arrival in China: “The term ‘shadow play’ appeared in the 
first advertisement for a film screening and the earliest film review traceable 
today. This usage clearly indicates that film was to a certain degree concep- 
tually connected with the traditional Chinese artform of shadow play.’ 
In a different passage, Hu reiterates the affinity between “shadow play” and 
opera, again based on questionable documentation of teahouses as the site 


of the initial screenings: 


In Beijing and Hong Kong, films were also first screened in teahouses. I 
believe that a single factor accounts for this phenomenon. Because film 
was called “shadow play,’ it was situated in a location appropriate for 
“play, that is, in teahouses, one of the most important places of recre- 
ation in Chinese society, and the site where traditional Chinese operas 


were performed.” 


Granted, Hu’s assertion was published in 2003, when the field had yet to 
produce new evidence to correct previous errors. Film screening in Hong 


Kong was very different from that in Beijing and Shanghai (more details 
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to follow). And with new knowledge of yingxi’s multiple reference (ranging 
from puppetry to magic lantern shows and cinema), we need to move be- 
yond the genealogical linkage between cinema and traditional arts and look 
at yingxi as motion pictures, instead of remnants of ancient puppetry or a 
continuation of Chinese opera. 

Another problem is the constant use of yingxi as a pedigree of Chinese 
cinema. Zhong cautions against the use of the term yingxi. By yingxi he 
meant a ‘specific art field” in early Chinese film, rather than a term for cin- 
ema in general.*° Despite the disclaimer, scholars have broadly taken yingxi 
to be a term for early Chinese cinema, as shown in recent publications.“ 
Moreover, because of an affiliation presumed between cinema and China's 
standing traditional arts, the scholarly community translated yingxi (liter- 
ally “shadow” and “play”) as “shadow play” without taking stock of cinematic 
specificity, not to mention the incongruity between puppet shadow play 
and motion pictures. First there was Jay Leyda’s 1972 book entitled Diany- 
ing/Electric Shadows: An Account of Films and the Film Audience in China.” 
Leyda wanted to emphasize cinema's reception in China and used the Chi- 
nese term dianying and its literal translation, “electric shadows,’ to title the 
first English volume on Chinese film. Thus begins the interpretation of ying 
as “shadows,” as if China's cinematic past were filtered through a shadowy 
lens—beguiling, mysterious, exotic. The rendition of ying as shadow was 
almost intuitive and emphatically ethnic. Curiously scholars have not con- 
sidered the possibility of rendering ying as “photograph,” as both verb (to 
take a picture as ying in Cantonese dialect) and noun (an image as yingx- 
iang in Chinese language generally). So this “shadowy” trope remains, into 
the new century, as seen in many works.” These renditions build bridges 
between cinema and shadow puppetry and opera; yet this assumed connec- 
tion is seen as a given, not a hypothesis. Accordingly, in accounts of early 
film exhibition there is no discussion of cinema's synchronic exhibition with 
shadow puppets. Film in the teahouse seems like a picture painted from 
secondary sources; to have a better understanding, we must seek additional 
evidence. Farquhar and Berry apply the “cinema of attractions” to yingxi and 
propose a new translation of yingxi as “shadow opera.’* Such a translation, 
according to Farquhar and Berry, pinpoints the exact locus of the xi as a 
form of theatrical attraction: “Xi and its synonym, ju, more commonly mean 
opera or performance to ordinary Chinese rather than the Western-style 
realistic theater familiar to educated, urban elites. Hence, one valid transla- 


tion of yingxi is shadow opera.” Shadow opera, they argue, is an entry point 
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to “a new archaeology of Chinese cinema” as it grounds the development 
of Chinese film production in the first half of the twentieth century. The 
basis for this idea of “shadow opera” comes from the source materials of two 
“first” native productions made in China proper, including Dingjun Moun- 
tain (Dingjunshan, dir. Ren Jingfeng, 1905) in Beijing, and Zhuang Zi Tests 
His Wife (Zhuangzi shi gi, dir. Li Beihai, 1913). 

Dingjun Mountain is crucial in the “shadow opera” proposal, as it was 
believed to be the first” Chinese motion picture, a film recording of an opera 
performance shot in a Beijing photo studio, Fengtai. The significance of the 
film is monumental in this historical narrative, for it not only inaugurated 
Chinese filmmaking, but also grounded Chinese cinema firmly in the na- 
tional tradition. But research done by Huang Dequan (2008) suggests this 
legendary film may never have been made; it remains only a “legend” in film 
history and should be treated with great caution when commemorated as 
the inception of Chinese cinema. For decades historians relied on a photo of 
leading opera star Tan Xinpei dressed in the Dingjun Mountain costume as 
evidence for the production of the alleged first Chinese motion picture. Ac- 
cording to Huang, there is no concrete evidence showing that Tan starred in 
a film around 1905. The only evidence Huang found that connected Tan to 
the Fengtai Studio was a commissioned audio recorded at Fengtai in 1913.” 
Tan was an acclaimed laosheng (older male character) actor and the “greatest 
star of his generation.” Known for his soaring voice and thrilling heroic 
performances, Tan was a high-profile actor in his time because of imperial 
patronage. He enjoyed unprecedented fame in the capital city, Beijing, and 
achieved a nationwide celebrity beyond the opera field. Thus Tan was in- 
strumental in leading Peking opera into a new phase of stardom and com- 
mercialization. Tan would utilize modern technologies of sound recording, 
photography, and possibly movies to sustain his career as opera's “Big Boss” 
(da laoguan) in the new century. 

Here I will not speculate on how and why an opera performance was 
linked to the beginning of indigenous filmmaking. One thing we are sure 
of is that the mystery surrounding the “first” picture(s) not only compels us 
to reconsider the entire shadow play proposition, including its spinoffs; it 
also reveals a problem in our study of film history—that there has not been 
enough primary research to corroborate claims made by a series of histori- 
ans, including myself. In my own essay on the discourse of music in films of 
the 1930s, I argued that the Chinese early filmmakers were anxious to“sinify” 


cinema, and one way to do this was to adapt popular opera repertories to 
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the screen. I too used the alleged “first” Chinese picture Dingjun Mountain to 
make my case.” But I was wrong, following the existing discourse instead of 
seeking evidence to verify the standard history. In retrospect, it is clear that 
we did not have enough material to show how early film arose and to see 
the possible gaps and loopholes in its genealogy. More importantly, we need 
to reexamine the prevailing discourse of Chinese film historiography by 
finding additional and reliable primary data. Translating yingxi as shadow 
play or other derivative of traditional performing arts is hasty, exposing our 
drift toward conformity and our lack of attention to details. The persistent 
literal translation of yingxi as shadow play reveals our unconscious anxi- 
ety, to salvage ethnic heritage in forging genealogy.” Foucault once defined 
genealogy as “gray, meticulous, and patiently documentary. It operates on a 
field of entangled and confused parchments, on documents that have been 
scratched over and recopied many times,” Foucault went on to explain that 
documentary of genealogy “requires patience, and a knowledge of details, 
and depends on a vast accumulation of source materials.” 

Taking Foucault's cue on the difficult and slippery path in construct- 
ing genealogy, we ask just how motion pictures, as yingxi, inherited from 
or interacted or commingled with puppetry or opera. This remains an “en- 
tangled and confused parchment” of early cinema in China. While yingxi 
may explain the proclivity of film practice in China, as proposed by Zhong 
Dafeng and Chen Xihe, it has not been complete in telling us how films were 
screened, used, and received in the first few years after those initial screening 
events operated by foreign showmen. Yingxi leaves many shadowy, unreal- 
ized spots to which we need to attend. To know how early film was viewed, 
we need to move out of our comfort zone and begin to accumulate a vast 
source of historical materials. Only by a wider, deeper excavation of history 
can we arrive at a better definition of yingxi as a cogent genealogical term. 
And we must be open to jettisoning it if it is a stumbling block. 


NEWS FROM HONG KONG 


Zhang Zhen asserts that the cinema of attractions received by mass audi- 
ences in Shanghai of the 1910s was “distinctly concerned with contemporary 
subjects, ranging from current affairs, slapstick comedies, and scenic panora- 
mas to educational materials,” She leaves this page of early film exhibition 


open for investigation. Given these holes in early film history, a research team 
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headed by me embarked on a project to investigate film exhibition, promo- 
tion, and reception at the turn of the twentieth century in China.” Our team 
collected film advertisements and film news from newspapers in Hong Kong, 
We found that at the turn of the century, film exhibition in Hong Kong did 
not take place just in the tea/theater garden setting, nor did it fit the tradi- 
tional yingxi cluster. Movie consumption in Hong Kong, as a British colony 
and Chinese-speaking territory, was highly varied. It was Janus-faced, em- 
bodying numerous roles and multiple functions. Movies were used as a pro- 
motional tool for Cantonese operas and a handy illustration for Christian 
deputation and, at the same time, served charitable and educational aims for 
the local community. More importantly, film in Hong Kong rapidly evolved 
as a commodity, a social institution and a business of the new century. As we 
shall see, the early film scene in Hong Kong was too rich to be subsumed un- 
der an enchanting shadow play or “shadow opera” image, housed in the local 
tea gardens or opera venues. As the editors of Beyond the Screen: Institutions, 
Networks and Publics of Early Cinema write, “Projecting mainstream moving 
pictures in churches, convincing educators of the benefits of using film in the 
classroom, and collaborating with charitable organizations ... enlarged the 
role of cinema within the public sphere while also demonstrating its useful- 
ness as a tool of instruction.” This collection of essays starkly shows the 
variety of social causes that early cinema served, before its eventual resolution 


into the show business of motion pictures. 


MOTION PICTURES ARRIVAL IN HONG KONG 


As Law and Bren assert, the first report of public film screening in Hong 
Kong is dated April 27, 1897, about seventeen months after the first screen- 
ing of moving pictures in Paris.” Indeed, in our survey we located the source 
cited by Law and Bren: a news report in the China Mail on April 24, 1897. 
The news announced: “Professor Maurice Charvet, who arrived today by 
the French mail steamer, has [come] to Hong Kong from Paris to exhibit 
‘Cinematograph’ and the ‘Kinetoscope, the twin marvels of the age. These 
marvels have never been shown in Hongkong or the Far East before.” Two 
days afterward, a similar advertisement appeared in the Hong Kong Daily 
Press, promoting “the Cinematograph’ as “the latest and greatest success of 
London and Paris.’® Further coverage of the event was also reported in the 
Hong Kong Daily Press two days later: “Few people [were] privileged to wit- 
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ness the pictures”; “about a dozen scenes were shown on the screen and in 
each the movements were plainly visible.’** The coverage described the con- 
tents of the screening: “[The] entry of the Czar into Paris and the march 
past of a regiment of French cavalry [was] so life-like’; it even mentioned 
the mechanical problem of the new invention from France: “an irritating 
quiver as the pictures are being displayed. . . this fault is common with 
every cinematograph and a fortune awaits the man who will devise a means 
of escaping it.” An item in the China Mail provided details of cinemato- 
graph: “a long strip of film, containing very minute photographs, is wound 
from one cylinder to the photographs passing the lenses, at the rate of fifty 
per second, The photographs are projected on a screen by a very powerful 
electric lamp.” 

Film was introduced to Hong Kong audiences with high expectations 
and curiosity, as evinced by this detailed coverage. Similar hype and enthu- 
siasm were shown at every subsequent screening. At least six more exhibi- 
tion events following the City Hall screening were announced in the Hong 
Kong Daily Press.” Each of the exhibitions was coupled with accounts of the 
content screened, information on the venue, the owner or operator of the 
property, and reports of its reception, or reviews. 

Following these events, motion pictures gradually entered into local Chi- 
nese entertainments. To better understand the process, our team surveyed 
a leading Chinese newspaper, the Chinese Mail (Wah Tsz Yat Po, literally 
“Chinese-language daily”) from 1896 to 1940 (figure 1.2). The Chinese Mail, 
along with Universal Circulating Herald (Hsun Huan Jih Pao, 1874-1963) 
were the earliest Chinese newspapers published in Hong Kong with a his- 
tory of over seventy years.” The Chinese Mail began as the Chinese edition 
of the leading English newspaper, China Mail, but soon became an indepen- 
dent press. It started publishing in 1872 and closed down in 1946. Because 
the microfilm of Universal Circulating Herald was unavailable locally for the 
period we wished to search, we could only work on the Chinese Mail, which 
had nearly a complete collection (save 1899) in Hong Kong libraries. 

We went over the papers to collect reports and advertisements related 
to film. Our assumption was that press coverage of movies would yield in- 
formation on details of exhibition, venues, and reception among Chinese 
viewers, The reason to use newspapers as the primary source for our data 
collection is twofold. One is that newspapers contain the most wide-ranging 
record of both the formal and informal film trade and screening activities. 


Chinese Mail was published daily and covered the commercial sectors, as it 
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appeared in paid advertisements, and public screening announcements from 
the YMCA, for instance. The second reason is that we could not find any 
source materials that offered information on the period from 1895 to 1905, 
and that was as systematic and consistent as the news coverage of the local 
press. In order to fulfill our research objective, we had to rely on newspapers. 

Facing a plenitude of information, we adopted a comprehensive search 
method, wishing to collect as many items as possible. We believed by con- 
ducting such a carpet search we might come closer to uncovering the early 
film scene in Hong Kong. We found no coverage on film before 1900. So for 
the period between 1900 to the end of 1940, when Hong Kong was seized 
by the Japanese, we collected, scanned, and transcribed a total of 11,786 en- 
tries, including 4,231 news items and 7,555 advertisements. For the purpose 
of this chapter, I will focus on the data collected from 1900, the year when 
film ads and news began to appear in the Chinese Mail, to 1924, the year 
when film exhibition became more organized and institutionalized. Below is 
a summary of our initial findings with respect to the yingxi thesis and Hong 
Kongs early film scene. 
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SURVEY SUMMARY: 1900-1924 


L 


24 


Nearly a thousand entries were collected during the period between 
1900 and 1924. 

Different terms for motion pictures other than yingxi were used. They 
are yinghua (photo pictures) and dianhua (electric pictures), drawing 
our attention to hua, the “picture” quality of the shorts shown at the 
time. This concurs partly with the statement made by Zhou Chen- 
gren and Li Yizhuang in their History of Early Hong Kong Film. 
Yingxi was not the only, or even dominant, term used in Hong Kong, 
indicating that early film exhibition was more heterogeneous than has 
been prescribed by the yingxi concept. I will tentatively translate yin- 
ghua and its equivalents as “photo pictures” in the following as a way 
to distinguish the term from its Shanghai cousin, yingxi, or “shadow 
play.’ 

‘The data were sorted and classified into five categories, according to 
the venue and purpose of screening: (1) advertisements for opera the- 
aters; (2) YMCA illustrated lectures; (3) philanthropy, charity, and 
fund-raising; (4) hygiene, science, and current affairs; (5) film exhibi- 
tion as a new business and institution. These categories indicate that 
actualities, travelogues, newsreels, and documentaries featured more 
prominently on Hong Kong screens in the early Republican period, 
similar to early film exhibition in the United States” and Europe.” 
‘The seven categories listed in the book Beyond the Screen, for instance, 
find their correspondence on Hong Kong screens between 1900 
and 1920. These categories are: charity/religion; government/civ- 
ics; education/advocacy; science/magic; art/aesthetics; exhibition/ 
showmanship; community / public sphere.” Based on the newspa- 
per evidence, the early film scene was not at all drama centered. The 
period when the yingxi concept began to take hold was not until the 
late 1920s. Variety shows were displayed in theaters, and also in lo- 
cal Chinese playhouses, where movie shorts also found a place. Short 
films thus helped complete an assorted program of entertainment, in- 
formation and inspiration. To some extent, cinema was marketed as a 
new commodity; further, it was utilized as a tool to advance social and 
religious agendas. Moving pictures carried the world to viewers, and 


were often mobilized to illustrate Christian doctrines.” 
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4. The discovery above raises questions about the yingxi genealogy in the 
existing literature. 

5. Additional data collected from three Chinese newspapers in Guang- 
zhou also indicates a more prevalent use of the term yinghua (photo 
pictures) than yingxi (shadow play). We have enough evidence to sug- 
gest that the yingxi discourse is too singular and simplistic to explain 
the multitude of film culture in late Qing and the early Republican 
periods. 


In what follows, I will provide an account for each of the five categories 
previously listed. Many of the ads contain more than one piece of informa- 
tion, ranging from the number of films packaged in the program, screening 
conditions, special features of the venue, promotion, and so on. To place 
these multiple pieces of information in proper categories, we end up using 
some ads or news more than once. Hence the number of ads and news items 
cited below is not meant to reflect the sum of our data. 


THE HONG KONG FILM SCENE, 1900-1924 


‘The first category is advertisements for opera theaters. Between 1903 to 
1909, eighty-two film ads were sponsored by opera theaters, forty of which 
advertised opera performance bundled with motion pictures. In addition to 
these forty ads, there were twenty or so ads (printed between February 1900 
and October 1900) that could have been promoting either movies or magic 
lantern shows. Sponsored by Chung Hing (Chongqing) Theatre and Ko 
Shing (Gaosheng) Theatre, these ads used terms like gigiao yanghua, “exqui- 
site and marvelous Western pictures,’ to attract potential customers. These 
were most probably either magic lantern or slide shows, based on previous 
findings.” 

Here films were named variously, including yinghua (photo pictures), 
which appeared sixty-one times; and huatu yingxi or huaxi (picture photo- 
play), which appeared nine times. Yingxi appeared only ten times. These ads 
show the concurrence of opera and motion pictures, revealing traditional 
theaters’ intent to secure or to broaden their audience via film screenings. 
‘These ads also have something in common: they advertised a change of rep- 
ertoire. With the new opening, a foreign picture would be added to the pro- 


gram as a bonus. 
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Before cinema houses like Victoria Cinematograph and Bijou Scenic 
Theatre began to operate around 1907, these opera theaters were the es- 
tablished venues for movie screening.” Then, starting from 1905, motion 
pictures gradually moved from the edge to the center, as sometimes the the- 
ater would only screen films. And from 1904 on, the opera theaters listed 
film screening as the main attraction in their ads, indicating films increasing 
popularity and possibly dominance. 

‘The second category is YMCA illustrated lectures. This category cap- 
tures early film's function as community outreach. Sugawara Yoshino writes 
about the robust film exhibition at Shanghai's YMCA in the early twentieth 
century. Promoting “healthful entertainment,’ film shows at the Shanghai 
YMCA not only formed an alternative screening culture, they also helped 
nourish the first generation of Chinese film entrepreneurs with business 
ambition and aspirations to social reform (see Sugawara’ chapter in this 
volume). Similarly, in the newspapers in Guangzhou and Hong Kong we 
found frequent reports on the YMCAs film activities in treaty ports like 
Guangzhou” and Xiamen (“Theaters in Xiamen,’ April 19, 1929, Gongping- 
bao), demonstrating the use of cinema to advance the cause of evangelism, 
by introducing sights and scenes from the world to local populations. 

In Hong Kong, there were fourteen local news stories printed between 
1908 to 1913 featuring talks held at the YMCA by missionaries or travelers 
on their tours in various places like the UK, the Canadian Rockies, Korea, 
Beijing, Manchuria, America (including the story of Columbus), the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, and so on. These talks informed Hong Kong audiences about 
the culture, scenery, customs, and history of foreign countries or cities. To 
enhance the interest and the credibility of the lectures, screening of motion 
pictures of such places was included. It is worth noting that the news items 
used the term “projecting” (ying) to highlight the accompanying visual pre- 
sentations, implying that the events were not just talks, but had additional 
attractions, extras, and amusement by moving images. The films shown at 
the YMCA were called either dianhua (electric pictures) or yinghua (photo 
pictures). Dianhua appears five times, while yinghua appears four times. 
Here too use of yingxi is nowhere to be seen. 

Based on the opera ads and the illustrated lectures, we can see that in 
Hong Kong between 1903 and 1913 cinema was mainly understood as yin- 
ghua (photo pictures),”” 
performing arts. Yinghua appear to be representations marketed as perfor- 


not shadow play or some derivative of Chinese 


mance or show, mechanically mediated. They are not meant to be (mis)tak- 
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en for traditional amusements. Movies were not indebted to or extensions 
of shadow play or opera; they were utilized to sell traditional amusements, 
just as they were mobilized to illustrate lectures with religious and colonial 
messages. The practices of early cinema in Hong Kong exceeded the cultural 
boundaries of “shadow opera” as formerly purported by scholars. 

The service-oriented film events at the YMCA culminated between 
1925 and 1927 when the general strike in Hong Kong and Kowloon brought 
temporary closure of theaters, leaving local audiences with very few film ac- 
tivities they could attend. During this period, the YMCA held regular film 
screenings, including Chinese and American feature films.” 

“Philanthropy, charity, and fund-raising” is the third category in our list. 
Between 1908 and 1924, we identified eight ads and eight news stories on 
fund-raising for disaster relief in South China or secondary school fund- 
raisers where either commercial pictures or newsreels of the disaster sites 
were the main attraction, or “hook,” to arouse audiences’ sympathy. 

“Hygiene, science, and current affairs” also testifies to cinemas social 
function. Films were used to promote scientific hygiene, and visualization of 
current affairs. Between 1904 and 1924, eleven news stories and ninety-five 
ads appeared. These movies projected ideals of public health, scientific and 
geographical knowledge, and views of public affairs, including the 1904-5 
Russo-Japanese War, the coronation of King George V in 1911, military ex- 
ploits of the warlords Zhang Zuoling and Wu Peifu in the North, and foot- 
age of floods and other natural disasters. A film about the Russo-Japanese 
War was particularly popular, showing consecutively for over six weeks 
(from June 21 to August 5, 1905) at a temporary outdoor space near the 
Central Market. Organized by a Japanese distribution company, this docu- 
mentary short was possibly the longest-running film show in the decade. 
Among these news stories we found an advertisement printed in 1908 selling 
a phantom ride to famous sites in France. Phantom rides, like amusement 
park rides, mounted the camera on locomotives, trams, or boats shooting 
rapids. Like the Hales Tours (simulated railroad trips), these were virtual 
journeys through real space and sometimes, creative geography. Tom Gun- 
ning comments on these rides:“Such phantom rides substitute sensation for 
contemplation, overcoming effects of distance in a rush of visual motion.” 
‘The information on phantom rides in Hong Kong opens a new research link 
on the early visual experience of Hong Kong audiences. 

“Film exhibition as a new business and institution” is the last and the 


largest cluster of film-related news and ads. Some of the bigger ads are about 
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the “state of the art” theatrical experience. Film exhibition was noted as a 


novelty, with reports on theater fires, on public safety, and on film exhibition 


as a business and institution. There are five distinct subcategories within 


this one, given the huge amount of materials. 


a. Screening conditions. We found at least nine news stories and thirty- 


Cc. 


one ads on movie-screening conditions between 1907 and 1924: sta- 
bility of the pictures, crispness of the image, lighting, noise control, 
sound effects, and comforts of the viewing experience, such as seats, 
fans, air conditioners, fresh air, cleanliness. 

Theater ads, with opening of new cinemas, opening of new pictures, 
financing, ownership, administration. Thirty-two news stories and 
218 ads were printed on these matters between 1902 and 1924. 

Public affairs at movie theaters. From 1905 to 1922, we found nineteen 
news stories on public safety, fire hazard, inspections, commotion, 
and the excitement of audiences incited by the images. An interesting 
one concerns a 1910 boxing film shown in the United States, with a 
white versus a black pugilist. The black fighter wins, and this caused 
a major ruckus. The British Parliament debated the pros and cons of 
allowing such incendiary screenings. 

Film narrators and other guides to the programs. We found 270 ads 
between 1913 and 1924 featuring film narrators and 9 ads emphasizing 
the provision of a bilingual synopsis or handbill; one news item on film 
narrators; and one on the handbill. This subcategory collects the larg- 
est number of advertisements, indicating the importance of transla- 
tion in receiving foreign silent pictures. As we can see, over 90 percent 
of the pictures screened in Hong Kong by the mid-1920s were foreign 
pictures. Despite being a British colony, the majority populations in 
Hong Kong were Chinese speakers. In order to boost attendance and 
ticket sales, it was necessary for the theaters to provide a bilingual 
synopsis of the pictures with English intertitles. The statement by his- 
torians Zhou Chengren and Li Yizhuan that in Hong Kong narrators 
(or interpreters) started to work in September 1916 is proven to be 
incorrect.®° We found that narrators accompanying foreign pictures 
operated as early as February 1916. Judging from the number of ads, 
film narrators were an important side of film exhibition for at least six 
years. But their importance began to decline in late 1922 when printed 


handbills or synopses were gaining importance as movie guides, to 
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reduce distraction from the screening. This information may change 
the standard view of the decline of film narrators in the late 1920s. 
Historians sometimes claim that the advent of sound pictures killed 
off the accompanying narration.*! But the stories we found in Hong 
Kong indicate that a handbill or a brochure made exclusively for the 
screening was more desirable to viewers than the interpreters. Note 
that this happened in the early 1920s, long before the introduction of 
sound films, calling our attention to possible apertures in the estab- 
lished historiography. Further investigation would be needed to see if 
indeed film narrators had already confronted competition from print 
publicity before the coming of the sound era. 

e 


Exhibition promotion and marketing, There were ways to add value 
with a ticket purchase: reimbursement of ferry fares between Hong 
Kong Island and Kowloon; extras such as Western musical perfor- 
mances and magic shows and acrobatics. Between 1905 and 1924, 
there are at least eight news stories and 246 ads on exhibition promo- 
tion and marketing, demonstrating the transformation of movie ex- 
hibition from erratic operations to an organized, capitalist enterprise 
competing for profits. 


RETRANSLATING YINGXI AS PHOTOPLAY 


Before 1924, most of the public information on movies concerned screening 
events, screening conditions, and their purposes. Movies were not just en- 
tertainment; they served multiple functions. Sometimes they might just be 
an adornment; other times they were tools for other aims, such as Christian 
deputation, as in illustrated lectures held in the YMCA, and fund-raising. 
Movie screenings facilitated social interactions and gathered people togeth- 
er to participate in a worthy cause. 

Among these five categories, film exhibition as a new institution, com- 
modity and business takes center stage from 1910 and onward.*” Over six 
hundred ads and news stories combined can be found under this rubric, 
more than the other four categories combined. Magic lantern ads and cin- 
ematic and proto-cinematic exhibition as business pursuit constituted the 
majority of the collected data on cinema during this period. Stories on film 
production, on the other hand, were virtually nonexistent at this stage, with 
the exception of a call for shareholding by the China Sun Motion Picture 
Company (Minxin) managed by Lai Man-wai (Li Minwei), the forerun- 
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ner of Hong Kong cinema.” Early film in Hong Kong thus is primarily 
an exhibitor’s cinema, a novelty for visual pleasure and a new medium for 
socialization and cultural uplift. Furthermore, in the early 1920s screening 
motion pictures was harnessed as a capitalist activity, whose surplus value 
was enhanced by adding physical comfort and aesthetic decoration. After 
1920 we see the domination of Hollywood pictures and the emergence of 
professional film criticism (see Cheung and Tsoi’s chapter in this volume), 
which seems closely related to Hollywood's popularity. Stars, genres, busi- 
ness operation, and the technology of American cinema occupy the center 
of movie reviews. There is ample evidence to chart the growing influence 
and maturation of movie screenings, with technical, aesthetic, and economic 
improvements. In Hong Kong, journalism of the time indicates the institu- 
tionalization of cinema as a growing business and entertainment enterprise. 

Tom Gunning’ “cinema of attractions” includes a variety of moving pic- 
tures aimed at seizing viewers attention, not absorbing them into a narrative 
experience. In the West, narrative structures of character, settings, goals, cause 
and effect, and wish fulfillment were yet to come, after the nickelodeon boom 
around 1905. Meanwhile, moving picture attractions boldly grabbed people's 
notice, with crashes, animal antics, contortionists, erotic views, biblical vi- 
gnettes, trick shots, scenery, and famous events like coronations, funerals, and 
battles (often re-created). Charles Musser’s study on American showman 
Lyman Hakes Howe (1856-1923) provides another insight. Howe is known 
for his phonographic exhibition and curatorship that provided middle-class 
patrons the pleasure of cinema without attendant anxieties over sensual in- 
dulgence. Musser used the term “cinema of reassurance”** for Howe's sooth- 
ing film programming. Musser’s idea allows a useful entry to tell the story 
of early film culture in Hong Kong. In Hong Kong and perhaps other cities 
in China, as evidenced in the YMCAs “wholesome” film entertainment, film 
screening remained eclectic, accommodating a variety of interests and incen- 
tives, ranging from a cinema of attractions’ that provided sensual stimuli to a 
“cinema of reassurance” that balanced pleasure with civility. 

‘The two cinemas of different appeals were evident on Hong Kongs early 
screens, as there were plenty of news and ads on the visual presentation 
of warfare, current affairs, enlightenment, and instruction. For instance, 
the 1904-5 Russo-Japanese War, the coronation of George V in 1911, the 
exploits of northern warlords, and footage of floods and other natural di- 
sasters prove that movie exhibitions were not limited to yingxi—dramatic 
features with fine performances and well-crafted storytelling. Instead, the 
cinematic experiences were varied and multivalent. Yinghua, photo pictures, 
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the Hong Kong term for cinema, testifies to the wider scope of movies local 
meaning. Via the lenses of photo pictures, we may reconsider the ways and 
means of movie screening as functions, that is, events with specific social and 
educational aims. Screenings were often a means to some further end, such 
as education/evangelism as in the YMCA talks, fund-raising, or building 
business synergies with a cognate enterprise, such as opera. If the cinema of 
attractions was a prenarrative exhibitionist “come-on,’ similar to fairground 
barkers and ballyhoo, yinghua by way of its picture quality and visual appeal 
promoted community aims through illustration, showing, presentation. Yin- 
ghua, the idea of photo pictures, thus departs from the shadow play yingxi 
concept in its distance from a drama-based dogma that predefined the spe- 
cific ethnic audience: Chinese audience's preference for xi, dramatic effect. 
In the 1980s historians found yingxi an entry to formulating an indig- 
enous film theory and aesthetics. Yingxi’s emphasis on script and litera- 
ture differentiates Chinese cinema and is a strategic enunciation. However, 
translating yingxi as “shadow play” opened an unlikely link from motion 
pictures to puppetry and opera. This improbable connection has led 
scholars to continuously return to the same sites and sources to reinforce 
cinemas genealogy in China—the teahouse, traditional garden, shadow 
puppetry, and the opera. We have overlooked the materiality of yingxi— 
images, movements, projecting light beams—that might have transformed 
the theatrical experiences of the audience into a phantasmagoric adventure 
beyond a recurrence of live performance. Following yingxi’s earlier meaning 
as magic lantern, we could retranslate yingxi as photoplay, switching from 
our habitually literal translation of ying as shadow to ying as photography, 
image, or projection. Redirecting our attention to the first component of 
the yingxi pair, that is, the glow of ying, I suggest relocating ying in the cin- 
emas apparatus—shooting, processing, and projection. And by reregister- 
ing the photographic quality of ying as moving images, instead of its ethnic 
connotation, we widen the understanding of how cinema was received by 
Chinese audiences. Imagining yingxi as photoplay, we might reconsider the 
early audience's view of the world, and further unleash its perceptual bonds 
in the first decade of cinema's settlement in China. It may be true that 
yingxi represents Chinese filmmakers initial engagement with motion pic- 
tures in that the new medium’s dramatic proclivity presided over any other 
renderings. But yingxi's translation has misrepresented the multiplicities of 
film exhibition and the rich cinematic culture comprising attractions and 
reassurance on Chinese screens, once upon a time. It is time for us to re- 
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consider yingxi as “photoplay,’ lighting up a more lively, diverse screen(ing) 


culture of early cinema in China. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Magic Lantern Shows and Screen Modernity 


in Colonial Taiwan 


Laura Jo-Han Wen 


“ELECTRIC LANTERN PICTURES” 


In 1899, a screening of foreign motion pictures made its way to Taiwan. The 


island was under Japanese colonial rule at that time. The Taiwan Daily News 


(Taiwan nichinichi shimpo), then the most widely circulated newspaper, re- 


ported this screening event in Chinese: 


A person from the Fushi Company, name unknown, purchased a“ West- 
ern electric-lantern picture machine” from abroad and brought it to 
Taipei. It was exhibited and played at Luzhujiao District, Dadaocheng. 
Audiences from all over the place had to pay 0.15 Silver for a ticket to the 
show. The show ran for a month, and its earnings were not bad. Yester- 
day, the show relocated to a venue at Old District, Bang-kah. The ticket 
price was down to 0.1 Silver per visit; half price for children. Neverthe- 
less, not many visitors came because the show had already played for 
quite a while at Dadaocheng; even people at Bang-kah had gone to see it. 
In addition, the show was similar to the magic lantern shows—the only 
difference was that the projected figures were movable, which was not 
that new or interesting.' 


Entitled, “Electric Lantern Pictures” (Diandeng yingxi), this news account 


carries many vague messages that raise a number of questions on Taiwan's 


early film history. First of all, what exactly was the “Western electric-lantern 
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Picture machine” featured in this article, and what were the images that the 
screening showed to the public at that time? Who brought the machine— 
and from where—to Taiwan? Why did the person organize the public 
screenings mainly, if not merely, in Dadaocheng and Bang-kah—Taiwanese 
neighborhoods instead of Japanese districts—while the report of the event 
only appeared in the “Chinese section” of the colonial newspaper, the major 
language of which was Japanese? Finally, but not least of all, what might be 
implied from the last sentence of this piece of news, which compares the 
modernity of a film screening with magic lantern shows? 

The news account “Electric Lantern Pictures” is frequently mentioned in 
contemporary research on Taiwan's colonial film history. Scholars consider 
this account a piece of evidence that potentially points to the earliest film 
screenings in colonial Taiwan (1895-1945) and have proposed several hy- 
potheses on the details of the screening. For instance, film historian Huang 
Jen compared news accounts during the same period of time and found an- 
other screening event similar to the ones described in “Electric Lantern Pic- 
tures.” The new material located by Huang was also from the Taiwan Daily 
News, entitled “Western Drama, Grand Magic Lantern,” seen in the adver- 
tisement column of the Japanese section in mixed Chinese-Japanese style.’ 
According to the ad, published approximately one month before the “Elec- 
tric Lantern Pictures,’ the screening of “Western Drama’ also took place 
in the Luzhujiao District, Dadaocheng. In other words, information from 
“Western Drama” seems to correspond with “Electric Lantern Pictures,’ as 
both accounts point to the screenings that featured Western moving images 
at Dadaocheng in August 1899. Huang thus infers that “Western Drama” 
(August 4, 1899) and “Electric Lantern Pictures” (September 5, 1899) de- 
scribed the same set of motion pictures, while the former only exhibited at 
Dadaocheng and the latter were seen at both Dadaocheng and Bang-kah. 
With this exciting find, Huang went on to excavate another screening re- 
cord, “Motion Pictures at the Cross Theater,’ which featured Thomas Edi- 
sons The Spanish-American War and other films at the Cross Theater in 
Taipei on September 8, 1899. In Huang’s opinion, the screenings in Dadao- 
cheng, Bang-kah, and the Cross Theater could be of the same film materials, 
that is, the screening contents in “Electric Lantern Pictures” might include 
The Spanish-American War, and thus the “Western electric-lantern picture 
machine” mentioned in the news account might be the Vitascope made by 
the Edison Manufacturing Company. Huang’s research sheds new light on 
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Taiwan's early film history. Yet, due to the lack of further evidence to confirm 
the connection between the events in Dadaocheng and the Cross Theater, it 
is difficult to prove Huang’s theory. 

Film scholar Lee Daw-Ming further discusses the three news accounts 
mentioned in Huang’ research and proposes more hypotheses. Counter- 
ing Huang’s argument, Lee questions the connection between Edison's Vi- 
tascope and the“ Western electric-lantern picture machine.” According to 
Lee, the audiences at the Cross Theater would be mainly Japanese, while 
Dadaocheng and Bang-kah were districts frequented by the Taiwanese 
people. The segregated culture in colonial Taiwan made it almost impossi- 
ble to share the same screening materials between Dadaocheng, Bang-kah, 
and the Cross Theater. In addition, Lee considers it unlikely that the Tai- 
wanese would have the chance to see new films earlier than Japanese audi- 
ences, Thus, in Lee’s opinion, there seems to be no connection between 
the Cross Theater’s Edison films and the “Electric Lantern Pictures,’ de- 
spite the fact that the Taiwan Daily News reported both screenings during 
September 1899. Nevertheless, Lee agrees that the machine introduced 
in Dadaocheng and Bang-kah was a type of film projector. In Lee’s revi- 
sion of Huang’ theory, “Western Drama” and “Electric Lantern Pictures” 
concern the same materials in their screenings, which were different from 
the ones described in “Motion Pictures at the Cross Theater.” With his 
new perspective on the materials, Lee follows a clue in “Western Drama,’ 
which notes “Zhang Boju (Cantonese)” as the projectionist of the screen- 
ing event. Lee thereafter develops several hypotheses on the interactions 
of film activities between colonial Taiwan, Hong Kong, Japan, China, and 
Indochina during the late nineteenth century. Yet, as Lee states, more evi- 
dence to support his hypotheses is yet to be found. At this point, research 
on “Electric Lantern Pictures” and its relation to Taiwan's film history 
comes to an impasse. 

To date, many questions concerning early cinema in colonial Taiwan— 
when, by whom, and how the first film screening took place—remain unre- 
solved, Facts are limited and difficult to locate. The scarcity of film materials 
and historical evidence makes the subject a challenge to researchers, not to 
mention that remaining records might well be problematic, since collect- 
able materials had to survive the strict censorship in colonial and postwar 
martial-law periods. For instance, the Taiwan Daily News, the venue that 
published “Electric Lantern Pictures,’ was primarily Japanese-sponsored 
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and thus seen by many as the mouthpiece of the colonial administration. Yet 
since this newspaper received stable financial and governmental support at 
its time, it was also the most long-lived press in colonial Taiwan and one of 
the richest cultural archives for postcolonial research. 

Besides the insufficiency of colonial archives, there is another challenge 
in configuring Taiwan's prewar film history, which concerns the dire circum- 
stances under which the domestic film industry labored during the Japanese 
colonial period. A review of previous scholarship shows that, compared to 
works by Japanese filmmakers, records of locally made cinema in Taiwan are 
sporadic to nonexistent. Calling it the paradoxical condition in composing 
film history, Guo-Juin Hong, in his Taiwan Cinema: A Contested Nation on 
Screen, thus characterizes the history of cinema in colonial Taiwan as “film 
history without film.’ Nevertheless, Hong provides his keen observations: 


Three important aspects of Taiwan's cinema in the colonial period war- 
rant further attention: the role of the benzi (commentators of silent 
films, the equivalent of Japanese cinema's benshi); traveling exhibitions; 
and imported films (from China, especially Shanghai, as well as from 
elsewhere around the globe). 


The culture of benshi, traveling exhibitions, and imported films are indeed 
significant aspects of Taiwan's colonial film culture. Building on Hong's ob- 
servations, this chapter will further point out that these aspects, especially 
the culture of benshi, were not merely pertinent to film per se but also deep- 
ly connected to the magic lantern shows, the screen practice mentioned in 
“Electric Lantern Pictures” in the Taiwan Daily News. 

All three of Hong's aspects of film culture in colonial Taiwan had connec- 
tions with the practice of magic lantern shows. The benshi, the onsite narrator for 
projected images during public screenings, already existed in Japanese magic lan- 
tern shows before the emergence of cinema.’ Traveling exhibition was a conven- 
tion of magic lantern practice. Moreover, in terms of imported films, the trans- 
national network that made possible the border-crossing distribution of cinema 
had taken shape since the circulation of magic lantern materials. Therefore, it is 
important to reconstruct the context of screen culture in colonial Taiwan that 
made possible the comment on modernity in“Electric Lantern Pictures,’ as the 
news account implied the existence of a contested screen practice between magic 
lantern shows and early film screenings at that time. 
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According to extant historical records, magic lantern shows and early 
film screenings developed in colonial Taiwan almost simultaneously, as their 
earliest records both appeared during the last five years of the nineteenth 
century. Japanese magic lantern shows became a frequent screen practice in 
Taiwan during the early years of colonization. The magic lantern show in 
colonial Taiwan was a public screen practice of modern education, science, 
and a new form of entertainment, but more fundamentally, it was an effec- 
tive media of modern colonial power. Different from the magic lantern show 
in Europe, Japan, and China that had its own course of development before 
the emergence of cinema, the magic lantern show in Taiwan was an instru- 
ment of colonial assimilation, introduced by the Japanese administration 
soon after 1895 and thenceforth coexisting with the development of early, 
colonial film culture. 

‘The Japanese-refashioned, colonial-redistributed magic lantern shows 
played an important role in the film culture of colonial Taiwan, not only 
preceding but also intervening in the culture of film screenings at that 
time. The history of magic lantern shows would help us understand more 
on the development of cinema in colonial Taiwan. Particularly in colonial 
Taiwan, the relationship between magic lantern shows and cinema was 
not causal and linear. It might not be the case that magic lantern shows 
“prepared the foundation for cinema” (as commonly understood in film 
historiography); instead, in colonial Taiwan the magic lanterns and mo- 
tion pictures developed during nearly the same period of time, while each 
medium contested and refashioned the other. In colonial Taiwan, the mag- 
ic lantern shows were not only “prefilmic” but also intersected film practice 
in both the periods of early cinema (1890s—1910s) and wartime cinema 
(mid-1930s—1940s). 

‘The practice of magic lantern shows was a part of the establishment of 
modern screen culture in colonial Taiwan, as a complex result of the expan- 
sion of, and the competition between, Japanese and Western empires. By 
engaging magic lantern studies in the research of colonial film history, this 
chapter aims to, on one hand, propose new approach to the diverse context 
of Taiwan's colonial film history, and, on the other hand, contribute to the 
underexplored colonial legacies in the study of early cinema. In the follow- 
ing sections, I will discuss issues of screen modernity, cultural assimilation, 
colonial screen practice, and wartime discourses evoked by the magic lantern 
shows in Taiwan during the Japanese ruling period. 
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SCREEN MODERNITY 


‘The study of magic lantern shows is currently most developed in Western 
and Japanese scholarship. In both contexts, the modern screen practice is 
considered a key connection between magic lantern shows and early film 
screenings. The screen modernity of magic lantern shows influenced how 
early cinema was then conceptualized and practiced, from the structure of 
the show, the role of showman or image narrator, to the modern contents 
on the public screen. What is more, the screen modernity inextricably inter- 
twined with the development of imperial power during the same period of 
time and played a role in Japan's colonial control of Taiwan. 

‘The magic lantern show establishes the modernity of screen culture after 
the“demystification of the screen” in Europe during the seventeenth century. 
Charles Musser, in his seminal article, “Toward a History of Screen Prac- 
tice,’ identifies the magic lantern as an alternate beginning of cinema. Muss- 
er marks Athanasius Kirchet’s (1602-1680) “catoptric lamp” and his “militant 
stance toward the demystification of the projected image” as a decisive start- 
ing point for modern screen practice.” According to Musser, Kircher’s idea 
of lantern projection eventually contributed to the cultivation of the modern 
spectator, the observer who would view the projected images as art instead 
of magic, “as life-like, not as life itself.” The modern screen practice in magic 
lantern shows prepares the foundation for later film screenings, in which the 
relationship between producer, image, and audience “has remained funda- 
mentally unaltered.’ 

A strong similarity is found between the screen practice in magic lan- 
tern shows and early motion pictures, despite the difference of their tech- 
nological models. In the same article, Musser points out that the moving 
picture machine is historically understood as a modified lantern device. For 
instance, in 1898, C. Francis Jenkins described the early film machine as “a 
lantern equipped with a mechanical slide changer’? Musser thus situates 
cinema “within a larger context of screen history,’ and notes, “A history of 
screen practice presents cinema as a continuation and transformation of 
magic lantern traditions in which showmen displayed images on screen, ac- 
companying them with voice, music and sound effects.’ It is imperative to 
mention here that the unaltered screen practice in magic lantern shows and 
early cinema is not only exclusively seen in the Western context but also in 
Japanese and East Asian visual culture. 
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The Meiji period is a significant historical moment for modern magic 
lantern practice in Japan. Iwamoto Kenji, in Centuries of Magic Lantern in 
Japan: A History of Visual Culture on the Eve of Cinema, parallels Western 
magic lantern history with the development of genté, the Japanese magic 
lantern." In the Western section of Centuries of Magic Lantern in Japan, 
Iwamoto traces the history of magic lanterns back to seventeenth-century 
Europe, where Athanasius Kircher and Christiaan Huygens (1629-1695) 
were among the early inventors of lantern projections. The magic lanterns 
gave rise to the popularity of phantasmagoria in Europe during the late 
eighteenth century, which involved projecting images such as ghosts and 
skeletons in a theatrical setting of entertainment. Then, in the Japanese 
section of the book, Iwamoto considers the exhibition of spine-chillers in 
utsushi-e (Japanese projection-image) during the late Edo period a practice 
similar to European phantasmagoria. Later, during the Meiji Restoration, 
an imported, advanced model of a Western magic lantern device was in- 
troduced to Japan. Different from utsushi-e, which featured Japanese phan- 
tasmagoria and uncanny optical attractions, the new magic lantern shows, 
called genté-kai, were scientific, educational demonstrations of modern pic- 
tures. During the second half of the nineteenth century, the gent6-kai, as an 
instrument of the civilization and enlightenment movement (bunmei kaika) 
in Meiji Japan, played a significant role in the modernization of Japanese 
screen culture. The culture of genté-kai, as a refashion of traditional utsushi-e 
with new technical models and ideas during the Meiji period, was not only 
modern but also popular nationwide. The popularity of genté-kai became a 
“lantern fever,’ especially in the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
widely available for education and entertainment in public spaces such as 
schoolyards, playhouses, temples, and shrines.'” 

Similar to Musser’s observation on an unaltered screen practice in West- 
ern magic lanterns and early cinema, the gent6-kai and early silent films in 
Japan also shared a structure of practice that involved the showmans in- 
struction and various forms of sound performance (such as voice and music) 
during screenings. The showman in genté-kai is called the benshi, the image 
narrator who also played an active role in Japanese silent film era. The benshi, 
as an onsite image narrator, directs the audience's attention to important im- 
ages and ideas during the magic lantern show. In many cases, the benshi also 
becomes the attraction of the show. For instance, Ryo Okubo describes the 
effective performance of benshi during a magic lantern show that featured 
Sino-Japanese War themes: 
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The role of the benshi is not just a narrator in the show. His enthusiastic 
talk directly affects the spectators’ emotions and makes them shed tears 
or get angry. Because of the integration of the benshi's skillful voice per- 
formance and the visual stimulus aroused by the lantern images, specta- 
tors devoted themselves to the show and were involved in the spectacle.” 


Serving an active and effective role during lantern fever, the benshi signifi- 
cantly contributed to the popularity and modernity of Japanese genté-kai. As 
part of the visual (and audio) attraction that delivered new ideas of the time 
in modern image projections, the instruction and performance of the benshi 
helped popularize Japanese magic lantern shows, in the screenings of news, 
scientific demonstrations, education, entertainment, and even war-themed 
images to the common public. 

In colonial Taiwan, the earliest reception of Japanese genté-kai was also 
during the period of Meiji lantern fever, the peak of Japan's modern lantern 
practice. What is different, however, is that such screen modernity in Tai- 
wan is less of a continuation of established visual traditions than a colonial 
transplantation. There seem to be no records of mechanical projection (such 
as Japanese utsushi-e) in the Taiwanese context before the introduction of 
Japanese genté-kai. The demystification of the screen in Taiwan's magic lan- 
tern shows, as the following sections will demonstrate, is a screen practice 
complicated by modern colonialism. Many magic lantern shows in colonial 
Taiwan represented the Japanese administration as a modern educator of 
the colonized island, while the effective images, the benshi's instruction, and 
sound performance in these shows altogether reinforced not-so-subtle colo- 


nial discourses. 


COLONIAL CULTURAL ASSIMILATION 


During the late nineteenth century to the early twentieth century, the magic 
lantern shows in Taiwan often appeared in venues of Japanese modern edu- 
cation. Serving for both knowledge dissemination and colonial governance, 
the magic lantern show carried not only new visual contents and attractions 
on the public screen but also missions of cultural assimilation for the Jap- 
anese empire. Genté-kai, the Japanese term widely used for magic lantern 
show during Meiji lantern fever, is seen in a Japanese-language textbook: 
Instruction for Writing Letters and Documents: Applicable to Taiwan.” Found 
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Figure 2.1. First page of “Lesson Five,’ Instruction for Writing Letters and 
Documents: Applicable to Taiwan, 1897. Courtesy of National Diet Library 
Digital Collections. Tokyo, Japan. 


in lesson 5 of the textbook, genté-kai appears in a sample sentence: “Konban 
no gent6-kai ni osasoi kudasai” (Please let me join you to the magic lan- 
tern show tonight). In the textbook, the Japanese sample sentence appears 
in the upper section of the page, while the section below presents two Han- 
Taiwanese translations, the first one in colloquial language and the second 
in written form (figure 2.1). 

A genté-kai is a social event to participate in with others, as suggested 
in the context of the sample sentence in Instruction. Besides the aforemen- 
tioned sentence that demonstrated the proper expression of invitation and 
social activities, there are also other sample sentences in lesson 5 that feature 
culturally specific vocabulary in a similar grammar structure, for instance, 
“visiting onsen (hot springs)” in the third sentence, and in the fifth sentence, 
“seeing the Sokogo (a Chinese battleship used during the First Sino-Japanese 
War).’ The selection of vocabulary and sample sentences shows that Instruc- 
tion was a textbook not only for language learning but also for Japanese cul- 
tural assimilation. Visiting hot springs has long been a cultural tradition in 
Japanese life, and seeing the Sokégd—reminds readers of a victory in war 
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in Japanese history, the result of which made Taiwan Japan's first overseas 
colony. According to historian Zhou Wan-Yao's research, Instruction was 
one of the several textbooks published by the Administration of Governor 
General of Taiwan (GGT) to supply an early modern model of education 
before the establishment of a formal public school system in 1898. Known as 
“National Language Learning Centers” across fourteen counties in Taiwan, 
these centers carried the goal of teaching Japanese language and culture to 
Taiwanese students, whom widely ranged in age, from eight to thirty years 
old at that time.” In such a context, genté-kai, the new Japanese vocabulary, 
played a role in the empire's assimilation plan for colonial Taiwan. 

In 1915, a magic lantern show, alongside a screening of motion pictures, 
was held at the “Exhibition of Educational Materials at the Twentieth Anni- 
versary of Japanese Administration.’ Among the display of sample textbooks 
and student works from language centers, elementary schools, professional 
training organizations, and libraries in Taiwan and other Japanese territories 
(and from other countries’ colonies), the show gathered onsite a large group 
of people. On July 30 of the same year, the Journal of Taiwan Education pub- 
lished a photo of this screening event. The photo was among the very few vi- 
sual materials that have survived from the colonial period (figure 2.2). Cap- 
tured from behind the spectators, whose facial expressions were invisible 
to the readers of the journal, this photo made the shows wide screen—the 
material destination of magic lantern and motion picture projections—the 
largest item in its frame. Located at the exhibition of colonial edification, the 
screen itself was also a trope of Japanese modern education. Regardless of 
projected images, the screen, as the focal point of the spectators’ gaze, exhib- 
ited its power and attraction to subjects of the colonial island. 

As a Japanese screen cultural practice (which began its course of devel- 
opment in Japan several decades before the colonization of Taiwan), the 
magic lantern show was often presented to colonial Taiwan in the light of 
education and modern science. In 1929, the Journal of Taiwan Police As- 
sociation, a periodical issued by the GGT, published an article introducing 
some optical instruments under the title of “The Essential Knowledge of 
Physics.’ The author of the article, Hiroshi Nishimura, was a Japanese 
teacher at the Taipei First Girls’ High School. In this article, “The Magic 
Lantern Device” was introduced first, among other optical devices. With 
an illustration, Nishimura explains the work of a magic lantern projection 


(figure 2.3): 
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Figure 2.2. Screening event at the “Exhibition of Educational Materials at 


the Twentieth Anniversary of Japanese Administration,’ 1915. Courtesy of 
National Taiwan Library, New Taipei City, Taiwan. 


Coming from “S,” the light source focuses on the first convex lens (Li) 
and illuminates on painted glass slide (AB). Then, through the second 
convex lens (L2), a real image of that on the glass slide is formed on the 
screen, enlarged." 


The magic lantern in this article serves as an introductory concept for 
science education. Published by GGT and its police system, the article 
was in line with the colonial authority's self image: an educator of modern 


knowledge. 


EDUCATION, EXHIBITION, ENTERTAINMENT 


The magic lantern shows in colonial Taiwan were mostly active during the 
first decade of the twentieth century. From 1900 to 1909, the Taiwan Daily 
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Figure 2.3. Illustration of the work of a magic lantern in Journal of Taiwan 
Police Association, 1929. Courtesy of National Taiwan Library, New Taipei 
City, Taiwan. 


News published around 126 news coverage related to the gento-kai, which was 
almost twice the number of its genté-kai reports in the following decade and 
more than half of its total gento-kai news throughout the Japanese colonial 
period.” Among them, many shows were held by the GGT and its afhliates, 
such as the Association of Patriotic Women, the Japanese Red Cross and 
its local chapters, and community leaders. These shows took place at Tai- 
wanese public spaces, including elementary schools for Taiwanese children 
(ko-gakko), temples, hospitals, and regional community centers. The target 
spectators of these shows were hont6-jin, the general Han inhabitants of the 
island, while many news reports of such shows featured the attendance of 
elementary school students, local farmers, laborers, and women. The num- 
ber of attendees at the shows, according to newspaper records at that time, 
ranged from hundreds to thousands of people. Primarily seen in local Han 
Taiwanese neighborhoods, the shows often organized for the following pur- 
poses: common education, popularization of Japanese language, infection 
prevention and epidemic control (malaria in particular), earthquake infor- 
mation and disaster relief, knowledge about modern agriculture, religious 
gatherings, and wartime mobilization. From the late nineteenth century to 
the 1940s, these magic lantern shows, as a modern screen practice, a medium 
for knowledge and propaganda, and an extension of imperial governance, 
seemingly appeared in line with the authority's colonial construction and 
Japanization in Taiwan. 
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Besides a majority of public, educational events for Han Taiwanese 
population, there were also magic lantern shows for exclusive groups, 
which sometimes resembled the phenomenon of colonial segregation at 
that time. For instance, the gentd-kai specially held for indigenous Tai- 
wanese, the native ethnic groups of people who were discriminatively 
classified as banjin (savages). In colonial Taiwan, the indigenous Tai- 
wanese had to live in separate tribal districts with strict border control, 
and from time to time, the colonial administration arranged sightsee- 
ing tours for indigenous groups, transporting them from tribal areas to 
see other parts of Taiwan (and sometimes abroad). Considered by the 
GGT office an effective cultural policy to “civilize” indigenous groups, 
the sightseeing tours themselves were a strategic visual demonstration of 
colonial control. The magic lantern show, as a practice of Japanese visual 
modernity, was sometimes held exclusively for the attendance of indige- 
nous people during their sightseeing tours. The magic lantern shows for 
indigenous tours, instead of being organized by cultural departments, 
were often arranged by the colonial police system at the Butokuden, a 
Japanese martial arts training center managed by the police administra- 
tion in various locales of the colony. For instance, the Taiwan Daily News 
reported such a show on November 5, 1904: “Last night, a magic lantern 
show was held at the Butokuden for the Taidong savages who currently 
visited the Fucha District. There were also gramophones and music for 
them to experience.” Although it is unclear what kinds of images were 
screened at that show, the title of the news account, “Mountain Savages 
and Magic Lantern Show,’ seems to address the contrast between the in- 
digenous culture and Japanese culture, the colonized and the colonizer, 
and stereotypically, the primitive and the modern. During their viewing 
of the magic lantern show, the indigenous people were also exhibited to 
and viewed by their Others.” Such magic lantern shows exhibited multi- 
layered power relations of seeing and being seen, while during the show, 
the desire and efficacy of colonial power was projected on the colonizer’s 
“modern” screen. 

In addition to the magic lantern shows for Taiwanese and indigenous 
people, there were also the ones exclusively for governmental and social elites. 
‘The shows often took place at theaters or high-class clubs, attended mainly 
by Japanese authorities and expatriates. For instance, in 1903, by presenting 
a series of photographic images of international cities, a magic lantern show 


in Taipei took its spectators on a virtual world tour: 
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Held at the Tansui Hall on the 25th [of July], this magic lantern show 
took Taipei as its point of departure, from the Tansui Harbor to Amoy, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and all around the world. It travelled back from 
the United States of America to Yokohama. Then, we sightsaw our long- 
missed, nostalgic Tokyo. The show, presented in photography with brief 
oral explanations, concluded by returning to Taipei. In only a bit more 
than two hours, the mind of the spectators took a trip around the globe. 
A new model of gramophone from the Hiruta Store was also presented 
as an additional entertainment in that evening. The show adjourned at 
ten oclock at night.” 


As entertainment for the elites, the show served to evoke new visual and au- 
dio experiences. Bringing together the real and the virtual, the visual and the 
acoustic, this magic lantern show effectively demonstrated the attraction of 
modern media. On the screen, real photographic images ranged widely from 
foreign novelties and distant hometowns to domestic neighborhoods, and it 
was the remediation of the show that enacted the immediacy of the images, 
making its local spectators transnational travelers at the very site of photo 
projection. The magic lantern show, as a modern screen practice, was thus 
a multimedia platform for new images, sound, and modes of presentation. 
Despite the presentation in Taipei, the news account in Taiwan Daily 
News seemed to presume a Japanese spectatorship for the magic lantern 
show. As a matter of fact, the venue of the show, Tansui Hall, was itself a 
“new” space during the colonial period. Known as Dengying Academy be- 
fore Japanese colonization, Tansui Hall was originally a classical Chinese 
academy, established in Taipei during the late Qing period. In colonial Tai- 
wan, Governor General Kabayama Sukenori (1837-1922) renamed the place 
“Tansui Hall” and turned it into a club for colonial governmental officials, 
most of which were Japanese.” Tansui Hall thus became a new venue for 
the exercise of both colonial power and modern screen practice. In addition 
to magic lantern entertainment, some of the earliest film screenings took 
place at the Tansui Hall, including the presentation of the Lumières works 
in 1900. Tansui Hall, seemingly reminiscent of and an extension of Japa- 
nese social circles in colonial Taiwan, held magic lantern shows regularly for 
charity, governmental entertainment, and the appreciation of photography 
and moving images—although in those events, Taiwanese participation was 
limited. The virtual world tour at Tansui Hall, featuring images and ideas 
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such as “nostalgic Tokyo,’ was after all an exclusive entertaining program for 


Japanese expatriates in the colony. 


WARS AND SHADOWS OF THE EMPIRE 


In 1904, amid the Russo-Japanese War, a magic lantern show was held at the 
Fule Theater in Keelung, northern Taiwan. According to related news cov- 
erage, the show presented war-themed images, such as photography of sea 
battles and portraits of soldiers, arranged with “hundreds of new, fascinating 
images of other kinds.”” Describing such images as “new and fascinating” 
was a common tactic in the advertisements of war-themed magic lantern 
shows. Through the mechanical projection of a combination of war images 
and other “interesting” pictures on the public screen, the magic lantern show 
presented news and propaganda in sensational spectacles with the benshi's 
narrative and performance. 

The Russo-Japanese War continued to bea theme in magic lantern shows 
after the end of the war. On September 12, 1905, a news account written in 
Chinese reported a magic lantern show at a Taiwanese elementary school in 
Hengchun, southern Taiwan. The reporter's introduction of the show, and 
the narrative of the benshi described in the news, altogether reinforced the 
deliberately projected “colonial others’ during the screening. According to 
the news, Mr. Yamakawa, a Japanese man from mainland Japan (naichi), had 
organized a series of “enlightening” magic lantern shows in colonial Taiwan 
with the support of local authorities and social elites, The shows ran for a 
month at the time of the news coverage on a set schedule: beginning at 7:00 
oclock in the evening, ending at midnight, seven days a week. The news also 
reported the images, goals, and achievements of these shows: 


Despite the new, interesting, and diverse picture-projections—which 
were a visual pleasure to the audience—it was the images of Russo- 
Japanese War that indeed impressed the spectators. In Japan, everyone 
already knew about the war. Yet people in rural coastal Hengchun were 
like frogs living at the bottom of a well. Not to mention that the un- 
educated folks knew nothing about the war; there even were quite a few 
elites unaware of the news. This time, the magic lantern was able to proj- 
ect the real land and sea battles between Japan and Russia on the screen. 
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‘The viewers felt as though they had personally visited the very battle- 
fields and encountered situations through their own eyes and bodies. 
There was also an interpreter at the show, who courteously explained in 
clear order the reasons why Japan won the war and Russia lost, and what 
the war means to the people in our country. Enlightened by the show, 
people felt greatly excited.” 


Through its deliberate description of the images, goals, and achievements 
of the Japanese man’s magic lantern shows, the news report characterized 
the local spectators in Taiwan as ignorant folks who were “frogs living at the 
bottom of a well,’ imperial Japan as a stronger power than Russia and a nec- 
essary educator for colonial Taiwan, and the lantern images as effective ma- 
terials to realize the “enlightenment” of the empire. The information on the 
Russo-Japanese War was described as something to shorten the intellectual 
distance between the empire and its colonial subjects. Without subtlety, the 
news account was not simply a report of the magic lantern show, but more 
essentially, a medium of propaganda to legitimize war and colonialism. Here 
the power of a magic lantern show had to be confirmed by its effectiveness 
in reinforcing the power of the empire in its colony. Through the projec- 
tion of lifelike war images during the show, a powerful Japan appeared in 
its shadowed images, substantialized by the benshi’s courteous explanations. 
This was an evident moment when the modernity of screen culture and the 
imperial practice of colonialism converged, after the creation of an enlight- 
ened spectatorship—whether such a creation was historical, ideological, or 
phantasmagorical. 

In 1925, Taiwanese intellectuals began to tour motion picture shows 
around the island. The films screened in these tours mainly concerned mod- 
ern knowledge and social information. Often accompanied by the instruc- 
tion and performance of Taiwanese benshi, the film tours were a means of 
local cultivation and a screening practice of counterculture against Japanese 
colonial ideologies. These tours were organized by members of Taiwanese 
Cultural Association, many of whom grew up as the first generation in colo- 
nial Taiwan to receive modern Japanese education. The screenings operated 
with a theme (education and enlightenment) and a structure (public screen- 
ing, benshi, and music) similar to those of earlier Japanese magic lantern and 
motion picture shows, and yet developed toward the construction of a Tai- 
wanese identity (instead of the identity of “Japanese subject”), which was 
potentially anticolonial. The emergence of locally organized film tours in the 
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1920s signifies a more developed phase in Taiwan's screen culture, when the 
cinema— Taiwanese-selected cinema in particular—continued and revised 
the screening tradition imposed by Japanese magic lantern shows and early 
motion pictures on the colonial island. 

Yet wartime discourses facilitated a revival of magic lantern shows in 
colonial Taiwan, bringing the linear historiography of mechanical vision, 
as well as the presumptions about old and new media, into question. In the 
1940s, magic lantern shows seemed to make a comeback—at least in gov- 
ernmental discourses with regard to the urgent need for, again, wartime 
propaganda at the dawn of the Pacific War. On March 12, 1941, the Taiwan 
Daily News reported a Japanese governmental plan to reenact magic lan- 
tern shows for sociopolitical campaigns, as a more convenient and cheaper 
substitute for the insufficient film equipment in rural farming and fishing 
villages in the Japanese empire and its extensive territories.” Although 
the language used in the news account was not directly war-related, as 
it claimed the purpose of reenacting magic lanterns was “to disseminate 
scientific education and culture edification,’ the shadow of the war was 
hard to ignore. 

Two years later, “Magic Lantern Slides Campaign’ was listed as an entry 
in the table of contents of an official report published in Taipei.” The report 
showed the plans and results of the Imperial People Public Service Associa- 
tion, a propagandistic organization of wartime militarism in colonial Taiwan, 
which was equivalent to the Imperial Rule Assistance Association in Japan 
during the same time period. Such a revival of magic lantern shows took 
place not only in Taiwan but also in Japan, as Hana Washitani notes: “Genté 
experienced a full revival in the early 1940s for the purpose of the [Japanese] 
national mobilization propaganda during the total war against the Allied 
Forces.” Although the war pushed Taiwan to “become Japanese” in a rapid 
manner, the revival of the magic lantern may have had different meanings in 
the colony and have led to consequences distinct from those in Japan. Washi- 
tani’s research shows that postwar Showa Japan continued magic lantern 
shows in education, entertainment, and social movements. Yet in postwar 
‘Taiwan, the culture was short-lived and gradually disappeared with the com- 
ing of another political regime led by the Chinese Nationalists, and thereafter 
the Taiwanese culture has undergone waves of identity reformation. 

“Modernity is one and multiple.’ In his article “Magic Lantern, Dark 
Precursor of Animation,’ Thomas LaMarre makes this comment when dis- 


cussing Gilles Deleuze's conception of the ruptures and successions evoked 
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in modern scientific revolutions.” LaMarres statement might find a new 
interpretation in the cinematic modernity manifested by the magic lantern 
shows in colonial Taiwan. Although freguently described as new and fas- 
cinating, the magic lantern shows were not merely an inspiring practice in 
screen culture or novel visual ezcitement; they were also a modern medium 
for the exercise of colonial power. The modernity evoked by magic lantern 
shows was both exciting and threatening in colonial Taiwan. Taiwan's magic 
lantern shows were all at once a continuation of Japanese and transnational 
screen tradition, a medium for modern knowledge, education, and scientific 
demonstration, and a practice of colonial propaganda. In pre-1945 Taiwan, 
the practice of magic lantern shows was a result of the convergence of screen 
modernity and colonial modernity. The projection of multilayered moder- 
nity and the shadows it left on the screen were the consequences of uneven 
power relations between the empires and their extensive territories. 

A side account should be provided at this point. Reminiscent of colonial 
Taiwan's 1899 news report “Electric Lantern Pictures,’ in 1912, Japanese film es- 
sayist Terada Torahiko (1878—1935) stated in an article on his first film viewing 
experience: “[This is] the sort of experience of ‘not believing until you see it, but 
once you see it, you are surprised yet at the same time think its not out of the 
ordinary. Anyway, it seems I was not as surprised as the first time I saw gento.”” 
The reason why colonial Taiwan and Japan made similar comments to compare 
the modernity of film screenings with magic lantern shows is curious, although 
it is difficult to find out who originally wrote the Chinese comment in colonial 
Taiwan. (Was this reporter familiar with Japanese magic lantern tradition, or 
did she or he experience magic lantern shows in other contexts?) In spite of the 
uncertainties noted above, “Electric Lantern Pictures” can be read not only as an 
account concerning cinema per se but also as a piece of historical evidence that 
reveals complicated forces and mediations of colonial screen modernity. Propos- 
ing a diverse screen culture, the study of magic lantern shows suggests a recon- 
sideration of media historiography, which might help develop new approaches 


to the unresolved mysteries in the cinema of colonial Taiwan. 
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CHAPTER 3 


From an Imported Novelty to an 
Indigenized Practice 


Hong Kong Cinema in the 1920s 


Ting-yan Cheung and Pablo Sze-pang Tsoi 


Hong Kong film history! began in 1897 when two motion picture machines 
were brought in from the West for the island's first-ever public screening,” 
Then in 1925, a strike that lasted for sixteen months paralyzed almost all 
commercial activities in Hong Kong, including the early film industry. In 
between, there is not much written. These first three decades of Hong Kong 
film history are normally dismissed as uneventful and insignificant in gen- 
eral. In such views, focus is always given to a few individuals who conducted 
preliminary trials involving film productions, distribution, and exhibition. 
Doubtless, owing to these essential narratives, early film activities can be 
reconstructed, and the early filmscape of Hong Kong sketched out. How- 
ever, these somewhat crude historical accounts may sometimes lead to an 
impression that the early participants in Hong Kong film industry as well as 
events they were associated with were separated from and unrelated to the 
social, cultural, and economic circumstances of Hong Kong in that era. The 
historical context of these early pioneers is lacking. 

While acknowledging the existing film literature, the current chapter 
explores how the early Hong Kong film industry contributed to the devel- 
opment in the three areas specified above, arguing that the dramatic evolu- 
tion of this particular industry was rooted in increase of both economic 
growth and cultural awareness. The chapter further reveals that such an 
evolution reached its watershed in the 1920s, a period that is now seen to 
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have played a more significant role than some film critics may have be- 
lieved. Indeed, this period indicates that film was transformed from an im- 
ported novelty into an indigenized commercial and cultural activity; and 
so the enormous growth of Hong Kong cinema in the subsequent decades 
can be seen as one of the important factors shaping the establishment of 
the local bourgeois public sphere. 

‘The thesis of this chapter—indigenization of an imported novelty—will 
be presented through three sections. To set the scene, we give an overview of 
Hong Kong society at the time when film first arrived. Then the second sec- 
tion looks at how film became ever more popularized among local Chinese, 
resulting in the whole industry being widely seen as a profitable investment, 
leading soon to the emergence of Chinese proprietorship. Finally, the third 
section discusses the rise of an awareness of film being a cultural institution, 
which primarily generated a new kind of journalistic literature, prompt- 
ing film to fulfill social and moral functions among Chinese communities. 
Drawing on materials from both the early Chinese and English newspapers, 
the goal of this chapter is to retouch the early Hong Kong filmscape, so as to 


restore and unveil its true and quite boisterous image. 


EARLY HONG KONG: ONE ISLAND, TWO COMMUNITIES 


The formation (and transformation) of the social structure in early Hong 
Kong was closely connected to its economic development since the Union 
Jack first flew over the island in 1841. The colony with its ideal geographi- 
cal location was turned into a free port, which soon thrived on the trans- 
shipment trading industry. From the beginning, the British ruling class mo- 
nopolized the political and financial sectors of Hong Kong in the capacity 
of officials, policymakers, capitalists, and bankers. Local Chinese, on the 
other hand, formed the laboring class comprising farmers, fishermen, and 
masons, and, as the economy gradually grew and diversified, became crafts- 
men, sedan-chair bearers, porters, coolies, servants, and hawkers. The colo- 
nial government implemented a segregation policy that restricted the local 
Chinese population to living apart from the Western community, which in 
addition to the British consisted mainly of Portuguese, Americans, French, 
German, and Spanish.’ 

‘Then in the 1850s, the influx of Chinese coming from the nearby Pearl 


River Delta and returning from overseas countries added a new dimension 
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to the colony's polarized social structure.” These immigrants were no illiter- 
ate laborers—at the time common among the Chinese population in Hong 
Kong—but rich merchants and compradors. Having arrived at the entrepôt 
with considerable financial resources and substantial trading experience, 
this prominent group began to run businesses as import-export agents and 
by the 1870s had already emerged as an economic force to be reckoned with. 
‘These wealthy Chinese proprietors contributed significantly to the develop- 
ment of the local economy and hence grew into a particular social stratum 
for which the colonial authority had a high regard. The rise of the Chinese 
elites might have reconfigured the former social structure; still, with the col- 
ony’s segregation practice and the majority of the local Chinese struggling 
to survive their poverty, inhabitants of early Hong Kong lived largely apart 
in two separated communities in terms of space, culture, and social status. 

The two communities naturally differed in their favourite pastimes. 
For example, while all of the inhabitants, regardless of race and social class, 
evidently enjoyed stage shows, the exact forms of this universal entertain- 
ment were here obviously categorized by the islanders’ different cultural 
backgrounds. Even before 1841, the local Chinese inhabitants had enjoyed 
Chinese operas, which were occasionally brought to the island by traveling 
troupes from the Mainland. Later, the colony with its economic develop- 
ment and population growth attracted more and more such troupes, which 
led eventually to the setting up of various opera theaters. The first one, Dai 
Loi (Dalai) Theatre, was built in 1865,” which was followed by others with 
increasing scale that would accommodate an audience of as many as six hun- 
dred to seven hundred people.” For the Western community, on the other 
hand, the first such activities took place as early as 1842, when a troupe of 
considerable scale from Australia brought a few lively and joyful nights to 
the Western inhabitants of this undeveloped island.’ In the same year, West- 
ern theaters were being set up. The Western community in early Hong Kong 
favored performances in the forms of drama, opera, concerts, variety shows, 
acrobatics, boxing, and circuses—which were held at clubhouses, hotels, and 
outdoor venues. In 1869, the first City Hall opened in the Central District, 
in which both St. Andrew's Hall and Theatre Royal became immediate fa- 
vorites among the upper classes and the cultured. At the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, the onetime fishing village in Southeast China emerged as a 
dynamic entrepôt where the population rose from 7,450“ in 1841 to 368,987” 
in 1901. Of the total population, 95 percent were Chinese.” 

‘This was the time when the “greatest marvel of the age” hit the town. 
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FILM IN EARLY HONG KONG: TWO COMMUNITIES, 
ONE ENTERTAINMENT 


Whereas retrospectively we see that film as an enthralling entertainment 
later developed quickly and successfully over the territories, the first activi- 
ties relating to film viewing were indeed rooted only in the small local West- 
ern community. But the exact information about these early activities has 
never been clear in view of the fact that scholarly study focusing on this 
part of history has been rare. Therefore, to unveil these early scenes we have 
to look for firsthand materials by resorting to a close scrutiny at early local 
English and Chinese newspapers. 

On April 24, 1897, the local English newspaper China Mail announced 
that a certain “Professor Maurice Charvet” would introduce the “twin mar- 
vels of the age,” called the “Cinématograph” and the “Kinetoscope,” at the 
Music Room of City Hall (i.e., St. Andrews Hall). Of course, it should be 
noted that neither machine can be ascertained to be those two genuine ap- 
paratuses invented respectively by the Lumiére brothers and Thomas Edi- 
son. In fact, according to L Institut Lumière, after its first screening in Paris 
on December 28, 1895, the “Cinématograph’ touring the globe was supposed 
to be brought along by representatives of the Lumière brothers.” As for 
the “Kinetoscope,’ again, there is no evidence of whether Professor Char- 
vet's machine was authorized by Thomas Edison. It can be certain, however, 
that the two marvels had never been shown before in Hong Kong or the 
Far East—according to the news coverage and advertisements in the China 
Mail. 

Meanwhile, a private exhibition of the Cinématograph was held on April 
26 for an invited few from the press, followed by a public screening to be 
conducted on the day after, only to be postponed to April 28 because, as 
revealed by an advertisement posted in the China Mail, “the delicate and 
intricate mechanical arrangements combined with the elaborate and most 
modern electrical appliances of the machine require such perfect adjustment 
and manipulation’;” it was later also noted by the Hong Kong Daily Press 
that “a rather irritating quiver” was being observed during the private screen- 
ing on April 26.” Such close and extensive reports from the press show how 
seminal the event was for the Western public at that moment, to such an 
extent that the machine itself was even given a meticulous technical intro- 


duction in a piece of news coverage: 
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A long strip of photographic film, containing very minute photographs, 
is wound from one cylinder to the other, the photographs passing the 
lenses, at rate of fifty per second. The photographs are projected ona 
screen by a very powerful electric lamp. The rapidity with which the pic- 
tures are projected on the screen gives the impression of like picture [sic], 


every motion being portrayed.” 


Following this thrilling introduction of the greatest marvel, a number of 
similar short-term film exhibitions took place before the turn of the twenti- 
eth century, presenting various kinds of machines to the audiences in Hong 
Kong. They included the Animatoscope, which was branded by the adver- 
tisement as “Edison's latest wonder,” the Kinematograph,” and the Bio- 
scope, claimed by the press to be “an improvement on the cinematograph.”* 
None of these early film exhibitions, however, were mentioned in any local 
Chinese newspaper. 

In 1900, in fact, there were indeed a number of “film advertisements” 
appearing in Chinese newspapers such as Wah Tsz Yat Po (or the Chinese 
Mail), the most commonly read local Chinese newspaper at the time. In 
February, June, and July, respectively, advertisements in that newspaper fea- 
tured screenings of “amazing Western pictures” by various Chinese opera 
troupes. Later that year, in December, another advertisement showed that a 
screening of “imported scenery and amazing light magic” was presented by 
Hei Loi (Xilai) Theatre. However, although the above mentioned have been 
generally regarded by the existing literature as the “earliest” film advertise- 
ments in the local Chinese newspapers, there is no proof of whether these 
“pictures” and “light magic” were indeed film screenings. Rather, it may be 
more likely that they were magic lantern shows, that is, a form of slide show 
with pictures projected onto revolving screens.” In fact, a later advertise- 
ment in 1902, also featuring a Hei Loi Theatre screening, may reveal the 
first true film screening in the local Chinese community. Unlike the focus 
on “light magic” in Hei Loi Theatre's previous ad, the announcement this 
time emphasized “lively moving pictures from the United States,’ which also 
highlighted the use of powerful electric light.” Thus, it can be seen that 
Chinese newspapers in early Hong Kong, at least in the case of the Chinese 
Mail, advertised no film until 1902. 

Indeed, early news coverage on film in local Chinese newspapers was 
usually brief and simple, focusing first merely on basic technological traits 
like the clarity of pictures and later on trivial story-related matters such as 
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plot, setting, cast and acting, and so on. Other film industry concerns no- 
ticeably interesting to the English papers, such as the background, business 
nature, or simply the previous successes of those traveling film exhibitors, 
however, were not mentioned in either the news coverage or event advertise- 
ments in their Chinese counterpart. So like the Hong Kong communities 
themselves, there was some linguistic segregation in the newspaper coverage 
of the new import. 


An Imported Novelty 


Why is it that the English newspapers showed more interest in film as a 
commercial activity than their Chinese counterparts? The answer lies in the 
fact that these film enterprises were run by Westerners; to be precise, the 
early Hong Kong film scene was dominated by non-Chinese. Hence, before 
exploring how film industry eventually became indigenized in Hong Kong, 
it is important to further examine the role played by the non-Chinese agents 
in early Hong Kong film history. In doing so, clarification of some currently 


rooted problematic assumptions will be made. 
Bijou and the First Cinemas in Hong Kong 


‘The controversy over the question “Which was the first cinema in Hong 
Kong?” is perhaps a good example illustrating such shaky inferences con- 
cerning early film businesses. Using only the Chinese press as the source of 
information has led to some widely accepted “facts” about the early Hong 
Kong film industry that are not necessarily accurate and complete—because 
the information about the earliest film activities in Chinese newspapers is 
rather scant and partial. That is why in some existing study of Hong Kong 
film history, the “Bijou Theatre” is frequently claimed to be the first cinema 
in Hong Kong, and the cinema, which opened on September 4, 1907, on 
Wyndham Street, Central District, is believed to have been a joint venture 
by a Jewish proprietor named Ray and a local Chinese, Lo Gun (Lo Kan, 
Lo Gen).”! 

The commonly adopted evidence supporting this claim is an advertise- 
ment in the Chinese Mail on September 4, 1907, which announced a screen- 
ing at Cafe Weismann.” The site was indeed on Wyndham Street, but there 
was no mention of the name “Bijou,” let alone “cinema.” As advertised in the 


English paper China Mail, the screening was in fact only a cinematograph 
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show of Pathé pictures that took place in Weismann’s large hall.” It was 
reported that “the company running the business hail from Paris and have 
five similar shows in Shanghai, two in Tientsin and others at Hankow and 
Peking and other places up north.” So instead of being the “first cinema in 
Hong Kong,’ the screening advertised by the Chinese press on September 4, 
1907, was no more than a temporary film exhibition. Furthermore, the show 
had nothing to do with H. W. Ray and Lo Gun. The China Mail reported 
in 1908 that a certain “Mr. Dietrich,’ who was to become the new proprietor 
of Hong Kong Cinematograph, “previously controlled the cinematograph at 
Weismann’s rooms.” 

“Bijou” was actually the name of another cinema that did not exist until 
1910. In October 1910, the South China Morning Post advertised that Bijou 
Scenic Theatre would open on the Flower Street (a nickname of Wyndham 
Street) under the direction of Robert Stephenson, “lately the Stage Manager 
of the Dallas’ and Bandmanns Opera Companies.” Bijou later announced 
its official opening on November 16, at the previous site of Salon-Cinema,” 
and Stephenson was the“Lessee & Manager.” Another English newspaper, 
the Hong Kong Telegraph, confirmed the role of Stephenson in the Bijou: 
“Mr. R. H. Stephenson is sparing no efforts to make his new enterprise a 
success in every way.” Later, in 1913, it was noted in both the Chinese and 
English presses that the Bijou would be closed for renovation, but the latter 
told us more: “The Bijou will be re-opened shortly under new management,’ 
undersigned “R. F. Barrat, Manager.” 

With “Bijou” clearly ruled out as the first cinema in Hong Kong, the 
Victoria Cinematograph, located at the intersection of Des Voeux Road 
Central and Pottinger Street (also in the Central District), is likely the earli- 
est cinema in the territory. On November 1, 1907, the China Mail advertised 
the “Grand Opening” of the Victoria and introduced it as a “splendid and 
comfortable saloon.” Antonio Ramos, a Spanish showman who is now well 
known as one of the key pioneers in the early film industry in places like 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and the Philippines, was the owner of the Victoria. 
Soon afterward, in 1910, Ramos also erected “a theatre worthy of the Colony 
[by securing] the site on which stood the old Hongkong Cinematograph, 
opposite the market.” That was the Empire Cinematograph, “designed by 
Messrs Palmer and Turner . . . a graceful hall capable of seating over 800 
people,” which was completed with six boxes, a dress circle, first-class and 
second-class stalls, and a spacious stage. Describing the interior decoration, 


the news report noted that the place was fireproof, with an “abundance of 
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ventilation” provided by electric fans.” In the same year, the Victoria was 
torn down and rebuilt, reopening at the same spot in May 1911. Ramos again 
engaged Messrs. Palmer and Turner as the architects. The newly built Vic- 
toria could accommodate the same size audience, with chairs of the “tip- 
up style” and electric lights and fans, and again was fireproof: the “machine 
room for the cinematograph apparatus [is] entirely shut off from the public 
by a thick concrete wall” and“wood work has been reduced to a minimum.” 

Although Ray is not the founder of the first Bijou, he was in fact the 
proprietor of a later cinema that was built on or, to be more precise, “trans- 
formed” from, the exact premises of that first Bijou. On December 28, 1918, 


the Hong Kong Daily Press reported, 


The old Bijou Theatre has been recently transformed in order to make 
it in every way a suitable hall for high class cinematograph entertain- 
ments, It has now blossomed out as the Coronet Theatre and under the 
personal management of Mr. Ray.” 


The Coronet Theatre was named the “New Bijou”** in the Chinese press—a 
probable explanation of why Ray was mistakenly thought to be the founder 
of the original Bijou Scenic Theatre. There is also evidence proving that Lo 
Gun was at a certain point a proprietor of the “New Bijou”; this will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the next sections. 

Until at least the mid-1910s, the Victoria Cinematograph, Empire The- 
atre, Bijou Scenic Theatre, and Coronet Theatre (or “New Bijou”) were the 
major cinemas in Hong Kong. And they were all founded by non-Chinese. 
But the indifference toward this marvellous new wizardry among the Chi- 
nese locals would not last for long. 


First Film Screenings at the Chinese Opera Theaters 


While introducing film to the colony and founding its earliest cinemas 
targeting only the local Western community as their patrons, those non- 
Chinese agents being seasoned businessmen also ventured into the local 
Chinese market. As previously mentioned, early film exhibitions that took 
place before the turn of the century were only held in the Westerner zones. 
But by 1903, this novelty was brought to the local Chineses major entertain- 
ment site, the Chinese opera theaters. 
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In January 1903, the Chinese Mail told readers that Ko Shing (Gaosheng) 
‘Theatre, one of the oldest Chinese opera theaters in Hong Kong, showed 
“Stevenson's Pictures from London”? after an opera performance. It seems 
that these pictures enjoyed popularity; later that month the same newspa- 
per revealed that the pictures were shown again at another Chinese opera 
theater, the Chung Hing (Chongqing) Theatre, and that this time the spe- 
cial screening sessions had no opera performances.’ Furthermore, reruns 
were subsequently scheduled in February and March. As usual, however, the 
Chinese newspapers said rather little about “Stevenson's Pictures,’ leading to 
today’s speculation whether, for example, Robert Stephenson (i.e., the pro- 
prietor of the Bijou Scenic Theatre) was involved,” given the same Chinese 
characters transcribing the two names “Stevenson” and “Stephenson.” But if 
we also refer to the English newspapers, we can have a much clearer picture 
about the exact contents of these screenings. On January 9, 1903, the Hong 
Kong Daily Press revealed that at the time of the screenings at Ko Shing and 
Chung Hing, good shows were given at the Theatre Royal by the Imperial 


Bioscope and Animated Picture Co.: 


The instrument is a first-class one and the pictures which it threw on 
the screen were clear and distinct, while at the same time of a most in- 
teresting character. Specially appreciated were the scenes descriptive of 
the Coronation festivities ... the Bioscope carried the spectators [on] a 
voyage across the Atlantic on the Kronprinz Wilhelm, and a ride on the 
St. Gothard express through the famous Wassen. The comic pictures, 
of which these was [in] abundance, kept the audience greatly amused.*° 


One special program consisted of “a number of local pictures illustrative of 
Chinese life” including “scenes in Canton and Hongkong” and “a view of a 
ride down the Peak Tramway.” The report highlighted that the proprietor 
of this successful venture was T. J. Stevenson, “a gentleman who has been as- 
sociated with the business since its invention and who understands it from 
top to bottom,” whose enterprise was well received in North China” and 
voted a great success in Shanghai.” A veteran like Stevenson would have 
had extensive experience in doing business with the Chinese, which resulted 
in the screenings at Ko Shing and Chung Hing. The above description of 
contents of the screenings offers a glimpse of what was being shown to the 
local Chinese moviegoers. 
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Just one year later, an account of Chinese participation in the local film 
industry appeared for the first time in the local press, which was almost 
seven years later than the first film screenings initiated by Westerners. 


An Indigenized Practice 


On March 8,1904, an advertisement in the Chinese Mail, signed by Yu Fung- 
shun (Yu Fengshun), announced that new pictures and devices were avail- 
able for rent: reels that measured up to fourteen to sixteen feet in diameter, 
devices that enabled smooth screenings of lively movements with no quiver- 
ing or risk of fire.“ It was suggested that, for best viewing quality, the ideal 
venues for screenings were theaters or halls in large mansions. Subsequently, 
in 1905 and 1908, Yu's pictures were shown at some of the major Chinese op- 
era theaters, including the Ko Shing, Chung Hing, and Tai Ping, and some 
of these pictures were from the United States.” As Yu seems to be the first 
Chinese tradesman involved in film businesses that we can identify from the 
local press, he is arguably the first Chinese participant in the film industry 
in early Hong Kong. 

The next Chinese players in the industry came onto the scene in the mid- 
19105, and their activities were reported equally by both the English and the 
Chinese press. In 1914, a Chinese named Lan Sum-ng was identified as the 
proprietor of the Bijou Scenic Theatre in the South China Morning Post." In 
1915, the Chinese Mail reported that a Chinese businessman, who was then 
the new manager of the Victoria Cinematograph, became also the joint pro- 
prietor (another partner was a Filipino) of the Empire Cinematograph.“ In 
1916, the same newspaper advertised an outdoor film exhibition highlighting 
the enterprise as a venture by Chinese.“ The South China Morning Post re- 
ported in 1918 that the owner of the“ Hongkong Cinema,’ Mr. Lai Wing-kee, 
was fined for an overcrowded theater.” 

If film-related activities involving Chinese were still not plentiful in the 
second decade of the twentieth century, the next five years saw a huge in- 
crease in such activities. Table 3.1 shows figures for advertisements and news 
coverage having appeared in the Chinese Mail during the first fifteen years 


Table 3.1. Local Chinese Participation in the Hong Kong 
Film Industry, 1910-1925 


Year 1910-19 1920-25 


Advertisement 41 808 
News coverage 4 169 
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of the twentieth century, related to local Chinese involvement in film busi- 
nesses. Comparing the figures for the 1910s with those for the first half of the 
19208, we find a dramatic rise in the overall participation of the local Chinese 
in the film industry. 

With such an overwhelming increase in participation in film businesses 
in general, it is significant to note that during this period, the Chinese Mail 
began to cover much more extensively local Chinese investments in the film 
industry in relation to three major areas, exhibition, distribution, and pro- 
duction. While in the domain of exhibition and distribution, such invest- 
ments and business operations were always centered on two names, which 
are Lo Gun and the Lai brothers, notable people in the field of produc- 
tion also include Pang Nin (Peng Nian), Lo Kok-fei (Lu Juefei), and Chan 
Kwan-chiu (Chen Junchao). 


Exhibition 


Lo Gun, mistakenly thought to be the owner of the first Bijou Theatre, in- 
deed played a significant role in the early development of the Hong Kong 
film industry, leading to his being called the “king of cinema owners.’ How- 
ever, there was very little mention of Lo Gun's participation in either the 
Chinese or the English press from 1920 until 1924; in fact, over 90 percent of 
the Chinese Mail's film advertisements and news coverage between 1920 and 
1925 related only to two cinemas: the Coronet Theatre (or “New Bijou” in 
Chinese) and the World Theatre. The Coronet, which opened in December 
1918, as mentioned previously, was under the management of Ray. In 1924, 
Lo Gun’s name became also associated with the Coronet; it turned out that 
the Ming Tat (Mingda) Company, which was in charge of the management 
of the cinema, was owned by Lo Gun.” Lo, according to an account given 
by the Chinese Mail, was tycoon hosting a chain of cinemas in Hong Kong, 
Guangzhou, and Shanghai. He was hence quite appropriately branded the 
king of cinema owners in China.” 

Also prominent figures contributing to the indigenization of the film in- 
dustry were the Lai brothers, who owned the World Theatre, which, open- 
ing on July 12, 1921, was the earliest cinema founded and fully funded by 
local Chinese. Proudly branded the “World Theatre by Chinese Merchants” 
in the Chinese advertisements, the cinema was built on Des Voeux Road 
Central and west of Central Market by the Lai brothers—Lai Hoi-shan (Li 
Haishan), Lai Dong-hoi (Li Donghai), Lai Buk-hoi (Li Beihai), and Lai 
Man-wai (Li Minwei)—who had to raise a fund of HK$50,000 in opening 
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this enterprise.” Descended from a local family of well-off merchants, Lai 
Hoi-shan, the eldest of the brothers, was the major shareholder with a share 
of HK$40,000. Lai Buk-hoi and Lai Man-wai, the fourth and the sixth 
sons, were probably the earliest among the brothers (and indeed among the 
local Chinese) to have had experience in film production, having worked as 
actors, scriptwriters, and directors in early adulthood. Lai Man-wai, in par- 
ticular, had nurtured an immense interest in filmmaking. He bought books 
about cinematography from the United States and became absorbed in the 
art of motion picture photography, together with his friend, Law Wing- 
cheung (Luo Yongxiang), who was to become Hong Kong's first professional 
cinematographer.’ Such enthusiasm would result not only in the first cin- 
ema but also the first film production company run by local Chinese. 

‘The significance of the World was that, apart from being the first cinema 
founded by local Chinese, it was probably the “first theatre in the territory to 
regularly program Western and Chinese films.” As seen from the advertise- 
ments, there were pictures from Europe and Hollywood by Pathé, Warner 
Bros., and Paramount, alongside those latest productions from Shanghai, 
then known as the “Hollywood of the East,” by studios including Great Chi- 
na Lilium (Dazhonghua baihe) Pictures Co. and Commercial Press. Apart 
from offering various selections and coming up with new programs once 
every three days, the World also paid attention to improvements of the film- 
viewing experience. For example, in-house film narrators were employed, 
and a well-crafted screen costing HK$3,000 was installed only one year af- 
ter the cinema's opening.” 

In addition to having always done its utmost to guarantee the quality 
of film screening and viewing, the World also made great efforts to initiate 
new business strategies, making the enterprise an all-round entertainment 
industry. For example, the cinema demonstrated two marketing strategies 
commonly used today: offering value-added experience and targeting fes- 
tive consumers. Before or after the screenings, audiences at the World could 
enjoy acrobatic shows or musical performances. During Christmas, and al- 
ternatively the birthday of Confucius, patrons were offered gifts”® or a lucky 
draw.” Management of the World also made efforts to expand its business. 
Three months after its opening, the World called for advertising, offering 
advertisement space on screen and in the handbills and brochures.’ And 
the efforts paid off. Evidence shows that the World was indeed well regarded 


at the time. During its first two years in business, the World was selected 
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twice by the Hong Kong government as the spot to entertain the visiting 
U.S. Navy.” 

Such efforts, however, did not protect the Lai's from financial pressure 
and eventually the fatal blow from the general strike in 1925. The brothers 
tried hard to remain proprietors by selling off shares but finally had to relin- 
quish the World to its creditor, Lo Gun’s Ming Tat Company. 


Distribution 


Founded by Lo Gun in the 1920s, the Ming Tat Company was the earliest 
film distributer in Hong Kong, which the World relied on for its supply of 
films. In 1924, the Coronet advertised in the Chinese Mail that the manage- 
ment, that is, Lo Gun, traveled to the United States to meet with Charlie 
Chaplin and secured the right to serve as China's exclusive agent for Chap- 
lins productions.’ Ming Tat, the owner of the Coronet, as mentioned in 
the previous section, was also involved in the film exhibition business even 
before it took over the World. 

The company’s business kept soaring in the 1930s. For instance, in 1932 
the representatives of Ming Tat traveled to the United States to purchase 
productions from two Hollywood majors, that is, First National Pictures 
and Warner Bros. In addition to owning Coronet and the World, Ming 
Tat later took control of two more cinemas in Hong Kong: the Queen's The- 
atre and the Central Theatre. In 1935, Lo Gun also ventured into the film 
production business at a key moment, running the Chun Yip (Zhenye) Film 
Company.” The company's manager, Pang Nin, was one of Hong Kongs 


pioneers in film production. 
Production 


The Lai brothers, in particular Lai Man-wai, were celebrated as the pioneers 
of Hong Kong cinema. By setting up the China Sun (Minxin) Motion Pic- 
ture Co. in 1923, the Lai’s became the first in Hong Kong to have proprietor- 
ship over both film exhibition and production. 

On December 13, 1922, Lai Man-wai, “a local entrepreneur,’ so called by 
the Chinese Mail, registered a film production company under the name 
“China Sun Motion Picture Co. Ltd.’ and raised capital of HK$500,000 at 
HK¢5 per share.°* The China Sun Co. was officially set up on July 14, 1923, 
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and released its first production in March 1924 at Lai's own cinema, the 
World. China Sun started out shooting newsreels and documentaries of lo- 
cal events, such as dragon boat races, a U.S. aviator arriving in Hong Kong, 
the Hong Kong governor inspecting a military parade during the celebration 
ceremony of the birthday of King George V, and so on.” In addition to local 
news, there were also rare records of Sun Yat-sen’s military campaigns tak- 
ing place in China. 

‘The year 1924 witnessed the emergence of a number of Hong Kong's 
earliest film production companies, all founded by local Chinese. These 
companies included Dai Hon (Dahan), Leung Yee (Liangyi), Kwong Ah 
(Guangya), and Sei Si (Sishi). Dai Hon was set up by Pang Nin, who later 
worked as the manager for Lo Guns film company, Chun Yip—as men- 
tioned earlier. Pang was a cinematographer educated in the United States. 
Unlike China Sun, Dai Hon was less an enterprise that made films than 
a service provider. The company provided shooting services on demand 
for family events, advertisements, and other production-related services. 
It even declared that requests for shooting of narrative film genres with 
scripts involving themes like “rewarding the good and punishing the bad” 
would be welcomed.® In the spring of 1924, Dai Hon was engaged by a 
local merchant, Mok Kon-sang (Mo Gansheng), to film at a school that 
Mok was sponsoring in his China hometown.‘ The company was also 
appointed by the Coronet to shoot a newsreel of the British comedian 
Harry Lauder when he visited Hong Kong.” According to Yu Mo-wan, a 
Hong Kong film historian, Dai Hon was commissioned to shoot some of 
the earliest short narrative films in Hong Kong, including Leung Yee's The 
Calamity of Money (Jingian nie, dir. Lo Kok-fei, 1924), Kwong Ah's A Thief 
Comes Unstuck (Zuozei bucheng, 1924), and Army Dream (Congjun meng, 
dir. Chan Kwan-chiu, 1926). 

Leung Yee was founded by Lo Kok-fei with partners. Lo was an all- 
round practitioner in the early film industry. In 1923, Lo Kok-fei, then the 
manager of Macau's Victoria Theatre, was invited by the Coronet to be a 
special film narrator.® Starting in April 1924, Lo wrote regularly for Hong 
Kongs first newspaper film page, “Ying Hei Ho (Yingxihao),’ or “Film Cor- 
ner, launched by the Chinese Mail. At the same time, he remained active in 
the Hong Kong film scene, assisting the management of the Coronet, trans- 
lating synopses for the cinema's film handbills and brochures,” and found- 
ing at least two film production companies, while at the same time taking up 
directing and acting in film productions. The Calamity of Money (1924), the 
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only production by Leung Yee, was well received when it was released in late 
1924. The film was a “short comedy of moral values, filmed on the Kowloon 
side of Hong Kong.’”" 

At about the same time, Dai Hon’s founder, Pang Nin, together with Lo 
Kok-fei and Chan Kwan-chiu (the latter being the manager of the Coronet), 
set up yet another film production company, Kwong Ah. In November 1924, 
the Chinese Mail reported that a number of cinemas competed for the theat- 
rical right of Kwong Ah'’s newly completed Army Dream (1926).’”* However, 
due to the general strike, the film was not released until 1926. 

Sei Si, being contemporary with Dai Hon, Leung Yee, and Kwong Ah, 
advertised a public call for cast and script in September 1924,” supposedly 
for the production of a film to be entitled One True Love (Shui shi zhenai). 
Soon afterward, by November, the shooting of the film was taking place 
at various spots across Hong Kong, including the Castle Peak in the New 
Territories, the Western district, and North Point on Hong Kong island.” 
This production, however, was never released, and whether or not it was 
completed remains unknown. Like Dai Hon, Sei Si also provided shooting 
services on demand.” 

‘These film production companies, while still taking shape, were already 
facing criticism from local movie lovers for their lack of accomplishment. 
‘The crowd was desperately eager to have a locally produced feature film, 
something that could measure up to two applauded Chinese productions, 
Shanghai Film Company's Revival of an Old Well (Gujing chongbo ji, dir. 
Dan Duyu, 1923) and Mingxing Film Company's An Orphan Rescues His 
Grandpa (Gver jiuzu ji, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1923). Leung Yees short com- 
edy The Calamity of Money (1924) was literally too short to meet expecta- 
tions. The anxious public did not have to wait long. For in February 1925, 
Hong Kong saw its first feature-length production (of eight reels), Love Is 
Dangerous (Rouge, Yanzhi, dir. Lai Buk-hoi, 1925), by China Sun. The film 
was directed and written by Lai Buk-hoi, starring Lai Man-wai and Leung 
Siu-bo (Liang Shaopo). In the advertisements, Love Is Dangerous was rec- 
ommended for its moral values, amusing plot, expressive acting, delicate set- 
ting, and lighting quality. Released at none other than the China Sun’s own 
exhibition outlet, the World Theatre, the production was a huge success, 
attracting full houses and having its period of showing extended. 

With growing involvement in the film industry, from exhibition, to dis- 
tribution, to production, local Chinese gradually moved up front in the early 
Hong Kong film scene during the 1920s. They transformed the early film- 
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scape of Hong Kong, changing the relationship between film, as a Western 
new marvel, and the local Hong Kong society: the meaning of film for the 
Hong Kong Chinese had changed from an imported novelty to an indi- 
genized commercial activity, and this change laid a firm foundation for sub- 
sequent developments of the Hong Kong film industry. The determination 
to succeed in improving this new industry among Hong Kong locals had 
nourished a social tendency toward viewing film as a cultural institution. 

Such changed perceptions toward film and the growing concerns over 
the development of film industry led directly to the emergence of Hong 
Kongs first film page appearing in the local Chinese newspapers. 


CINEMA AS A CULTURAL INSTITUTION: 
FILM CULTURE IN EARLY HONG KONG 


The Rise of Cultural Awareness 


On February 19, 1924, the Chinese Mail launched a short film column, which 
marked the Chinese presss first attempt to give analytic and critical com- 
ments on film-related activities. Two months later, from April 19 onward, 
the column expanded into a weekly film page named “Ying Hei Ho” (“Film 
Corner”). It was published every Saturday until March 7, 1925, a total of 
thirty-eight issues. The launch of Film Corner in the 1920s was certainly no 
overnight sensation. Film had by that time become a regular form of enter- 
tainment and a more indigenous practice among the local Chinese. 

First, we note that from the 1900s to 1920s, there was a dramatic increase 
in film exhibitions in Hong Kong (table 3.2) and a growing involvement of 
the local Chinese in the film industry. 

Second, during this period the Chinese had evolved from passive receiv- 
ers to active participants in the film industry. As observed in the Chinese 
Mail, the earliest films shown in Hong Kong were without exception im- 
ported productions with Western casts and crew. Starting in the mid-1910s, 
there were mentions of Chinese performances in Western productions. And 
1920s saw a blooming industry where Chinese productions began to occupy 
more and more screen time locally. The Hong Kong film industry was be- 
coming indigenous. 

“Film Corner” occupied a full upper-half page of the newspaper, with ar- 
ticles about films produced both abroad and locally (table 3.3). Based on the 
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different purposes they distinctively served, these articles can be categorized 
into four domains (table 3.4): film review, which introduced and comment- 
ed on new movies; industry news, which covered new business and techno- 
logical developments in the film entertainment industry; movie star news, 
which followed the public exposure and private lives of movie stars; and film 
appreciation, which provided a wide variety of educational resources aiming 
to enhance the general public's overall ability to appreciate film—being, after 
all, an innovative art and entertainment form. 

‘The figures in tables 3.3 and 3.4 reveal a vibrant film culture in formation 
in the early 1920s, reflecting that Western films were well appraised and Chi- 
nese films were equally important, while the Hong Kong film industry was 
still taking shape. The predominant stance of “Film Corner” can be summed. 


up in the following four tendencies: 


1. The column focused on Western productions, and news about the 
movie stars proved to be the most popular among readers. 

2. Coverage of movie heartthrobs ranged from fact to rumor and gossip 
about their latest activities, personal details, and private life. 

3. The Chinese film industry was positioned at center stage, and every- 
thing about Chinese productions, from script to acting to cinema- 


Table 3.2. Film Advertisements and News Coverage in the Chinese Mail, 
1900—1920s 


Year 1900s 1910s 1920s 
Advertisement 111 366 2,342 
News coverage 30 104 387 


Note: Articles from special issues on films not included. 


Table 3.3. Regions Mentioned in “Film Corner,’ 1924-1925 
Region Foreign countries China Hong Kong Others 


Number of appearances 151 87 32 21 


Table 3.4. Types of Article in “Film Corner,’ 1924-1925 


Region Foreign countries China Hong Kong Others 
Film review 25 39 4 
Industry news 6 12 11 
Movie star news 83 8 0 


Film appreciation 28 36 11 21 
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tography, in particular technical and artistic aspects, attracted close 
attention. 

4. The development of the Hong Kong film industry was under close 
scrutiny, and concerns were raised on how to improve local produc- 
tion values and the standard of appreciation within the local viewing 


community. 


With these key orientations in mind, “Film Corner” can be seen to have 
closely witnessed and specifically evaluated the development of this new 
entertainment industry in the sense that it was clearly inclined to explore 
various kinds of cultural significance associated with film. 

Such concerns, moreover, showed that the film page was also charac- 
terized by a new species of cultural awareness—as radically different from 
the traditional Chinese thinking—initiated by the cultured bourgeois elites. 
Through these endeavors undertaken by individual film critics, film indus- 
try was to become a culturally influential power for the local bourgeois pub- 
lic, instead of being just another supplementary business capitalizing on the 
rise of a new kind of entertainment. With the birth of film criticism (or 
film-related criticism—to be precise), indeed, the Hong Kong film industry 
developed into a quintessential element in what Jiirgen Habermas calls the 
“bourgeois public sphere’—which is “conceived . . . as the sphere of private 
people come together as a public; they soon claimed the public sphere regu- 
lated from above against the public authorities themselves, to engage them in 
a debate over the general rules governing relations in the basically privatized but 
publicly relevant sphere of commodity exchange and social labour.” The role of 
film criticism, reflecting the transformation of private interests into public 
cultural concerns, can be further followed by looking at a set of rigorously 
institutionalized standards regulated by the film page. 


Film Culture in Early Hong Kong and Its Emphases 


In its first appearance, “Film Corner” made an outspoken statement, written 
by its chief contributor, Lo Kok-fei, declaring unequivocally the film page's 


social and cultural vision: 


Film is indisputably a classy form of entertainment with potential edu- 
cational benefit and, in particular, moral values. It can be instrumental in 


supplementing the low educational and cultural level within the Chinese 
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community. There have been attempts to see improvements in these ar- 
eas, yet due to the high illiteracy rate, little has been accomplished. Film 
can achieve much in this capacity since, first, as an art form it impresses; 
and, second, as the product of Western civilization it cultivates. Yet film 
is still being perceived as mere entertainment by many due to the fact 
that little of its cultural value has been explored. It is with such an impe- 
tus that the editor launched the weekly “Film Corner” and invited me to 


be one of the contributors.” 


Lo Kok-fei, as discussed previously, possessed extended experience in the 
film industry, ranging from cinema management, film production, and act- 
ing to film criticism. Among Hong Kong filmmakers at the time, there was 
no better spokesman than such an all-rounded practitioner to convey con- 
cerns and expectations regarding filmmaking. Los ideas can in fact be seen 
as reflecting four aesthetic inclinations. First, they show a deliberate gesture 
toward establishing a specialist field of film criticism. Second, they are con- 
cerned about the civic education function of film. Third, they are devoted 
to both film technologies and its artistic specialties. Last, they expect to 
establish a complete and consistent system of film theories and concepts. 
Characterized by these fundamentally teleological dispositions, “Film Cor- 
ner” reflected film as a cultural institution in early Hong Kong, and its social 
and cultural concerns can be categorized into the following five domains: 
appreciation, education, art and science, concept and translation, and inter- 


national aspiration. 
Appreciation 


The first domain was cinema etiquette. Critics made a list of practices that 
were considered inappropriate for any serious attempt at film appreciation. 
For example, they advised against reading through film handbills and bro- 
chures before the actual screening, since the practice would undermine the 
appreciation of the plot.” Also, since hawkers and noisy crowds greatly dis- 
turbed the viewing experience, sensible audiences were encouraged to attend 
well-managed cinemas with civilized patrons, comfortable seating, and good 
lighting.®° As for choosing programs, cinemagoers were told to refrain from 
being casually won over by film advertisements. Instead, they should be ad- 
equately informed about, and be able to judge for themselves, the quality 
of particular productions based on, for example, directorship and perfor- 
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mances,”' and should frequently seek references from film reviews as well.” 

Concerns were raised about the way film reviews were composed. Two 
major shortcomings among film critics were identified: some failed to dis- 
play substantial understanding about the cinematic arts,” while others were 
being too harsh about Chinese and local productions.** It was advised that 
film critics should be knowledgeable about both the art and the scientif- 
ic aspects of cinema. Also, it was stressed that the tendency in only using 
Western productions as the sole standard in film reviews should be avoided, 
and that film critics should always take into account the difference in levels 
of technological development, financial investment, and cultural preference 
between the Chinese and Western film industries. Prejudiced accounts 
would be unproductive in furthering the development of Chinese film in- 
dustry, and so more recognition should be given to its achievements so far.“ 


Education 


In its inauguration, “Film Corner” emphasized cinemas role in education, 
making an argument that film should first and foremost be an educational 
tool, not just an entertainment. Some observers expressed relief on realizing 
that film was beginning to receive recognition from society solely because 
of its artistic and social functions, and it was this growing recognition that 
made critics optimistic about the prosperous future of the Chinese film 
industry, brought about by its functions of education.” Some columnists 
further pointed out that the Chinese film industry should produce more 
movies for moral education purposes, so as to replace prevailing genres of 
foreign movies, like the detective genre and romance, that were deemed to 
“hinder the development of civil education,” merely due to differences be- 
tween Chinese and Western culture.** 

“Film Corner” provided detailed recommendations on how to incorpo- 
rate moral education into film. First, in view of moneymaking as the widely 
expected objective in Chinese film industry, the film page summoned con- 
cern for a serious and thorough review of the industry as a whole, particu- 
larly scriptwriting, for the sake of pursuing a mission of moral betterment 
and popularization of education.” As a means of social education, filmmak- 
ers were asked to adopt the vernacular—which was commonly used by the 
general public—in subtitles, instead of the classical Chinese conventionally 
used only by the educated elites.” Some columnists analyzed how animated 
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images as visual aids could assist children in more effectively understand- 
ing what they were learning. Furthermore, they reminded filmmakers that, 
in the process of film production, “the fundamental purpose of filmmaking 
cannot be forgotten and mistaken, the industry cannot go awry in terms 
of solely fulfilling entertainment purposes, [and] children should not be 
shaped to only enjoy the pleasure of visual satisfaction while neglecting in- 
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telligence building: 
Art and Science 


“Film Corner” also devoted itself to the enhancement of knowledge in cin- 
ematic arts, with articles that covered film history, aesthetic appreciation, 
and technical understanding. “The Evolution of Film,’ a series of five articles 
written by Lo Kok-fei, for example, provided a comprehensive account of 
the principle of film and its evolution, dating from optical theories devel- 
oped by the Greeks and Romans to the modern invention of the camera 
and its use in filmmaking, and introducing the different names of film in 
different countries.” Some other articles, furthermore, proposed the idea 
of “five basic domains in film studies,’ dividing film production into “script- 
writing, directing, performing, cinematography, and makeup,’ and each of 
these domains was given extensive discussion.” Such in-depth examination 
and enthusiastic pursuit of film knowledge and culture undertaken by these 
early film critics constituted the framework of film studies. 

The most commonly explored topics in such articles were those related 
to the art and technique of performance and cinematography. The discus- 
sion of art and techniques of performing mainly focused on methodological 
issues such as cast training, practicing facial expressions, makeup, character- 
ization, and so on. Some articles noted that, in order to enhance empathy in 
performing, filmmakers employed an orchestra to play live music to stimu- 
late the actors’ cultivation of sentiments; others mentioned that detailed 
suggestions were made about how to perform fight scenes featuring kung 
fu;” some pointed out that costumes should not be created only to look lav- 
ish and grand but rather to fit particular film characters and plots.” Articles 
provided technological explorations of cinematography, introducing, for in- 
stance, technical issues like lighting, developing, retouching, coloring, and so 
on,” and they conducted detailed analyses of the popular tricks featured in 
the innovative special effects in Hollywood cinematography.” Substantial 
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attention was also devoted to topics relating to mise-en-scéne, encompass- 
ing concerns over the number of cameras and their arrangements, lighting 
and setting design, and so on. 


Concept and Translation 


The problem of translation also aroused enormous attention from contribu- 
tors to “Film Corner.’ The chaotic and inconsistent translating of titles of 
foreign films and their actors’ names led very commonly to, for example, the 
same movie or actor having many different Chinese translations. A typi- 
cal example of these confusions is that “film” was given a variety of Chinese 
translations: the term dianying prevailed in the Beijing-Tianjin regions, 
yingxi in the Jiangxu-Zhejiang districts, and yinghua in the Canton—Hong 
Kong areas.” Showing their concern over such inconsistencies in translation, 
some articles provided a glossary to identify these cross-regional discrep- 
ancies.'°° Certain visionary columnists became aware that this translation 
problem could well hinder the development of film exhibition, resulting, in 
foreseeable ways, in distortion of the meaning of film as a whole. They hence 
suggested that matters relating to translation should be left to the film dis- 
tributors who were bound to come up with a consistent set of terminology. 


International Aspiration 


“Film Corner” featured film developments in Hong Kong and the entire 
Chinese region, showing that even in the beginning the film industry al- 
ready had ambitions of being an international player. The following anec- 
dotes illustrate film practitioners’ determination. In the winter of 1923, on 
knowing that the president of a motion picture association in the United 
States, a certain Mr. Wood, was paying a visit to Shanghai, the local Coronet 
‘Theatre immediately grasped the opportunity to send its staff as tour guides 
to accompany Wood in order to learn from him about new developments 
in areas like film theories and facilities management.'” In the summer of 
1924, some film scholars and journalists from Hong Kong and China visited 
Nikkatsu Production Company in Japan. They undertook a special journey 
to the company’s Kansai Studio in Kyoto. “Film Corner” reported the visit 
with a meticulous description of Nikkatsu’s facilities, the scale of its cast and 
studios, the leading movie stars of the studio, and so on.'° 


Local filmmakers’ aspiration to be part of the global film market is indi- 
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cated by the English titles that popular Chinese films at that time, like Women 
Skeletons (Hongfen kulou, dir. Guan Haifeng, 1922) and An Orphan Rescues His 
Grandpa (1923), carried. Such as endeavor reflected the filmmakers’ ambition 
that Chinese films be produced not only “for satisfying our nation-wide need” 
but for “striving for the international status’ as well as “financial successes” like 
those enjoyed by popular foreign productions.” Having such high expecta- 
tions, of course, they were also aware that the standards of Chinese films still 
needed improvement. Doubting the effectiveness of certain superficial mar- 
keting gimmicks meant to attract the foreign market, such as bilingual subti- 
tling, they raised the point that Chinese filmmakers should first and foremost 
pay attention to the artistic aspects in film production, arguing that artistic 
advancement was the crucial element needed for winning recognition abroad. 
To sum up, through close monitoring of the development of the film 
industry in early Hong Kong, “Film Corner” revealed the local society's 
ever-growing awareness of cinema as one of the major cultural discourses 
in the bourgeois public sphere. In other words, a film page that was sup- 
posed to express the private utterances of individual cultured elites had been 
transformed into a site for public cultural discourse, which, to use Miriam 
Hansen's words, “the dominant public sphere leaves out, privatizes, or ac- 
knowledges only in an abstract and fragmented form.’™ In fact, this unique 
kind of cultural discourse, characterized by strong social and political con- 
cerns, echoed what Leo Lee calls the “business of Enlightenment’—which 
for him had permeated the cultural scenes of Chinese modernity as a whole. 
Actually, early Hong Kong film culture can be seen as a particular mode of 
cultural enterprise in Chinese gimeng (enlightenment), “a term taken from 
the traditional educational practice in which a child received his first lesson 
from a teacher or tutor.” Through this cultural enterprise, we can see that 
while social critics tended to endow what was supposed to be no more than 
a certain kind of entertainment with social and moral functions, film entre- 
preneurs were also aware of their role and responsibilities as social reform- 
ers with a nationalist undertone. Indeed, a geographically small and politi- 
cally “forsaken” island, early Hong Kong did nourish a film culture whose 
nature was in line with a broader historical context featured by a Republican 
nationalism that, to borrow Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh's incisive commentary on 
the Republican cinema as a whole, “was founded with a vision and ambition 
to rebuild China as a modern nation-state . . . [whose] ethos was uplifting, 
forward-looking and resolutely ‘virtuous.”!°° 
The early Hong Kong film development reached its summit in the 1920s, 
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but at that prosperous moment it suffered an outrageous challenge. On May 
30, 1925, demonstrators in Shanghai fighting for labor rights against Japanese 
textile factory owners were attacked by the British police force, suffering 
deaths and casualties, This event, known as the May Thirtieth Incident, di- 
rectly led to the general strike, which first broke out in Shanghai, then quick- 
ly swept through almost all Chinese regions, In June, over 250,000 workers 
in Hong Kong went on strike,” 40 percent of the Hong Kong population, 
and they left Hong Kong to bolster strike actions. The strike paralyzed the 
entire social life and economy of Hong Kong. Most local newspapers, Chi- 
nese and English alike, ceased to publish because of the strike—the Chinese 
Mail only resumed operation in late 1925.'°° The Hong Kong government 
imposed curfews and banned all public gatherings. All entertainment spots, 
including the cinemas, were closed for more than a month.’ It was not until 
October 1926 that the general strike in Hong Kong finally ended. 

‘The sixteen-month strike paralyzed Hong Kong and dealt a heavy blow 
to the early Hong Kong film industry. The Chinese Mail reported that out 
of the seventeen Hong Kong film production companies, only a very few 
survived the strike."° Such an unproductive and poignant phase in Hong 
Kong history doubtlessly caused a destructive break, seriously hindering the 
once-anticipated growth of the film industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Aiming to trace the early development of Hong Kong film and to restore a 
currently incomplete and blurry image of the early Hong Kong filmscape, 
this chapter has scrutinized an array of personages and events by means of 
reading early Hong Kong English and Chinese newspaper coverage. This 
early period of evolution, or indeed grafting of the newly imported Western 
novelty onto an essentially Chinese cultural soil, was not without impedi- 
ments due to a series of innate disadvantages, such as a “small local market, 
minimal capital, inadequate human resources, and sterile innovativeness.’!"! 
But films soon became favorably and auspiciously indigenized because of 
the vast economic and cultural resources that this new industry was able to 
provide. Following such a successful indigenization, Hong Kong film devel- 
opment reached its first important climax in the mid-1920s. 

‘The early Hong Kong film development that ended in the mid-1920s 
formed a quintessential foundation for the industry's eventual bursting into 
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bloom in later decades, not only inaugurating the enormous commercial 
success of this particular entertainment industry, but also boosting a unique 
mode of cultural institution that fulfilled the local entrepreneurs’ as well as 
cultural elites’ social and ideological pursuits. This somewhat unexpected 
evolution led to a distinctively reciprocal relationship between film and 
society, revealing how the former constantly performed a variety of social 
functions while contributing greatly to the economic progress of the latter. 
‘Therefore, in a thorough account of the overall Hong Kong film develop- 
ment, the 1920s cannot be seen as a primitive period, but should rightly be 
regarded as a formative one that had far-reaching influences on the later, 
notable growth of the Hong Kong film industry, setting the stage for the 
golden age of Hong Kong cinema, that is, the 1930s. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Enlightenment, Propaganda, and Image 


Creation 


A Descriptive Analysis of the Usage of Film 
by the Taiwan Education Society and the 
Colonial Government Before 1937 


Daw-Ming Lee 


Although film arrived in Taiwan more than a century ago, relatively few 
books and essays, in any language, have explored Taiwan cinema during the 
Japanese colonial period. In the past quarter of a century, most film studies 
on Taiwan cinema in the West discuss only films and their makers after 
1950, especially those after the emergence of Taiwan New Cinema.' 

As for books written in Chinese on the history of Taiwan cinema, only 
a handful are available. However, most of them are nonscholarly works, in- 
cluding Ye Longyan's The History of Taiwanese Movies during the Japanese 
Colonization, which has been widely quoted by renowned authors such as 
Guo-juin Hong and Yingjin Zhang.’ I have studied the historical develop- 
ment of Taiwan cinema under Japanese colonial rule for more than twenty 
years, and has published many articles in both Chinese and English. My 
articles are based on original research on primary and secondary sources, in- 
cluding films, books, journals, articles, and references published during and 
after the colonial period by Japanese and Taiwanese authors. 

This chapter is an effort to look into how the colonial government uti- 
lized film as a tool to help it rule Taiwan over the fifty years of colonization, 
particularly before the breakout of the second Sino-Japanese war in 1937. 
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Misawa Mamie has written a book on the film policy of the Office of the 
Governor General of ‘Taiwan, which includes similar topics but puts more 
emphasis on laws and regulations, censorship, and film history in the co- 
lonial era. Misawa Mamie focuses her discussion of the use of film by the 
colonial government on two departments, namely the Police Association, 
which concentrated its filmmaking and exhibitions on aboriginal affairs, and 
the Taiwan Education Society, which is also one of the main organizations 
discussed in this chapter. 

Misawa centers her observations on how educators used film as a propa- 
ganda tool to affirm their own position in the moral suasion or edification 
process overseen by the colonial government. She uses several examples to 
illuminate her points that Japanese educators were preachers of nationalism 
internally and advocates of ideal images of Taiwan externally. Contrary to 
Misawa’s theoretical hypotheses, this chapter takes a pragmatic approach 
in finding diachronic and synchronic evidences of government policy (of 
both the colonial government and imperial Japan) and film organizations 
in Taiwan, including but not limited to the Taiwan Education Society. I am 
hoping readers will be able to deduce their own conclusion after inspecting 
all evidence provided in this chapter. 


ITO, TAKAMATSU, AND EARLY USAGE OF FILM 
BY THE COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


Motion pictures arrived in Taiwan at the end of the nineteenth century’ as 
an “attraction,” as Tom Gunning would call it.” Even though the purpose of 
showing such novelties in the colony was no doubt profit, the tone of reports 
or advertisements about such events in local newspapers made them sound 
like scientific demonstrations of a new technology. 

Before the film distribution system started to function in 1908, film 
screenings in Taiwan were run by touring film exhibitors, mostly native 
Japanese from the homeland, and a handful of Taiwanese who had returned 
from Tokyo after learning projection skills, then bringing back projectors 
and films. Early film screenings, an activity usually performed together with 
other entertainments, were no doubt mainly for profit. However, some Japa- 
nese rulers had envisioned the use of motion pictures as a tool of educating 
(or brainwashing) people of the newly acquired colony. 

In 1900, Takamatsu Toyojiré was invited by the director of civil adminis- 
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tration, Goto Shimpei (March 1898—October 1906), to tour Taiwan, exhib- 
iting films on behalf of the colonial government. 

According to Kappei Matsumoto, Takamatsu was involved in the labor 
movement in the late 1890s and early 1900s in Japan. In order to circumvent 
constraints set by the Police Security Act (chian iji ho) of 1900, Takamatsu 
used verbal rakugo entertainment and, later, phonographs and film projec- 
tors to carry the movement's messages to the public. Matsumoto cited many 
sources confirming that Prime Minister Its Hirobumi (January 1898—June 
1898, and October 1900—May 1901), who had noticed Takamatsu’s mixed 
usage of filmed images and speech in 1900, encouraged Takamatsu to show 
films in the newly acquired colony of Taiwan.’ 

Ito obviously realized the potential of using film as an instrument to en- 
lighten or discipline Japanese from the homeland, and to persuade or indoc- 
trinate Taiwanese to accept Japanese colonial rule. Although Takamatsu was 
involved in socialist activities, Its had persuaded Takamatsu not to worry 
about his leftist background, convincing him that social security and propa- 
ganda work in Taiwan required his service. 

Takamatsu took an exploratory trip to the island colony in October 1901. 
He showed films depicting battles of the 1899 Boer War, and the 1900 Boxer 
Rebellion in Peking, by the Eight-Nation Alliance, to local officials and the 
gentry, as well as to paying audiences in the major cities of Taiwan.° 

Such efforts proved, at least on surface, successful to a certain extent. Ac- 
cording to a report in Taiwan Daily News (Taiwan nichinichi shimpo), local 
administrators and gentry at a screening in a northern town enthusiastically 
applauded the marvelous scenes from the Battle of Peking.’ Such were obvi- 
ously occasions for propaganda, using film to show native Taiwanese that 
their former motherland had been defeated once again by foreign nations, 
including imperial Japan. 

After the short exhibition tour, Takamatsu returned to Tokyo to start a 
career as writer-producer of social satire films (called “social puck films”) for 
his own Social Puck Motion Pictures Association.” Meanwhile, he was also 
preparing for annual exhibition trips to Taiwan, which commenced in Janu- 
ary 1904, just before the Russo-Japanese War. Takamatsu arrived in the port 
of Kiryū (Keelung) to start the tour screening of films in Taiwan. While 
showing the films, he constantly made speeches about labor issues and criti- 
cized Japanese officials’ behavior in Taiwan. It was obviously due to his rela- 
tionships with both It6 Hirobumi and Goto Shimpei that Takamatsu was 
spared punishment by the police.” 
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The focus in the early years of the fourth governor-general, Kodama 
Gentar6, and his chief civilian administrator, Goto Shimpei, was to lay 
foundations for civil institutions. Educational planning was considered a 
fundamental part of those measures to establish civil rule. Through the edu- 
cational system instituted in Meiji Japan, the colonial government hoped 
to train the population in basic literacy, economic usefulness, and political 
obedience.” Film was used as a medium outside the educational system to 
win support for the new regime. The use of film by the colonial government, 
through businessmen such as Takamatsu, was no doubt propaganda. 

However, films shown by Takamatsu’s projection units in the early 1900s 
were also meant to enlighten native Taiwanese. Annually Takamatsu would 
assemble a few dozen narrative and nonfiction shorts from Japan and the 
West to show audiences in Taiwan “great scientific inventions, advanced civi- 
lizations, as well as heritage, scenery, humanities, and the state of Japan and 
the world." No doubt Takamatsu intended to use film screenings as a nov- 
elty to attract native Taiwanese, in order to teach them what the “civilized” 
way of life was like in Japan and the West. 

In 1905, Takamatsu showed a newsreel of the Russo-Japanese War dur- 
ing his tour in ten locations across Taiwan. The screenings became a sensa- 
tion everywhere they were held. Total donations of 100,000 yen for national 
defense were gathered during this touring film exhibition.” Obviously, the 
colonial government took the opportunity of these screenings not only to 
collect donations from colonized native ‘Taiwanese, but also to show them 
that Japan had the power to defeat Russia, and thus was able to persuade 
Taiwanese to submit to Japanese rule. In contrast to what other Asians 
saw, the victory of Japan (a developing Asian country) over Russia (a major 
European power) “as a portent for their own prospects of breaking free of 
colonial rule,” the newsreel of the Russo-Japanese War was used by the 
Japanese colonizer to strengthen its colonial rule in Taiwan. 

The newly colonized Taiwanese audience never imagined that the 
Japanese army had the ability to defeat the Russians. In fact, Fujii Shizue 
pointed out that when the Russo-Japanese War broke out, the Government- 
General of Taiwan immediately issued restrictions on reporting the event, 
for fear that people in Taiwan might find out that the funds for engaging in 
war were insufhcient, because of financial difficulties of the imperial gov- 
ernment. There were rumors all over Taiwan about the Japanese capabil- 
ity of ruling Taiwan. People began to sell their bonds and buy silver coins 
in frenzy. In order to solve the financial crisis, the Government-General of 
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Taiwan started a monetary reform, unifying the monetary system of Taiwan 
with that of Japan. 

Therefore, it is dubious that Taiwanese could be so impressed by scenes 
depicted in a Japanese-made newsreel of the Russo-Japanese War that they 
would decide to succumb to Japanese rule. Though it might be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the attitudes of colonized Taiwanese toward their Japanese 
colonizer could change so drastically after watching a film, the incident does 
illuminate that such film exhibition was a well-calculated opinion-changing 
activity used by the colonial government. The success in Taiwan of such 
newsreels confirms the wisdom of Japanese politicians in realizing films po- 
tential “as a political tool in the management of empire.’ 

In the middle years of the first decade of the century, with native Tai- 
wanese rebellions largely subdued, the use of film by the colonial govern- 
ment started to switch from enlightenment or persuasion of local populace 
to promotion of government policy. 

With the arrival of the fifth governor-general, Sakuma Samata (April 
1906—May 1915), in 1906, the policy of the Government-General of Taiwan 
emphasized wiping out the “raw aborigines.”” Sakuma’s first five-year “Ad- 
ministrating Aborigines Plan” (1906-1910) used a carrot-and-stick policy, 
which failed miserably, thus forcing the second five-year “Administrating 
Aborigines Plan” (1910-1915) to move toward fierce military suppression. 
To support the colonial government's new policy, the early objective of the 
Taiwan chapter of the Japanese women’s group Patriotic Women's Associa- 
tion (PWA), an intermediary organization of the Government-General of 
Taiwan, was mainly to comfort soldiers and support the war-bereaved fami- 
lies of those involved in fighting indigenous peoples deep in the mountains 
of Taiwan. 

The Patriotic Womens Association (Aikoku fujinkai) was established 
in Japan in 1901 by Okumura Ioko, following her experiences as a member 
of the imperial comfort delegation to Beijing and Tianjin when the Boxer 
Rebellion broke out in 1900. The objectives of the organization were pri- 
marily to comfort soldiers and support war-bereaved families. Its strong ties 
with the imperial family made it very popular among the social elites. Local 
chapters of the organization quickly spread throughout Japan. Chapters in 
Taicha (Taichung), Tainan, and Taihoku (Taipei) were set up in 1904. The 
main Taiwan chapter was finally established in 1905. Its membership mainly 
consisted of the wives of Japanese high officers and businessmen, as well as 
the wives of Taiwan gentry and social elites. The early film exhibition busi- 
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ness of Takamatsu Toyojiro was strongly linked to Taiwan's PWA chapter. 

In 1909, in order to raise funds to help it carry out its cause, while at 
the same time enlightening local residents, the Taiwan PWA chapter estab- 
lished a motion pictures section, supported by Takamatsu, who agreed to 
organize screenings for nine consecutive days in September in Taipei, fol- 
lowed by screenings throughout Taiwan during the next seven months.” 
‘The great success of this plan prompted the Taiwan PWA to decide not only 
to continue the touring film screenings on a regular basis, but also to set up 
five projection groups within its motion pictures section, to handle film ex- 
hibitions across Taiwan. Takamatsu Toyojird’s company, Taiwan Dojinsha, 
was once again commissioned to organize all the screenings. Thus, Taka- 
matsu made a great fortune between 1909 and 1915. 

The Taiwan PWA became involved not only in the business of exhibit- 
ing films, but also in making newsreels, for which Takamatsu’s Ddjinsha was 
also commissioned. According to Ohashi, in July and October 1910 a camera 
crew, led by famous cameraman Tsuchiya Tsunekichi, was recruited from 
Japan to film the military operations against the Atayal “raw aborigines” who 
were living in the deep northern Taiwan mountains.'* These military op- 
erations were exercised under Governor-General Sakuma’s second five-year 
“Administrating Aborigines Plan.’ 

‘The newsreels they made were shown first to Governor-General Sakuma 
and Civil Administration Director Uchida Kakichi (August 1910—October 
1915), and soon afterward to soldiers, police, students, and the general public 
in Taiwan, for propaganda and fund-raising purposes. The newsreels were 
shown two years later to the press and PWA members at their main office 
in Tokyo. Special screenings of the films were also arranged for the House 
of Lords, House of Representatives, and other officials who were concerned 
with Taiwan.” To officially introduce these films to the Japanese society, 
Uchida Kakichi held a press conference in Tokyo's famous restaurant Seiyo- 
ken and screened the films to journalists,” Such activities attest to the fact 
that the Taiwan PWA indeed acted as an intermediary civilian organization 
producing propaganda films on behalf of the Governor-General’s Office, 
which did not set up its own film projection section until 1914. 

These newsreels were also shown later in the Takushoku (Colonization) 
Expo held in Tokyo's Ueno Park in October and November 1912. A report in 
the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun (October 4) states that the films revealed Taiwan 
indigenous peoples savage custom of “head-hunting” and how hard Japanese 
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soldiers and police fought against the “fearsome” natives, finally forcing the 
“raw aborigines’ to surrender by bombarding their villages.” 

A total of seven films from Taiwan were screened in the Expo. Among 
them, only one film about sugar companies and Port Takao was related to 
industrial development in Taiwan. All the rest are about the indigenous 
culture and the military operation against the “raw aborigines.’ In com- 
parison, films screened in the Expo that are related to other colonized ter- 
ritories such as Chosen (Korea), Kantoshu (Kwantung Leased Territory in 
Manchuria), and Karafuto (Sakhalin) all showed the “development” of these 
territories under Japanese rule, and prospects for their future industrial de- 
velopment. The fact that newsreels depicting the suppression of ‘Taiwan's 
indigenous peoples were featured as representative images of Taiwan in the 
Expo shows how eagerly the colonial government wanted to legitimize its 
forcible suppression of the Indigenes.”’ Exhibiting these films in Taiwan and 
Japan had obviously been aimed at enhancing support locally and nationally 
for suppressing Taiwan indigenous peoples by military means. 

A special screening of the films was also arranged for the former director 
of civil administration, Goté Shimpei (now minister of communication). 
According to Fujii Shizue, the imperial government led by Prime Minis- 
ter Katsura Taré (July 1908—August 1911) and Minister of Communication 
Gotō Shimpei (July 1908—August 1911) originally took no interest in sup- 
porting Governor-General Sakuma’s suppression of indigenous peoples by 
military means. They changed their position after Emperor Meiji, backed 
by the most prominent statesman, (Genro) Yamagata Aritomo, supported 
Sakuma’ plan. The Imperial Diet followed suit and passed a fifteen-million- 
yen budget needed for the second five-year “Administrating Aborigines Plan” 
(1910—1915).77 

This is additional evidence that film was primarily considered by the 
colonial government to be an instrument of propaganda. In total, between 
1909 and 1912, the Taiwan PWA completed three field shootings, ending up 
with twenty film titles,” 

Another reason for the motion pictures section of Taiwans PWA to 
make their 1912 trip to Tokyo, besides showing the newsreels, was to film 
the activities of a group of fifty-three Taiwan “aborigines” who were visiting 
Japan.” Ohashi Sutesaburé mentioned that this new documentary film was 
later shown to (and had astonished) their fellow “aborigines” in Taiwan.” 

This was the fourth time such “mainland sightseeing” (naichi kanko) ac- 
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tivity had been sponsored by the colonial government. Although “mainland 
sightseeing” (inviting leaders of Taiwan's indigenous peoples to visit mod- 
ernized Japan) had been sponsored by the Taiwan colonial government since 
1897,” it became policy in 1910, under the chief of the Police Bureau and 
head of aboriginal affairs, Otsu Rinpei.” The activities of these aboriginal 
leaders in modernized Japan, such as sightseeing in the city and visiting mili- 
tary facilities, were filmed and shown to indigenous audiences, who other- 
wise never would have had such an opportunity. 

The purpose of “mainland sightseeing” or “aborigine sightseeing” (banjin 
kanké), as it related to visiting modernized cities in Taiwan by their leaders, 
was to persuade indigenous people to fear (and not fight against) the mighty 
military power of great imperial Japan. Showing the filmed record and tes- 
timony of their leaders in Japan to indigenous mountain tribes was consid- 
ered an effective way of convincing “aborigines” to accept Japanese rule. Such 
usage testifies to the purpose of film for the colonial government in ruling 


the Aborigines: mainly propaganda. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ACTUAL 
CONDITIONS IN TAIWAN 


Utilizing film as a propaganda tool by the colonial government to convince or 
persuade local Taiwan residents and to inform mainland Japanese, actually 
started much earlier. A film titled An Introduction to the Actual Conditions in 
Taiwan (Taiwan jikky6 shokai, 1907) was commissioned by the Government- 
General of Taiwan from Takamatsu’s company in 1907. In only two months 
the camera crew shot more than 20,000 feet of negatives of the actual condi- 
tions (and a staged scene about subjugating a tribe of “raw aborigines’) of the 
colonial administration, industrial development, civilian lives, and all types 
of scenery in more than one hundred locations around Taiwan. 

According to Ichikawa, the film was used by the colonial government to 
brief the representatives during a budgetary subcommittee meeting in the 
Imperial Diet (teikoku gikai).*' If such was the case, it was obviously a film 
report by the colonial government to the imperial government, as well as to 
the people of mainland Japan. 

The film was also screened in the “Taiwan Hall” at the 1907 Tokyo In- 
dustrial Exposition, and toured all over Japan afterward with a performance 


group composed of Taiwanese singers and an orchestra, as well as Tsou ab- 
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origine performers.” The film and live performances were clearly used in the 
same manner as other custom, cultural, and industrial items exhibited in the 
Exposition (and the previous 1903 Osaka Industrial Exposition) as proof of 
the modernized, progressive results of Japanese colonization in Taiwan, as 
well as an introduction to homeland Japanese about the excellent results of 
the colonial government's acculturation and industrialization policies.” 

Many Japanese politicians considered their success in Taiwan as “proof 
of her worthiness to be admitted into the community of the world’s great 
colonial powers.”** Therefore, a film such as An Introduction to the Actual 
Conditions in Taiwan was important evidence for the colonial government to 
show the central government, as well as the general public, that the money 
spent in the Taiwan colonial adventure was worth every penny. 

The success of An Introduction to the Actual Conditions in Taiwan in 
1907 obviously encouraged the Government-General of Taiwan to con- 
tinue commissioning Takamatsu” or assisting cameramen from mainland 
Japan to produce newsreels and propaganda films on various administrative 
subjects in Taiwan.” It is reasonable, therefore, to conclude that before the 
19208, film was used mostly as evidential proof of the accomplishment of the 
Government-General or as a propaganda tool by the colonial government. 

Not until the late 1910s was film again used by the Government-General 
of Taiwan for enlightenment purposes. This may be attributed to the fact 
that before 1918, education for local residents was not highly valued by the 
colonial government in Taiwan. According to Yanaihara, the colonial gov- 
ernment policy before 1918 was mainly to keep security and stability, to de- 
velop industrial capitalism, and to establish the power of bureaucracy and 
capitalists, all through autocratic police rule,” 

By 1918, education was emphasized under Governors-General 
Akashi Motojiré (June 1918—October 1919) and Den Kenjird (October 
1919—September 1923), who both actively pursued an assimilation policy. 
According to the 1919 Education Rescript, the purpose of education was to 
cultivate loyal subjects and good citizens. To achieve this purpose, Japanese 
language became both the means and the content of education in Taiwan. 
Yanaihara indicated that teaching Japanese in education institutions served 
three purposes: (1) as a communication tool; (2) as a means to develop cul- 
ture; and (3) as a means of assimilation?’ 

Baskett points out that in the early 1910s officials of the colonial gov- 
ernment (and independent distributors and exhibitors like Takamatsu) be- 
lieved that film should be used to improve the lives of the population by 
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educating them about modern life in Japan.” However, such a description 
seems more applicable to the colonial officials of 1919. It should be empha- 
sized that the main purpose of education was not necessarily to benefit the 
colonized Taiwanese, but to “subjectify” them so they would be loyal to the 
Japanese empire. Education was to further the disconnection between Tai- 
wan and China that had already been achieved by trade and tariff barriers 
between Taiwan and China after twenty-five years of colonial rule.*° To Tai- 
wan intellectuals, this policy of ridding them of their own culture was an 
injury to their national dignity. 

After 1914, two important departments of the colonial government most 
often used films in promoting the governments policy—namely, the Min- 
istry of Educational Affairs and the Bureau of Police Affairs.* However, 
before August 1917 both bureaus were only able to screen films either pur- 
chased from homeland Japan and Western nations, or made by commis- 
sioned filmmakers such as Takamatsu. 

It should be noted that before the end of 1915, the Taiwan PWA was the 
major institution to tour screenings of administration-backed films. How- 
ever, in early 1916 the Taiwan PWA abolished its motion pictures section, to 
avoid conflict of interest with burgeoning local film exhibiting businesses. 
By the end of the year, all of the Taiwan PWA films were transferred to 
another intermediary organization of the colonial government, the Taiwan 
Education Society (Taiwan kydiku-kai), which was established by the Min- 
istry of Educational Affairs. In a way, the Taiwan Education Society took 
over the role played by the Taiwan PWA in the use of film for public educa- 


tion purposes. 


THE TAIWAN EDUCATION SOCIETY AND ITS 
USE OF FILM IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The educational use of film by the Ministry of Educational Affairs in con- 
junction with the Taiwan Education Society began in December 1914. 
Thereafter, screenings were delegated to the Taiwan Education Society, 
making it the main administration-based organization to produce and ex- 
hibit nonfiction films in Taiwan through the 1920s. 

The Taiwan Education Society (TES) was founded in March 1901 by 
educators and administrators. In 1907 it became an administration-based 


organization, executing works commissioned by the Ministry of Educa- 
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tional Affairs. Its budget was allocated by the Education Ministry, with the 
governor-general serving as its president and the minister of educational af- 
fairs as its director.” 

After 1910, the major functions of the TES were shifted from scholas- 
tic research to more practical work, such as holding an annual ceremony 
to honor deceased Japanese educators in Taiwan, popularizing the Japa- 
nese language, conducting seminars with renowned intellectuals for mem- 
bers and community, creating interest in world affairs and other important 
knowledge, as well as combining film screenings with popular education 
speeches to achieve better popular educational effects.” Such a shift may 
have been caused by the need found by the Ministry of Educational Affairs 
for the Taiwanese general population to understand the Japanese language 
through various means of public education. 

By the 1910s, the colonial government had realized that the percentage 
of those with the ability to understand the Japanese language among the 
local population was less than desirable.** Some Japanese officials believed 
that those who did not speak Japanese were limited by traditional Chinese 
ways of living, in their spiritual, professional, social, or family lives. More- 
over, very few young Taiwanese were educated in schools or other organiza- 
tions.” Therefore, encouraging local people to learn and use Japanese con- 
tinued to be a major objective of the colonial government from the late 1910s 
on. Some form of social education for the uneducated young population 
was considered vital. Among all vehicles used for social education, film was 
considered one of the most important." At the time, film had already been 
used occasionally as a supplement to language instruction in the classroom. 
‘The colonial government thought that film was so closely related to the lives 
of the general public that it could be used to influence them.” 

In 1914, a motion pictures unit was established in the TES’s popular 
education section. Educational films were purchased, and screenings were 
held frequently in major cities, as well as in remote locations throughout 
Taiwan and the offshore islands, beginning in 1915. By 1917, the number of 
screenings had risen to fifty-two, with a total audience of 96,000." A report 
to the Assembly of the Taiwan Education Society later that year put the 
number of viewers at nearly 120,000 for the ninety-one screenings held in 
1916 and 1917.” 

Such use of film as a tool for social education was very different from 
that of the Ministry of Education in Japan. According to Peter High, it was 
not until around 1919 that the Ministry in Japan finally began to use film 
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as part of its social education program aimed at staving off the domestic 
“Red Menace,””” The more advanced use of film for social education in co- 
lonial Taiwan can be attributed to the special circumstances in the colony. 
As one scholar argued at the time, the island populace, due to their different 
languages and culture, required a more intuitive media, like film, to change 
their attitudes and mentality through the eyes and ears.” 

Even though most of the titles screened by the TES in the 1910s were in 
essence educational, such as Civilized Agriculture, Students in Sports, Auto- 
mobile Racing, Zoo, and Observatory and Astronomy, some films were used to 
promote patriotic feelings about the Emperor and imperial Japan. This was 
actually one of the important functions of the TES. 

In fact, promoting loyalty to the emperor and the state, with the impli- 
cation that the emperor was the state, had been incorporated in school and 
social education in Taiwan since late 1890s. The 1890 Imperial Rescript on 
Education (Kydiku ni kansuru chokugo), which stresses that the loyalty of 
subjects contributes to the prosperity of the Imperial Throne coeval with 
heaven and earth, was translated into Chinese, and the administrative or- 
der (kunrei) that required students to study and memorize the 315-character 
text was promulgated in February 1897. The colonial government hoped to 
strengthen local students’ loyalty to the empire through ceremonial reading 
of the document in front of the royal pictures of the emperor and empress.” 

The date the Rescript was signed by Emperor Meiji had been desig- 
nated “Education Day” by the colonial government. Ever since then, every 
year on October 30 the TES would hold a ceremony celebrating Educa- 
tion Day. When the motion pictures unit was formed in 1914, the TES 
would also screen “educational” films in public places throughout the is- 
land on the evening of Education Day. Thus, film was used to promote the 
idea of “education” to the general public in conjunction with a ceremony 
and other formal activities. 

In February 1916, having purchased a lengthy film (more than 3,500 feet) 
about Emperor Taishd's accession ceremony, the Land Tenure Foundation 
for Education (gakuso zaidan) leased it to the Taiwan Education Society. 
The TES quickly arranged thirty screenings, showing the film to more than 
twenty-eight thousand elementary school students and their parents with- 
in one month, all over Taipei.’ The purpose of these screenings was for 
Taiwanese schoolchildren and adults to know that they must “venerate the 
Royal Family and understand the essence of the national polity,’ according 
to the report in Taiwan Education. It is, therefore, correct for Misawa to 
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point out that it was Japanese nationalism (and modernity) behind the use 
of motion pictures in popular (social) education by the TES.™ The formal 
screening of the 1916 accession ceremony film was the most symbolic ex- 
ample. In 1921, in a similar way the TES screened throughout Taiwan a film 
about the European visit of the crown prince. Nearly forty-three thousand 
viewers attended the eleven screenings.” 

The salute to the royal family had its climax in 1923 when the crown 
prince paid a visit to the island colony, The royal visit in April lasted twelve 
days. The TES had already sent cameramen to Tokyo to film the crown 
prince's departure from the royal residence in Akasaka. Eventually the TES 
made a fifteen-thousand-foot film about the royal visit to Taiwan. The TES 
proudly presented the film to Emperor Taisho and the crown prince for 
their review.” Afterward, the film was widely exhibited across Taiwan, “so 
that the population of the island were able to humbly revere the Holy good- 
ness of the Crown Prince,’ according to Toda Seizé, head of the TES’s mo- 
tion pictures unit, in an article.” 

Four months after the royal visit, a 7.9 magnitude earthquake hit Tokyo. 
The devastating 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake and the blazing aftermath 
killed at least one hundred thousand people. The disaster caused all subse- 
quent celebrations in Taiwan that year to become occasions for donations 
to aid “fellow compatriots in the Homeland.’ This explains why there were 
very few reports in Taiwan Education, the organ of the TES, on the film 
screenings about the crown prince's Taiwan visit.” Yet a great number of 
copies of the film had actually been made and sent to each local government 
(sha that administered more developed areas or cho that administered mar- 
ginal areas). Most of the island's population went to a screening of the film 
almost simultaneously in late 1923.°° 

In order for each sha or ché to do its work in popularizing social educa- 
tion in Taiwan, the TES had already purchased projectors and donated one 
to each local government in 1922, along with a subsidy to purchase or rent 
films to show to the public the following year.” This policy made the screen- 
ing of educational films very popular during the 1920s and 1930s. 

‘The screening of education films on the island in early 1920s coincid- 
ed with the film education movement in Japan, which started in 1917—1918 
when film entrepreneurs, cameramen, and some operational officers in the 
government spontaneously produced documentaries and newsreels for 
educational, enlightenment, and informational purposes.” The film recom- 


mendation movement and the motion pictures exposition sponsored by the 
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Ministry of Education in 1921 finally promoted the educational usage of film 
into a movement. However, such a movement would not be promoted in 
Taiwan until 1930, when the TES earned the status of independent incor- 
porated association. 

Meanwhile, the Taiwan Education Society was only able to screen films 
before August 1917. This means that the TES either had to purchase edu- 
cational films from homeland Japan and the Western nations, or its film 
productions had to be commissioned to outside filmmakers. Takamatsu 
Toyojiré's company Dojinsha, for example, was hired by the TES to film the 
1916 Taiwan Industrial Exhibition celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
Japanese colonial rule.” 

The 1916 Taiwan Industrial Exhibition was the first major exhibition held 
in Taiwan by the Japanese colonial government since its rule over Taiwan 
began in 1895. It was also the first time the Government-General of Taiwan 
opened its door to homeland Japanese, as well as to people from other coun- 
tries. The event was carefully planned and executed. Dignitaries, including 
members of the royal family, former governors-general, and high officials of 
the current Government-General of Taiwan, were invited to attend. 

The film produced for the 1916 Industrial Exhibition by Takamatsu’s 
Dojinsha, however, shifted its focus from the Exhibition itself to the visit 
by HRH Prince Kan'in-no-miya Kotohito Shin‘n6, younger brother of Em- 
peror Meiji, and his wife. On the surface, such a major shift in the focus of 
the documentary film might sound abrupt and strange. Yet it once again 
confirms the preference for patriotism and nationalism (through paying rev- 
erence to the emperor and the royal family) over anything else in the TES’s 
social education program. More than ten thousand feet of negative was shot. 
‘The content of the film, with the exception of exteriors, interiors, and night 
views of the Industrial Exhibition halls, was primarily shots of Prince Koto- 
hito and his wife, including their arrival at the Taihoku (Taipei) Train Sta- 
tion, their visits to the opening ceremony, Taiwan Jinja, the Red Cross, and 
Taicha Park, their receiving aborigines, and so forth.” 

‘The great success of the educational and other nonfiction film screen- 
ings in the first decade of the century had obviously prompted the TES to 
produce films with its own crews. Such a major shift might have also been 
due to Takamatsu’s departure from Taiwan in 1917.” In August of that year, 
Hagiya Kenzo, a veteran cameraman working for the M. Kashi Company, 
was recruited from Tokyo to be a staff technician in the TES. Hagiyas 
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previous shooting of the 1916 Taiwan Industrial Ezhibition film, produced 
by Takamatsu's Dojinsha, had tremendously impressed the TES.” 

By mid-September of 1917, Hagiya was already busy filming events in 
the Taipei area, such as military training, children practicing at the Kote 
Shō swimming site next to the Shinten (Hsintien) River, and scenes in the 
Taipei zoo.” At the end of 1917, Hagiya had already filmed important events 
including the visit in October by HRH Prince Kitashirakawa-no-miya Na- 
ruhisa and his wife, and the Hygiene Exhibition in Taicht in November.” 

Filming the Hygiene Exhibition shows the perceived need to promote 
popular awareness of hygiene.” Epidemic diseases had been serious issues 
during the early years of colonial rule. In fact, “Taiwan had long experienced 
plague, malaria, cholera, dysentery, and numerous other contagious diseas- 
es?” Many scholars have pointed out that more Japanese soldiers died from 
contagious diseases than on the battlefield when Japan took over Taiwan in 
1895. Many Taiwanese, however, either believed in supernatural means to 
cure disease, or just ignored the colonial government's sanitation campaigns, 
such as rat extermination. Therefore, the Japanese authorities started to “ed- 
ucate people” by issuing administrative orders, public lecturing, and holding 
exhibitions.” 

The motion pictures unit of the TES worked closely with the authori- 
ties behind the Hygiene Exhibition, not only by making a documentary of 
the event, but also by being actively involved in the social education part by 
designing and reenacting various ways people could become infected with 
malaria.” After that, the motion pictures unit led by Hagiya was instrumen- 
tal in producing films about epidemic diseases, as well as promoting social 
awareness of how to prevent them. 

For example, in July 1919, when cholera started to spread across Taiwan, 
the TES sent its cameraman to gather material about the treatment of chol- 
era patients at the Mackay Memorial Hospital in Taihoku. At the request 
of the Taihoku Cho, the TES screened the film in Taihoku and vicinity, 
including Kiryū (Keelung) and other cholera-infected areas, in late August 
and September 1919. Each screening was accompanied by speeches from 
government-employed or practicing local physicians. 

The great success of such endeavors prompted the TES to continue 
holding screenings across Taiwan to propagate the concept of hygiene 
among the general public.” In 1919, the unit held sixty-seven screenings 
about such topics in different parts of Taiwan, with more than 125,000 el- 
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ementary schoolchildren attending.” The especially high attendance that 
year was unusual, because in years without the serious threat of epidemics, 
the motion pictures unit held fewer screenings with smaller audiences. For 
example, in 1920 there were only nineteen screenings with about seventy 
thousand people attending. 

By 1918, Japan experienced the so-called Taisho Democracy, after Hara 
Takashi (September 1918—November 1921) became the first “commoner” 
prime minister. Military staffs were replaced by civil servants as governors- 
general of Taiwan. Consequently, Taiwan had its first civil servant, Den Ken- 
jiro, as governor-general in 1919. In the context of the “extension of Japan 
proper policy” (naichi enché shugi), that is, the policy of ruling Taiwan in the 
same fashion as homeland Japan, which was initiated by Prime Minister 
Hara, Governor-General Den Kenjird began a large-scale reform to inte- 
grate the colony into Japan proper. 

Before accepting the governor-generalship, Den Kenjir6 explained to 
Hara that an important part of his assimilation policy was educating the 
Taiwanese to be pure Japanese. Upon assuming his duties in Taiwan, Den 
proclaimed that Japanization of Taiwan and assimilation of the Taiwanese 
were the goals of his administration.” Taiwanese people were to achieve 
political equality with the Japanese, so long as the colony could reach a 
level of development similar to that of Japan.” Consequently, the Educa- 
tion Rescript of 1922, also known as an integration rescript, was promul- 
gated by Governor-General Den to abolish the policy of separating Japa- 
nese and Taiwanese students based on their race. The curriculum of the 
public schools, which local Taiwanese attended, was brought closer to that 
of Japanese students’ primary schools. The most important change was the 
addition of Japanese history. The declared objectives of teaching Japanese 
history to Taiwanese students were to provide a general introduction to 
the “national polity” and to cultivate “national spirit” (kokumin seishin).” 
This would prepare the Taiwanese to devote themselves to the emperor 
and imperial Japan in wartime. 

In 1922, after the promulgation of the new Education Rescript, the 
Government-General started rural reform to improve the quality of local 
manpower. Film screenings were considered a vital part of the program.” 
In order to popularize social education, the TES started to hold training 
sessions for the staff of local governments that were responsible for such af- 
fairs. Twenty-six clerks attended the ten-day session in May 1922, held in the 
second-floor canteen of the Governor-General’s Office.® Students studied 
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not only handling of film and operating projectors, but also the history and 
development of movies, principles of motion picture cameras and projec- 
tors, as well as the aesthetics, sociology, and the psychology of film.” As part 
of the Government-Generals efforts, many of the local governments started 
their own film projection training after 1923, with assistance from the TES'’s 
motion pictures unit. By the early 1930s, similar training sessions would be 
held for employees of other governmental institutions, such as schools and 
the tax bureau.” 

Interestingly enough, it was around the same time that schools, or- 
ganizations, and local governments in Japan proper also began to utilize 
film for education or propaganda purposes. Film was used in both school 
and social education. In urban and rural areas alike, film screening was ex- 
tremely popular. In order to enlighten the populace, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation held a training session on motion picture projection techniques in 
Ueno, Tokyo, in August 1924," almost two years after the TES’s similar 
training sessions held in the governor-general’s office building. Once again, 
Taiwan was more advanced than mainland Japan in the use of film for 
education and propaganda. 

Though most of the public screenings (and some special screenings for 
the Governor-General’s Office) were still held by the motion pictures unit 
of the TES, starting in October 1922 some screenings were supported by lo- 
cal governments.” By 1924, most of the screenings for public education had 
already been taken over by the local governments’ projection units,*° and by 
1930, screenings by local film associations were very common. For example, 
the Taichi Sha Film Association held 538 screenings in 1930, with more 
than 220,000 in attendance.’ 

To facilitate public education through film in rural areas, beginning in 
1922 the Internal Affairs Bureau (Naimukyoku) used its budget for social 
affairs to purchase educational films for the TES to screen throughout the 
island, and gave selected films to local governments to do their own screen- 
ings.” Head of the motion pictures unit Toda pointed out that the TES 
made sure each local government received the best possible educational 
films for regular screenings.” 

By the mid-1920s the TES would produce about twenty-five films an- 
nually using its own cameramen, and purchase another twenty or so Japa- 
nese and foreign educational films.” By March 1924, the TES had already 
made eighty-four films with its own cameramen.” Though most of the films 
were about topics related to Taiwan and homeland Japan, fourteen of them 
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(about 17 percent) were records of political events;” eleven films (13 percent) 
depicted local agriculture and fishery products; twenty-two (26 percent) 
were about cities, offshore islands, scenery, and transportation; five pro- 
moted good hygiene and prevention of epidemic diseases; and five showed 
sports events, mostly athletic meets. Films representing cultural affairs were 
very few.” Only three films were directly related to education.” This clearly 
indicated that the use of film by the Taiwan Education Society was, like its 
predecessor, the Patriotic Women’s Association, for political and propagan- 
distic purposes, rather than educational. 


FUTILE EFFORTS BY THE TES TO PROMOTE 
MODERN IMAGES OF TAIWAN 


The Taiwan Education Society not only produced and showed films about 
mainland Japan to Taiwanese adults and schoolchildren, it also produced 
and showed films about Taiwan to Japanese in the homeland. In 1920 the 
Taiwan Education Society started promoting favorable images of Taiwan 
as one of its functions. Misawa notes that the TES played a dual role in 
Taiwan—on one hand, it imported the content of Japanese nationalism 
from mainland Japan; on the other hand, it had to create content represent- 
ing a positive picture of Taiwan and export it to mainland Japan.” 

In March and April 1920 the TES dispatched a four-man group to Ky- 
ushu and Tokyo with the purpose of presenting the actual situations of Tai- 
wan. A report in Taiwan Education on the “Introducing Current Situations 
in Taiwan’ (Taiwan jijo shokai) project once again reveals the frustration felt 
by the colonial government and Japanese residents in Taiwan about Taiwan's 
tarnished image in the eyes of the mainland Japanese: 


Even today, twenty-five years after colonization, in homeland Japan Tai- 
wan is still thought to be an inferno—with mountains filled with jungle 
diseases, and plagued with malaria, constantly in danger of your head 
being hunted by the savages. One of the reasons for such a misconcep- 
tion to continue is the lack of a factual introduction to today’s Taiwanese 
culture for mainland residents. Consequently, when one tries to invite 
people from the mainland to work in Taiwan, either in the field of edu- 
cation or any other profession, tangentially they feel the environment in 


‘Taiwan is not very convenient,’ 
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“In order to eliminate such misunderstanding, to enhance the willing- 
ness of the inland people to come to Taiwan to contribute to the develop- 
ment of education and other fields in Taiwan, as well as to understand the 
relationship between Taiwan (as a southern territory of the empire) and the 
power of the Japanese empire,’ the TES felt a need to dispatch a group to 
homeland Japan to reveal the actual situation of Taiwan.” 

Each propaganda session consisted of one or two speeches in the day- 
time and a film screening in the evening. The film the TES showed included 
shots of aboriginal children riding on small crafts to attend school, which 
was said to be the most attractive scene to audiences in Japan proper.” 

In Kyushu, audiences for evening film screenings were much greater than 
for the morning and afternoon speeches, which were aimed at government 
officials, entrepreneurs, intellectuals, teachers, and students. An estimated 
forty-one thousand people attended the screenings in Kyushu.” Screenings 
in Tokyo were more political, in the sense that some sessions were arranged 
exclusively for the royal family, entrepreneurs, and intelligentsia. Some for- 
mer and current high officials of the government of Taiwan, including Goto 
Shimpei, came to Tokyo specifically to address audiences before the film 
screenings. Two sessions in Hibiya Park, attended by an estimated eighteen 
thousand people, indicate the project's popularity. 

The Tokyo screenings were highlighted by a special screening for the 
crown prince and other princes.”” According to Misawa, the Taiwan Educa- 
tion Society associated its activities with the royal family in order to enhance 
the image of Taiwan, and to highlight the importance of its project, “Intro- 
ducing Current Situations in Taiwan.”” However, I suspect that the crown 
prince wanted to see the film depicting actual conditions in Taiwan because 
he wanted to prepare for his visit to the island five months later. 

‘The success of the first group prompted the TES to dispatch a sec- 
ond group to areas west of Nagoya (including two cities and eleven pre- 
fectures) in 1921.’ To prepare for this project, Toda Seizé, head of the 
motion pictures unit, and cameraman Hagiya Kenzo spent time shoot- 
ing beautiful spots and exotic scenery throughout Taiwan, months before 
their Kansai trip.” 

Hisazumi Eiichi, head of the 1921 group and a former education ofh- 
cial for the Government-General of Taiwan, estimated that the twenty-nine 
screenings in the fifty-five-stop schedule attracted hundreds of thousands of 
viewers. During their tour, the group not only showed films introducing ac- 
tual events in Taiwan, they also brought a camera and shot more than three 
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thousand feet of film showing stunning scenes and ancient sites, as well as 
the royal tour to Kyoto and Osaka by the crown prince. 

Nonetheless, Hisazumi pointed out that some Japanese viewers had 
doubts about the purpose of the screenings—whether the colonial govern- 
ment just wanted to solicit teachers and immigrants to live and work in Tai- 
wan. The source of funding for this TES project was also questioned. 

Such criticisms reveal the limits to using speeches and film screenings to 
lobby the general populace. Even though the TES and the colonial govern- 
ment continued to participate in major events, such as the 1922 Tokyo Peace 
Expo, and held several large-scale touring exhibitions between 1924 and 
1929 to introduce current developments in the Colony, their efforts seemed 
to be ineffective. 

In 1923, the TES solicited assistance from a nongovernmental organiza- 
tion, the Eastern Association (Toyo Kyokai). After meeting certain criteria, 
institutes in Japan, Chésen (Korea), and Manchuria were allowed to bor- 
row films in the “Introducing Current Situations in Taiwan’ series from the 
Eastern Association.’ The TES connection with the Eastern Association 
is a particularly interesting development. 

Originally established in 1898 by politicians and the financial world as 
the Taiwan Association (Taiwan Kyokai), to help the Japanese government 
manage its first colony, the Eastern Association changed its name in 1907 
after Japan annexed Korea, in order to include Korea and Manchuria as part 
of its territories of concern. Therefore, showing the “Introducing Current 
Situations in Taiwan” films to similarly colonized Korea and Manchuria 
through the Eastern Association carried certain overtones. 

It is not known how successful the efforts by the Eastern Association 
were, However, individual attempts by the TES to introduce Taiwan to Ja- 
pan via films continued after 1924.'°° Starting in 1925 such films were shown 
to visiting Japanese educational groups to introduce education in Taiwan. In 
April and May 1929, the Government-General of Taiwan held exhibitions in 
Tokyo and Osaka to promote Taiwan. Traveling Taiwan (Taiwan no tabi), a 
film produced by the TES, was screened in Osaka in May.” 

A major shift happened in the Taiwan Education Society in January 
1931. It became an independent incorporated association that owned land, 
a building, and a women's high school. The TES also expanded its internal 
structure to include six departments: general affairs, accounting, school edu- 
cation, social education, publications, and photography. 


The mission of the TES’s photography department would no longer be 
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restricted to showing and making films for social education. It was enthusi- 
astically involved, beginning in 1931, in the production of educational films 
to be used as supplementary material with textbooks throughout Japan. 
For example, a twenty-five-hundred-foot film produced by the TES, en- 
titled Taiwan, was designated by the imperial government as an educational 
film to be used for teaching material in Japan proper, when teaching the 
subject of Taiwan from the designated teztbook.”? Taiwan comprehen- 
sively presented geography, agriculture, animal husbandry, fisheries, forest 
products, and minerals, as well as city and rural scenery, historic places, 
and modern ports. Its main purpose was to clarify the misconception in 
Japan about Taiwan that Taihoku (Taipei) was a dangerous place, and that 
malaria was still widespread. 

In 1931 the TES also established a policy to produce its own films about 
Japan's scenery and ancient sites in conjunction with textbooks. Schools in 
Taiwan would receive these films from the TES, instead of buying them 
from film companies in Japan. The TES started to work with teachers in 
normal schools, primary schools, and public schools in Taihoku to illustrate 
content concerning Japan proper in textbooks for Taiwan students, helping 
them better understand their unknown “motherland.” It was said to be a nec- 
essary step in basic education to cultivate students as Japanese nationals,’ 

Ten new titles (8,450 feet) about homeland Japan's scenery and vener- 
able locations were planned in 1931.'"° These films were made by the TES for 
use in classrooms in Taiwan's primary and public schools because textbooks 
written for children in Japan proper were deemed too distant from the lives 
of children in Taiwan. 

In 1936, eighteen more titles to be used as supplements to textbooks were 
produced by the TES, among them fifteen films about Japanese scenic spots 
and ancient sites. These films were used both in school education and in 
social education. Some titles in the list featuring beautiful Japanese settings 
and historic locations, as well as the royal tour to Kyoto and Osaka, were 
actually shot by TES cameramen dispatched in 1921 for the “Introducing 
Current Situations in Taiwan’ project. 

Even though the TES boasted about the great success of these films, as 
well as the events mentioned above, their actual effectiveness is dubious. The 
misconceptions of mainland Japanese about Taiwan were so deeply root- 
ed that any effort on the part of the colonial government to correct them 
seemed futile. According to actor Sawamura Kunitaro, as late as 1942, cast 
and crews of the “national policy” film Clan of the Sea (Umi no gozoku, dir. 
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Arai Ryohei, 1942) still dreaded going to Taiwan for location shooting be- 
cause of their stereotypes about it—a place rife with aborigines, poisonous 
snakes, and malaria, 1" 

Nakamura lamented that propaganda efforts by institutions such as the 
Bureau of Colonial Production (Shokusankyoku) had put too much stress on 
Taiwanese culture, aboriginal dances, and exotic produce, such as bananas, 
coconuts, betel nuts, and so on, and rarely mentioned industrial products, 
thus creating misconceptions. ™? However, screening Taiwan, a film with 
positive images of industrial development, in elementary schools in Japan 
proper did not seem to achieve the effects expected by the colonial govern- 
ment in Taiwan. 

Twenty-five years of efforts to create a positive image of colonial Taiwan 
in mainland Japan, starting in 1907 with An Introduction to the Actual Condi- 
tions in Taiwan, turned out to be an uphill battle by the colonial government 
and Japanese living in Taiwan. After almost half a century of Japanese rule, 
Taiwan was still seen by many Japanese in the homeland as a backward area 
of the empire! No wonder wansei, Japanese born and living in Taiwan, were 
despised by people in Japan proper even after the Second World War. 

The Manchurian Incident, and the ensuing Shanghai Incident in Janu- 
ary 1932, did not change the direction of the TES’s photography depart- 
ment, which continued to make supplementary films and engage in training 
programs. However, two years later, following the League of Nations’ con- 
demnation of the invasion of Manchuria by Japan, the direction of filmmak- 
ing and attitudes toward film in Taiwan altered. 

Isolation from the world made the Japanese government and military 
more eager to use film for propaganda purposes, such as “proclamation of 
a national state of emergency and the need for absolute national unity,’ to 
quote from an article in the Home Bureau's Censorship Annual in 1934.” 
In other words, films made by the TES after 1934 showed a tendency to 
promote patriotism, militarism, and the Japanization of Taiwan. 

‘The use of film by the Taiwan governor-general, and intermediary orga- 
nizations, thus entered a new phase in film history. 


CONCLUSION 


Taiwan was imperial Japan's first colony. During the first and last periods, 


it was ruled by the military, with seventeen years of civilian rule interposed 
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from 1919 to 1936. Because of these changes of administration, as well as the 
turbulent political and military events during the first half of the twentieth 
century in Japan and East Asia, when Taiwan was ruled by the Japanese 
empire, the colonial government's use of film varied in different administra- 
tions and different historical periods. In this chapter, I have illuminated how 
colonial and imperial policies dictated the ways film functioned in Taiwan 
between 1895 and 1937. We can also deduce, from the ways film had been 
used before Japan actively engaged in a prolonged war, variations in the focus 
of different administrations. 

‘Taiwan was one of the earliest territories in the world to use film for 
political rule, before Japan's other colonies, such as Korea and Manchuria, 
let alone the Japan home islands itself. 

Differential treatment is the basis for colonial rule. One cannot disregard 
that during Japanese colonial rule of Taiwan, a master-slave relationship ex- 
isted between the colonizer and the colonized. All Taiwanese, including the 
indigenous, were deprived of their subjectivity."* Thus, as a tool to promote 
colonial policy, it was natural for film to be used to promote Japanese his- 
tory and culture, and to help establish identification with the emperor and 
imperial Japan. 

The fifty-year history of film policies of the Government-General in 
Taiwan may be summarized in three stages: (1) propaganda and enlighten- 
ment, between 1900 and 1917, in which films were used to enlighten, and 
promote government policies among, native ‘Taiwanese, and to promote a 
modern images of Taiwan among mainland Japanese; (2) social and school 
education, between 1917 and 1937, at first with emphasis on social education 
in order to improve the quality of local manpower, and later to make films as 
supplements to textbooks; (3) propaganda, after 1937, to promote national- 
ism, militarism, and the policy of Japanization. 


Notes 


1. Tze-lan Sang took the same view in her recent paper on the state of the field in 
Taiwan cinema studies.“ There are relatively few publications in English that offer a long 
view of the development of Taiwan cinema.” She cited this author's Historical Dictionary 
of Taiwan Cinema (2013) and Guo-juin Hong's Taiwan Cinema: Contested Nation on 
Screen (2011) as two rare examples; Tze-lan Sang, “The State of the Field in Taiwan Film 
Studies” (presentation at the Second World Congress of Taiwan Studies, London, June 
18—20, 2015). 


2. Yes book contains countless errors in fact and far-fetched description or baseless inter- 
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CHAPTER 5 


“Guangzhou Film” and Guangzhou 
Urban Culture 


An Overview 


Hui Liu, Shi-Yan Chao, and Richard Kiaying Ku 


Chinese film historians have generally agreed that film industries have 
thrived in many large cities in China with different development ecologies.' 
However, current research on the history of Chinese cinema has been too 
narrowly focused on Shanghai cinema alone. To expand the scope of Chi- 
nese film historiography we identified Guangzhou and its cinema history 
of the early Republican period as a point of departure. Our research found 
that there is a close connection between the development of Guangzhou 
city and the cinema history specific to the area of South China, including 
Guangzhou and Hong Kong. 

In the following pages, we will first provide a brief history of the city of 
Guangzhou. It is the foundation for our subsequent proposal of the idea of 
“Guangzhou film” in the chapter's second section. By challenging the par- 
adigm in Chinese film history that has been narrowly based on the film 
industry and urban culture of Shanghai, the idea of “Guangzhou film,” as 
will become clear in the third and fourth sections, materializes through an 
examination of early Lingnan-based film culture that involved not only pro- 
duction and distribution, but also exhibition and consumption in an evolv- 
ing urban milieu. Also crucial to this were the geopolitics and historical con- 
ditions particular to Guangzhou, as well as the intricate interaction between 
Guangzhou and Hong Kong. By stressing the significance of a Lingnan- 
based regional film culture, along with Guangzhou relative dominance 
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in the early Republican era, we argue for a rethinking of Chinese national 
cinema from the perspective of regional cinemas and their corresponding 
urban cultures. 


THE CITY OF GUANGZHOU: A BRIEF HISTORY 


Guangzhou and the Lingnan area (south of the Five Ridges in Southern 
China) had profound geopolitical significance in the modern reformation of 
China. This area was the most typical representative of a marine culture that 
took shape after 1757, when Guangzhou (then known as Canton) was the 
only treaty port until after the Opium War (1839-1842), when there were 
“five treaty ports” dotting five coastal cities of China. Overseas Chinese trav- 
eling abroad and foreign merchant ships that docked in Guangzhou brought 
it a few advantages: it was the first city to be exposed to Western cultures, 
and it enjoyed more openness than inland cities; it also had the largest num- 
ber of professionals dealing with foreign affairs. Moreover, overseas students 
and overseas Chinese brought with them Western education, technology, 
and media. 

It was due to this that Guangzhou played a pivotal role in modern re- 
forms in China. On the map of Chinese geopolitics, Guangdong Province 
sits in the south of China, and was the first to be assaulted by Western bat- 
tleships. The cession of Hong Kong in 1841 and Baoan County in 1898 were 
two indicators. Within this context, Guangdong also became the birthplace 
of representative Cantonese talents who had a spirit of anti-imperialism and 
self-improvement, such as Kang Youwei, Liang Qichao, and Sun Yat-sen. 
‘The natural barrier of the five ridges led to an attenuated sense of belong- 
ing to inland China in terms of both politics and cultures. While there had 
been inclinations of autonomy toward the end of the Qing dynasty,’ a great 
passion for revolution was manifested among Cantonese talents and capital. 
From late Qing to the beginning of the Republic of China, Guangzhou dis- 
played a new time and space and showed an eagerness to construct the city 
according to Western style. 

‘The thirteen sectors of trading along the Pearl River had long broken 
the scope of traditional city walls and moved the city center of Guangzhou 
downstream to the north band of the Pearl River. With its proximity to the 
colonial city of Hong Kong, a place of mainly Cantonese-speaking people, 
Guangzhou developed a distinct social structure that gravitated toward 
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commerce rather than industry. As foreign trade became the economic pillar 
of the city, a unigue environment was shaped. Financial speculation brought 
back by overseas Chinese businessmen, frequent smuggling along the coast- 
al areas, and conflicts occasioned by foreign investments and local reactions 
further helped define the city of Guangzhou. 

From 1917 to 1927, Sun Yat-sen and the Nationalist Party (Kuomintang 
or KMT) established political sovereignty in Guangzhou three times. This 
period can be called the glorious “Ten Years of Guangzhou,” during which 
Guangzhou took the lead in city construction in China. For example, Guang- 
zhou learned from European and American models to build the first Chi- 
nese modern city with a new municipal system. Sun Yat-sen’s son, Sun Fo, 
then mayor of Guangzhou, launched large-scale city construction activities, 
including building roads, maintaining riverbanks, improving transportation, 
building public facilities and commercial residential buildings, and so on. In 
October 1921, the first public park opened in the city. This park provided 
recreational spaces to the public; it showcased the development of modern 
Guangzhou city." Long Bund Road, which was built during 1901-1914, be- 
came the new thoroughfare, crossing the east and west of Guangzhou, and 
it also became the most prosperous business/entertainment district, popu- 
lated with shops, cinemas, and brothels.’ On June 21, 1912, China's first de- 
partment store, Guangzhou Sincere, opened on Long Bund Road. Another 
major department store, the Sun, and its affiliated Asia Hotel opened on 
January 4, 1919. The twelve-story building that housed playgrounds, hair sa- 
lons, and bathhouses was unprecedented in China. These department stores 
on Long Bund Road set the benchmark for Shanghai's city development. 
Along with the prosperity of the Long Bund Road district also came the 
peculiar design of arcade or veranda. A hybridity of Chinese and Western 
architectural styles, the main objective of this particular design was to facili- 
tate shopping regardless of the weather.” 

In the 1920s, the traditional Chinese attire was gradually replaced by 
Western clothing. Imported perfumes, body lotions, leather shoes, foreign 
houses, and cars were leading the lifestyle of the residents.’ An article in 1935 
titled “Living Conditions in Guangzhou” stated, “Guangdong Province was 
the first to establish commercial relations with foreigners, and it was also the 
most prosperous in this. The land of Guangdong is rich, and the living con- 
ditions are the best among all provinces. The capital of Guangdong is akin to 
European and American cities, leaving Shanghai far behind.” 

Along with this prosperity of Guangzhou city came a robust film culture. 
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In Guangzhou, there were numerous cinemas dotting the Pearl River banks, 
the Huiai Road central to the old city, and the then-official Yonghan Road. 
‘There were over thirty cinemas in Guangzhou, second only to Shanghai. 
The cultural atmosphere of film was even more pronounced. The profound 
influence of film culture on fashion was exemplified by local celebrity Huang 
Xiulan. The bearer of the title “Miss Xiguan,’ Huang was representative of 
Guangzhou fashion. Xiguan is a traditional neighborhood west of the city 
center known for its Lingnan cultural heritage. Fond of foreign films, Huang 
would frequently go to movies starring Shirley Temple and would replicate 
the clothing style of her characters with embroidery. She even changed her 
named to Xiulan, homophone of the Chinese translation of “Shirley.” 
Moreover, it may be that Guangzhou residents differed from Shanghai 
urbanites in taste when it comes to film appreciation. Guangzhou and Hong 
Kong, so to speak, constituted a unique Cantonese film culture, retaining a 
particular kind of cinematic experience and urban culture. However, in cin- 
ema studies, or even urban cultural studies, few have been done with a clear 
focus on “Guangzhou” per se. The city of Guangzhou, despite its vital impor- 
tance and prosperity in the early Republican era, has been largely ignored. 
Compared with the limited studies on Guangzhou city, study of Guang- 
zhou film is virtually nonexistent. The film industry was part of the urban 
history of Guangzhou. However, the study of the history of Guangzhou 
has been limited to trade and urban development. As a detailed survey in 
one doctoral thesis in 2005 notes, there are virtually no studies on Guang- 
zhou's consumer culture.” While some research showed that Hong Kong 
began film production in the 1920s with topics exploited from local life, why, 
then, did Guangzhou not take full advantage of its geographical location and 
regional culture to become a full-blown cinema city? Somewhat ironically, 
while Hong Kong is generally regarded as the center of current Cantonese 
popular culture, it was in effect behind Guangzhou in the 1920s. In respect to 
the scale of film industry, research released by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce in 1930 also showed that Guangzhou was the second busiest regional 
film market in China, second only to Shanghai in terms of both the output 
of production and the total capacity of the movie theaters (detailed below). 
More to the point, since the 1980s, when China opened to the world, 
Hong Kong has significantly reshaped the identity of Lingnan culture with 
its Cantonese films and songs. However, the important contribution of 
Guangzhou to the history of the Republican period and its interaction with 
Hong Kong has been ignored. Indeed, our proposal of the idea of “Guang- 
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zhou film” calls attention to this forgotten history and proffer an embed- 
ded account of the Lingnan-based urban film culture during this key era. 
From the overweening influence of Shanghai then, to the gravitational pull 
of Hong Kong now, it is advisable to restore Guangzhou initial clout and 
natural habitat to the region's cinema and popular culture. 


“GUANGZHOU FILM’: CINEMA AND URBAN STUDIES 
BEYOND SHANGHAI 


“China's early film production industry developed in parallel lines: one in 
Shanghai, the other in Guangzhou," remarked Guan Wenging (Kwan Man- 
ching, Moon Kwan, 1894-1995), a veteran filmmaker who participated in both 
the Guangdong and the Hong Kong film industries.” In the 1910s, few films 
were made in China. The national film industry essentially took off in the 
1920s, with the world recovering from World War I, concomitant with the 
United States streamlining film production process and formulas.” It was 
documented in the Yearbook of the Chinese Film Industry 1927 that “film com- 
panies have mushroomed since the tenth year of the Republican period (1921), 
which was truly sensational,’"“ By 1925, there were already some 175 film com- 
panies in Shanghai, Beijing, Tianjin, Zhenjiang, Wuxi, Hangzhou, Chengdu, 
Hankou, Xiamen, Shantou, Guangzhou, and Hong Kong altogether. Among 
them were 141 in Shanghai, followed by Guangzhou with 8, and Hong Kong 
with 7.” In terms of the number of cinemas, before October 1930, there were 
seventeen cinemas in Guangzhou with 14,300 seats, ranking second in China 
next to Shanghai, which had fifty-seven movie theaters. Following Guang- 
zhou, Hankou had fifteen, Hong Kong had thirteen, and Xiamen had twelve.'® 

Even though Guangzhou ranked second when judging by number, the 
two developing lines of Shanghai and Guangzhou mentioned by Guan Wen- 
qing appeared quite unbalanced. Guan's remarks on Guangzhou were none- 
theless weighted by the largest region of cinema audiences: the Nanyang 
Chinese communities in Southeast Asia. Two factors merit attention here. 
First, the 30 million overseas Chinese consisted mainly of Cantonese, who 
were the major contributors to the box office of the Chinese film industry in 
general. And before the advent of sound film, there was no division between 
Cantonese and Mandarin films. Second, the cinemas in many big coastal cit- 
ies were then run by foreign businessmen, having screening contracts with 


American film companies. Domestic films as a result rarely got the chance 
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to be screened in cinemas. “The biggest market (for domestic films), exclud- 
ing domestic venues, resided primarily in the islands in Southeast Asia, 
and secondarily in Vietnam,’ wrote one journalist for The Public Comment 
(Gongpingbao).'’ Chinese audiences in the region retained a strong feeling of 
nostalgia. They cared not so much about the films’ quality as about the tra- 
ditional folklores and fantasies associated with their motherland. Therefore, 
many film companies in Guangzhou and in Shanghai as well tailored films 
for the diaspora audience. The same journalist commented: 


Many film companies in Shanghai thought of alternative strategies to 
avoid direct competition with foreign companies. They drew upon clas- 
sic novels of gods and spirits, such as Journey to the West and Investiture 
of the Gods [Feng shen bang] as the sources of film scripts.’® 


Distributors from Southeast Asia also traveled to Shanghai to select, pre- 
pay for, and thereby help finance the films they were interested in, well before 
their completion; they hence established business relationships with production 
companies (such as the Tianyi Company, one of the top three film companies in 
Shanghai at that time, forerunner of Shaw Brothers), With the arrival of sound, 
however, Guangzhou became the privileged center for Cantonese film produc- 
tion. This tremendous audience base also helped explain why Hong Kong be- 
came another center of Cantonese films along with the arrival of sound. 

With the opening of the Shanghai port in 1843, which was closer to the 
geopolitical center of China, it quickly replaced Guangzhou as China's for- 
eign trade center, and later became the center of modern and contemporary 
culture. After the advent of sound film in China in the 1930s, Shanghai cin- 
ema, due to its proximity to the political center of Nanjing, produced talkies 
in Mandarin Chinese and perpetuated the legitimacy of Mandarin as the 
lingua franca for Chinese cinema, with stars like Ruan Lingyu finding them- 
selves marginalized due to their insufficient Mandarin. In contrast, Hong 
Kong and Guangzhou were trying to develop Cantonese-language films 
with local talents during the same period. Compared with Shanghai cinema 
as the representative of Chinese cinema, Cantonese-language films embod- 
ied intimate connections to the region in which they were produced. The 
Cantonese-speaking populations in Guangdong and Guangxi Provinces, to- 
gether with the 30 million overseas Chinese (over 70 percent of whom were 
Cantonese-speaking), comprised the major audiences of Cantonese films. 

Early cinema cities had to be port cities in order to ensure the importa- 
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tion of film stocks and eguipment as well as the distribution of films. Aside 
from Shanghai, the seven port cities, including Harbin, Dalian, Hankou, 
Tianjin, Hong Kong, and Guangzhou, accounted for 62 percent of the total 
cinemas in the entire country and 70 percent of the total seats.” Among 
them, Guangzhou and Hong Kong were the most likely candidates for de- 
veloping a different film industry vis-a-vis Shanghai. However, much like 
the discrepant agendas “autonomous governance of united provinces,’ pro- 
posed by Chen Jiongming,” and the “great unity,’ proposed by Sun Yat-sen, 
the Nanjing government in 1936 went so far as to ban all dialect films in or- 
der to promote Mandarin films and enhance the monopoly of Shanghai cin- 
ema. This political prohibition ignored the historical fact that Guangzhou 
had been a cinema city, and it—as will be addressed below—would help 
reconfigure the intricate dynamic between Guangzhou and Hong Kong, 


THE RISE OF GUANGZHOU FILM” AND ITS 
EXTERNAL CONSTRAINTS 


‘The earliest film-related activities in China took place in colonial regions 
or concessions in port cities where foreigners clustered. American Far East 
shooting teams had arrived in Hong Kong to shoot scenic films in 1898, only 
three years after the invention of film.” As for screening activities, the tar- 
get audiences consisted initially of foreigners and eventually of Chinese. For 
Chinese audiences in Guangzhou in particular, early screenings mostly took 
place in teahouses, or during breaks in Cantonese operas. As one local ob- 
server stated, “During the reign of Emperors Guangxu and Xuantong [the 
first decade of the twentieth century], films arrived in Southern China, first 
at the ‘Pichong Academy’ overseen by the Shishi Academy Church located 
in Daxin Street of Guangzhou. Films were screened as sideline entertain- 
ment when classes were over. . . . Not long after that, a new cinema named 
Jinghuatai opened at Hui’ai Ba Yue. This, as the first cinema in the region, 
would be later regarded as the ancestor of movie theaters in Southern Chi- 
na.” When films were new to Guangzhou, the screening conditions were 
quite simple: they were mainly arranged in teahouses, academies, or the- 
aters as a sideline business. Between 1911 and 1920, simple screening venues 
appeared in Minzhi, Tonglingtai, and Xuanyuan Bridge; sideline film pro- 
jecting businesses appeared in the Yuzhang Academy, Yijing Hotel, Jiutian 
Dongjia, East Garden, and the rooftop of the Sincere department store.” 
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‘These screening activities gradually familiarized the Guangzhou residents 
with films, and a film cultural atmosphere eventually developed. 

‘The city of Guangzhou was undergoing rapid transformation in the ear- 
ly 1920s, and films were one of the most salient factors that represented the 
modernization (Westernization) of Guangzhou. The Guangzhou Republican 
Daily (Guangzhou minguo ribao) launched in June 1923 was the first party 
newspaper of the KMT. Shortly after its launch, an article titled “Talking 
about Films” was published on September 25, 1923, which announced the 
setting up of a special column on films: 


The film industry is booming in China. Guangzhou alone has eight to 
nine cinemas, and there are film production companies in Hong Kong. 
Previously movie fans concentrated on one or two actors/actresses, as 
they appear in feature-length films such as Huanglian and Mo Ligiong. 
Most of the film stars in this industry were barely known by our audi- 
ences. Nowadays ... actors and actresses gain more attention. If a film 
celebrity stars in a new movie, audiences rush to warmly embrace it. This 
provides evidence for the tremendous pace at which the film industry is 
developing. To introduce Western civilization and to boost art and edu- 
cation, we specially set up a column for news and reviews on films. We 
will earnestly introduce valuable films around the world, and spare no 
efforts in criticizing those we consider harmful to society. We will also 
release the latest news from film circles, in the hope of stimulating public 
interest. Essays or opinions from our valued readers would be profusely 
appreciated,” 


In terms of the relationship between a city and film, foreign films, es- 
pecially Hollywood movies, played a leading role in the formation of urban 
film culture. The closer local showings were to the initial release dates, the 
more non-Chinese audiences there were. However, during the 1920s, as in- 
fluenced by Western culture, Chinese people started to display a stronger 
penchant for movies. In cities where foreigners clustered, Chinese accounted 
for 30 percent to 70 percent of audiences, depending on the films’ appeal. 
In the inland city of Beijing, Chinese viewers totaled up to 90 percent of 
audiecnes.” Many early cinemas were bought and set up by foreign entre- 
preneurs and overseas Chinese who had distribution contracts with major 
Hollywood companies. In light of this, the formation of national film in- 


dustry served the purpose of countering foreign exploitation and monopoly. 
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The turning point came in 1925, when Chinese filmmakers became more 
actively involved at the level of film production, This had everything to do 
with the market of overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. As famous early film 
producer Zhou Jianyun summarized, 


In 1925, there were as many as forty to fifty film production companies in 
Shanghai, and there were one or two new ones being set up each month. 
At that time there was a strong demand among the film traders from 
Southeast Asia for Chinese films: whenever a new film got released, it 
would be sold at a good price.” 


In a report on the film markets of Chinese cities conducted in 1930 by 
J. E. Jacobs, the U.S. Department of Commerce ambassador for Shanghai, 
the author identified the year 1925 as a turning point for Chinese film pro- 
duction: “From 1921—23, there were only 6 films. But there were 57 in 1926, 
and the number was no less than that in 1927. The number for 1928 and 
1929 was no more than 50.” The year 1925 was of special significance for 
the film industry of Guangzhou: it was the year when the Canton—Hong 
Kong strike broke out, which prompted the return of many local residents 
to Guangzhou. The exodus brought an unexpected influx of creative talents 
and financial capital to Guangzhou. Prior to the strike, there were seventeen 
film production companies in Hong Kong, including Dahan, Liangyi, Sishi, 
and Guangya. These film companies had produced a dozen short films, but 
all of them had to close down in the wake of the strike. Guangzhou seized 
this opportunity to build up its own film industry. Before the Hong Kong 
film industry recovered in 1928, Guangzhou took advantage of this golden 
opportunity to fully utilize its locale and human capital. 

The first film production company in Guangzhou is connected to the 
set located at a Xiguan mansion owned by China Sun (see figure 5.1), It was 
set up for the film Love Is Dangerous (Rouge, Yanzhi, dir. Li Beihai, 1925). 
In 1925, Liang Shaopo from Hong Kong created the Diamond Film Com- 
pany (Zuanshi) in Guangzhou. He constructed a tent for shooting opposite 
Rouji Hospital (the third affiliated hospital of Guangzhou Medical College 
today). Tidal Wave of Love (Aihe chao, dir. Liang Shaopo, 1926) and A Small 
Circle (Xiao xunhuan, dir. Liang Shaopo, 1926) were shot here in 1925-1926. 
Later Liao Huashen, an overseas Chinese from America, rented the space 
behind the temple of the city god, and established the Supreme Motion Pic- 
ture Company (Tian’nan), which produced three films: The Law Breaker 
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Figure 5.1. Shooting 
Love Is Dangerous 
(Rouge) in Guang- 
zhou, 1924, with actors 


putting on makeup 


(Mingjiao zuiren, dir. Liao Huashen, 1926) and An Orphans Escape (Guer 
tuoxian ji, dir. Liao Huashen, 1927). From 1925 to 1927, seven film companies 
were set up, among them Guangya, Baiyue, and Guangzhou Nanyue. Dur- 
ing these three years, they produced eight films (see table 5.1), most of which 
bore local Guangzhou thematic resonances. 

Were these films embraced by the local audiences and markets? To begin 
with, the cinemas were not agreeable to showing local Cantonese films. Lu 
Gen (Lo Kan, Lo Gun, 1888-1936), the “King of Cinemas” in Hong Kong 
and Guangzhou, was not only unsupportive, but actively tried to squeeze 
them out (detailed below). The cinema owners became cautious, afraid that 
once they screened Cantonese films, they would be blacklisted by Lu Gens 
Mingda Company.” Second, to a culture deeply reliant on verbal expres- 
sions, Cantonese traits were hard to capture so as to cater to the local audi- 
ence before the advent of sound film. The films did not feature local char- 
acteristics beyond the thematic. Love Is Dangerous, Army Dream (Congjun 
meng, dir. Chen Junchao, 1926), and Tidal Wave of Love reached audiences 
before June 1926, and their receptions were mixed, to say the least. One 
movie fan thought that the acting in these three films tended to be either 
underperformed or overperformed.” A film critic also lamented, “It is not 
that Guangdong does not have enough talent in the film industry. Nor is it 
that the production companies lack adequate financial capital. There are ac- 
tually quite a few decent scriptwriters around.’ Why, then, were these three 
films “released to such criticism that potential moviegoers might have been 
discouraged”?*° In any case, the subsequent release of The Law Breaker was 
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applauded by movie fans. Sheng Hua and Huang Yugi considered the film 


to have an egual footing with foreign films: the directing was comparable to 


that of foreign masters, the acting was to the point, and the plot was deli- 


cately compler.” Another movie writer with the penname of “Dragon Gate 


Swordsman” commented that he had seen quite a few local productions 


that turned out to be rather unpleasant experiences, but The Law Breaker 


Table 5.1. A List of Guangzhou Films, 1925-1927 


Title 


Production company 


Main subject 


Premiere date 
and venue 


Love Is Dangerous 


(Rouge) (1925) 


Tidal Wave of Love 
(1926) 


Army Dream (1926) 


A Small Circle (1926) 


The Law Breaker 
(1926) 


Fake Mask 
(1927) 


An Orphans Escape 
(1927) 


Multiply and Make a 
Fortune (1928) 


Hong Kong Minxin 
Company, Guang- 
zhou Production 
Team 


Diamond Film 


Company 


Guangya Film 
Company 


Diamond Film 


Company 


Supreme Motion 
Picture Company 


Baiyue Film Com- 
pany 


Supreme Motion 
Picture Company 


Guangzhou Nanyue 
Film Company 


Based on the short story 
“Rouge” in Chinese 
literary classic Strange 
Stories from a Chinese 
Studio 

Based on the famous 
spoken drama pro- 
duced by the Hong 
Kong Chung Sing 
Charity Society 

Depicts the calamities 
for common people 
caused by conflicting 
warlords 

Depicts the unpredict- 
able human mind 
and the miseries of 
workers under eco- 
nomic and imperialist 
exploitation 

Tells the story of a cou- 
ple fighting against 
the feudal system to 
be with each other 

Based on Cantonese folk 
tale Killing a Dog to 
Advise Her Husband 

Tells the story of a child 
breaking free from 
abduction 

A satiric comedy with 
deep social morals 


February 23, 1925; 
Minxin World The- 
atre, Hong Kong 


February 24, 1926; 
Nanguan Theater, 
Guangzhou 


May 2, 1926; Hong 
Kong 


N.a. 


September 9, 1926; 
Mingzhu Theater, 
Guangzhou 


November 16, 1927; 
Guomin Theater, 
Guangzhou 
November 24, 1927; 
Xin Guomin Theater, 
Guangzhou 
February 8, 1928; 
Yonghan Theater and 
Zhongyang Theater 
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worked ata higher level.” Recalling An Orphans Escape, Liu Jintao—a cine- 
matographer at Baiyue Film Company—said that it was ardently embraced 
by the audiences.” Still, the box office of these films could never compete 
with soaring American and European productions. Nor were they matches 
for their Shanghai counterparts, especially given that the latter had in recent 
years gained a handsome industrial scale. 

Almost all the film production companies chose to locate around Xigu- 
an district, the well-known business center of Guangzhou in modern times. 
Over thirty film companies were established in the 1920s and 1930s, spread- 
ing around the old city of Guangzhou and Xiguan (see figure 5.2 for the 
major companies). This indicated that films, as a new form of production, 
needed support from established businesses, and that they simultaneously 
benefited the latter with a new form of culture, which was facilitated by the 
establishment of cinemas in the same neighborhood (see figure 5.3, detailed 
below). More often than not, new film companies in Guangzhou would sim- 
ply rent traditional mansions or built tent factories, as opposed to building 
special shooting sets, as in Shanghai. This exposed the deficiency of the pro- 
duction capacity of the Guangzhou film industry. As a matter of fact, once 
the Hong Kong film industry recovered after 1928, several companies with 
their roots in Hong Kong returned home. During 1929-1931, the old com- 
panies in Guangzhou slowly closed down, while no new companies opened. 

It was not until the 1930s that the Cantonese film market regained its 
geographic autonomy: twenty to thirty film companies mushroomed into 
being during 1932-33, as “prosperity made a rare case in the recent decade.” 
In terms of production quantity, Guangzhou also exceeded Hong Kong 
during this revival. Guangzhou as the center of Cantonese culture appeared 
to have a particular attraction to local films, with the Cantonese language as 
its core. 

Additionally, unlike other port cities where the cinemas were controlled 
by foreigners, most of the cinemas in Guangzhou were owned by Chinese 
nationals. As a native Cantonese, Lu Gen, for instance, reinvented himself 
from a comprador providing service to foreign banks for their trades with 
China,” into the first Chinese national dedicating to the cinema business in 
Southern China. His empire of cinemas perfectly demonstrates the trend: 
that the majority of Hong Kong businessmen were from Guangdong. As 
Zhang Xiaohui points out, “Many early Cantonese businessmen simulta- 
neously possessed the identities of Hong Kong businessmen or overseas 


Chinese businessmen.”*® After Lu Gen set up his film distribution outlet 
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Figure 5.2. The locations of major production companies in 1920s—30s 
Guangzhou 


Mingda and the Coronet Theatre in Hong Kong with around two hundred 
seats,” he built the Mingzhu Theater at the Long Bund with around six to 
seven hundred seats. ‘That was the first formal movie house in Guangzhou, 
pivotal to the growth of local film culture. 

It is important to note that the Chinese ownership of Guangzhou the- 
aters had much to do with the city’s abundant overseas remittances. The 
decade of 1917 to 1927 saw a peak in this financial flow. According to Zhang 
Xiaohui, “Overseas remittances were mainly used in speculation busi- 
nesses, such as real estate in Guangzhou, land transactions, and usury.”*® 
Guangzhou had a thriving cinema industry, ranking second nationally, and 
almost all of its cinemas were built by overseas Chinese who returned from 
aboard.” As a result, while there were only thirteen venues involving screen- 
ing activities in Guangzhou before 1920,*° new cinemas started to appear 
thereafter: one in 1920, one in 1922, two in 1923, two in 1924, four in 1925, 
three in 1926, eight in 1927, three in 1928, two in 1929, four in 1930, one in 
1931, three in 1933, one in 1934, and one in 1937. By the time the war broke 
out in 1937, thirty-nine cinemas had been built in Guangzhou. The biggest 
five in the early days were Jinsheng, Mingzhu, Guomin, Zhonghua, and 
Yonghan, which had luxurious “wide seats and grand cinema halls.’*! In the 
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Figure 5.3. The locations of major movie theaters in 1920s—30s Guangzhou 


1930s these cinemas were upgraded with sound film projection systems, and 
luxurious decorations and sofas were added to the interiors. The first-class 
cinemas with first-run releases included Jinsheng, Mingzhu, Xin Guomin, 
Zhonghua, and Yonghan: these five cinemas had exclusive screening rights. 
Jinsheng, Mingzhu, and Yonghan only screened Hollywood films, while 
Xin Guomin and Zhonghua only screened Chinese films, mainly Shanghai 
films. These cinemas were located at the business centers in Xiguan and 
Long Bund. Together with the architectures of the East Asia Hotel and Asia 
Hotel, they created a prosperous urban milieu in the early Republican pe- 
riod (see figure 5.3 for the major theaters). 

There were conspicuous communications and interactions between the 
early film industries of Guangzhou and Hong Kong. The two cities also 
manifested a supplementary relation, thanks to different political environ- 
ments. Though “the two cities were more or less the same, Guangzhou was 
a bit more prosperous.’ But in general terms, Hong Kong triumphed over 
Guangzhou in political stability and financial capital. Accordingly, in 1932, 
Tianyi Company from Shanghai moved southward, and when the U.S. over- 
seas Chinese Zhao Shushen (Chiu Shu-sun, Joseph Sunn, 1904-1990) and 
Guan Wenging returned to China to found the Grandview (Daguan) Film 
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Company (originally founded in Los Angeles in 1933), they chose to relocate 
to Hong Kong instead of Guangzhou. These were the two biggest film pro- 
duction companies in Hong Kong in the 1930s, which helped expand the 
film industry of Hong Kong. These external political and economic factors 
restricted the further development of Guangzhou film industry. As of Au- 
gust 1935, a local newspaper reported that “the film production companies 
have all left Guangzhou for Hong Kong.’** On top of this, the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese War had in fact strangled the development of Chinese 
national film production industry in general. There were no big film com- 
panies even in Shanghai after 1945. Hong Kong, with its peculiar colonial 
status, by contrast, became a very desirable place to continue the Chinese 
film industry. Compared with Guangzhou, the advantages of Hong Kong 


became even more pronounced. 


THE DEMISE OF GUANGZHOU FILM 


In analyzing the reasons for the failure of Cantonese cinema after the mid- 
dle of the Republican period, Ming K. Chan pointed out that Guangdong 
people's personalities were too strong, and there were many internal con- 
flicts. Furthermore, Guangdong had the tradition of giving much weight 
to trade but less to production. Guangdong is “located on the edge of the 
coastal borderline, which is vastly different from the central plains ... 
(The Cantonese] are less ambitious in politics than in business.” Politi- 
cal naiveté could somehow be detected in Cantonese intellectual elites 
such as Wang Jingwei, Hu Hanmin, and Chen Jitang, who, as cofounders 
of the Nationalist Party, became gradually marginalized amid the power 
struggles with political newcomer Chiang Kai-shek. Looking at the na- 
tional film industry from this perspective, it is notable that Cantonese 
people and capital constituted the strongest force in the early days. Even 
in 1926 in Shanghai, there were fifteen film companies, such as Great Wall 
(Changcheng), Big Asia (Daya), and Pacific (Taipingyang), which were 
founded by Cantonese, alongside fifty-three Cantonese actors (such as 
Yang Naimei, Zhang Zhiyun, and Wang Hanlun), and eleven Cantonese 
directors (like Zhang Huichong).*° But the Cantonese presence waned 
in the following decade. In the 1930s, Lianhua Film Company, the biggest 
film company in Shanghai, aggregated capital from both Guangdong and 


Hong Kong to run a new cultural enterprise, though it ended in failure. Its 
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entrepreneur, Luo Mingyou (Lo Ming-yau, 1900—1967) spent the rest of 
his life in missionary service in Hong Kong. Lu Gen, the aforementioned 
“King of Cinemas” in Guangdong and Hong Kong, was talked into the 
joint venture Grand Theatre in Shanghai, which directly resulted in his 
bankruptcy. 

Lu Gen owned many luxurious cinemas in various cities, including 
Hong Kong, Guangzhou, Shanghai, Hankou, and Beijing, and monopo- 
lized the distribution of Hollywood films in Hong Kong and some parts 
of the Mainland. As Lu’s business model centered on profitable Hollywood 
imports, it was not in his interest to see local Guangzhou films flourish. 
Accordingly, he would, through vicious tactics, cut off supplies to cinemas 
that screened locally made films. But when American film companies set 
up distribution offices in Shanghai and became Lu’s direct competitors, Lu 
changed his business strategy by tapping into film production. He rented 
Mingyuan Studio, which belonged to Luo Mingyou, to establish Zhenye 
Company, and made a Cantonese film titled The Fool Pays Respect (Dailao 
baishou, dir. Hou Yao, 1933). Lu Gen, like many others, held a negative at- 
titude toward regional films. He believed that the center of Chinese film was 
Shanghai, and had the ambition to capitalize on this with his financial puis- 
sance. By contrast, it was two non-Cantonese personalities—Shao Zuiweng 
(Runje Shaw, 1896-1975; owner of Tianyi) and Shao Shushen (founder of 
Grandview)—who believed in the value of this regional culture and mar- 
ket. In 1936 when the Nationalist government banned Cantonese-language 
films in the name of the unification of the Chinese film industry, Shao and 
Chiu, the bellwethers of the Cantonese film industry, initiated the Huanan 
Film Association to negotiate with the Nationalist government and earned 
a three-year grace period.“ 

In tandem with the global distribution of American film and the Man- 
darin language policy adopted by the Shanghai film establishment, the tran- 
sition to sound cinema in the 1930s determined the regional character of 
Guangzhou and Hong Kong films. Produced in vernacular Cantonese, most 
of these films featured local and historical subjects, and their audiences con- 
sisted mainly of moviegoers in Guangdong, Guangxi, and Southeast Asia. 
However, there was also competition for human resources and capital be- 
tween these two cities. In the 1919 Industrial Plans, Sun Yat-sen drew exam- 
ples from the common prosperity of the harbor cities such as Victoria and 
Vancouver in Canada and Seattle and Tacoma in the United States to make 
the point that Hong Kong and Guangzhou could also enjoy common pros- 
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perity. But in fact, political relations between Guangdong and Hong Kong 
had always been quite fraught. For example, behind the curtain of the 1924 
Canton Merchant Volunteers Incident and the 1925 Canton—Hong Kong 
strike, there were fierce conflicts between the British-Hong Kong govern- 
ment and the Guangzhou government underneath. Within the film indus- 
try, although communication between Guangzhou and Hong Kong and 
the sharing of talents, financial capital, and technology were firmly in place, 
there was inevitable competition all along. Eventually Hong Kong would re- 
place Guangzhou as the central port city of Southern China, downgrading 
Guangzhou to a second-tier foreign trade city. 

From the 1920s, when the film industry began to develop, to 1937, when 
the war broke out, it was hard to decide which of the two cities was winning 
the competition in the film industry: there was no significant difference in 
their respective film cultures and the scale of their industries. They both 
remained at low levels of production, and they both enjoyed a stable Can- 
tonese film market. Hong Kongs competitive edge began to show after 1934. 
This was because Guangzhou had an inferior position in political stability 
and port trading conditions. The filming equipment and film negatives, for 
example, had to be imported via Hong Kong, with complicated procedures 
and taxes,*® As veteran filmmaker Lu Dun recalled: 


The production institutions were weak in themselves: they had weak 
economic power, so much so that they did not even build shooting sets. 
Oftentimes they made films on the rooftop of the Sincere Company, 
or in the old Xiguan mansions. They had rather primitive equipment. 
And with the box-office success of the sound film The Platinum Dragon, 
directed by Xue Juexian [Sit Gok-sin, see Kenny Ng's chapter in this 
volume) ] and Romance of the Songsters, produced by Grandview (and di- 
rected by Zhao Shushen), the Guangzhou film industry, totally lacking 


filming equipment for sound films, was outcompeted.”” 


A bigger issue lies in the fact that the national film industry developed 
in sync with the revolutionary history of modern China. The Guangzhou 
film industry lost the first opportunity with the establishment of the Nan- 
jing government in 1927; it was incapable of catching up with the Shanghai 
film industry. The second opportunity for Guangzhou film to develop was 
missed when the war broke out in 1937, and the opportunity was passed to 
Hong Kong (the sudden fall of which came in 1941). Hong Kong was fur- 
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ther empowered by the many filmmakers who fled Shanghai. In the article 
“Why Wasnt the Base of Cantonese Films Set in Guangzhou?” Lu Dun 
suggested that “Guangzhou was the most unsettled city, eventful with un- 
satisfactory living conditions ... the local bureaucracy was corrupt, and daily 
life and social security were unstable, Many capitalists were much discour- 
aged. Therefore, the base for Cantonese film production moved to Hong 
Kong, a place with a more secure environment.” 

Hong Kong displayed a solid city identity in her films, with pronounced 
regional culture and language, while Guangzhou became a less visible en- 
tity. Despite the famous Pearl River Film Studio, Guangzhou had not been 
considered the cultural source of Cantonese films, or as a city that would 
become the center of the regional film industry. Hong Kong benefited from 
its status as a colony, which protected it from much political turbulence, and 
finally earned it the opportunity to develop Cantonese-language films into 
a remarkable cultural product that realized the convergence of technology 
and art. The flexible and pragmatic overseas Chinese investors would not 
hesitate to replace Guangzhou with Hong Kong to sustain their film invest- 
ment. Hong Kong was 200 kilometers from Guangzhou and in the 1920s it 
took at least half a day to cross the Shenzhen River to arrive in Hong Kong 
(other than this traditional ferry route, the Guangzhou-Kowloon railway 
started operation in 1911, and a Guangzhou—Hong Kong airline link became 
available in 1930). For the film industry, with the change of times and the 
establishment of cultural trends, it was inevitable for human resources and 
financial capital to side with one of the two cities. Nevertheless, the oppor- 
tunities and problems Guangzhou faced in the Republican period are still 
important topics in the study of Lingnan culture. 


CONCLUSION 


With the canon of Chinese national cinema firmly in place, we should value 
the diversity of regional cinemas, and attend to the different ways that people 
from various regions received movies. While advocating for the importance 
of other cinema cities besides Shanghai, we are fully aware that this stance 
may also run the risk of perpetuating Shanghai as the sole representative 
of Chinese cinema. A characteristic of China lies in its ethnic diversity and 
geographic expansiveness. If film is deemed a diversifiable cultural expres- 
sion, it should reflect multiple layers of meanings. When we return to the 
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study of history, however, we find Chinese film history has been portrayed 
as lacking diversities and complezities; it is unlike a film history of “China,” 
but like a one-dimensional narrative. It even misses the lines of develop- 
ment that really matter: How did films arrive in China? How was Chinese 
audiences’ perception of film shaped? On what ground was the cinematic 
conception of national film production established? What exactly was the 
structure of the film industry in the Republican period? None of these ques- 
tions can be answered by simply referencing Shanghai cinema. Thus the sig- 
nificance of the current study lies not only in presenting new materials, but 


also in reframing existing film historiography. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Way of The Platinum Dragon 


Xue Juexian and the Sound of Politics 
in 1930s Cantonese Cinema 


Kenny K. K. Ng 


PROLOGUE 


In 1936, a Shanghai movie magazine carried a gossip column on Cantonese 
opera maestro Xue Juexian (Sit Gok-sin, 1904—1956), titled “Xue Juexian 
Remakes The Platinum Dragon: Part Two.” The subtitle of the article, how- 
ever, issued an unfriendly warning to Xue: “It is hoped that he would bet- 
ter check the censorship order beforehand.” Just one year before, another 
Shanghai journal reported that Xue had set up his own film company in 
Hong Kong to produce Cantonese sound films. Meanwhile, he was going 
to refuse to submit his new films to the Nanjing government censors for 
inspection.” The two pieces of entertainment news give us a glimpse of the 
cultural politics of popular Cantonese talkies in the mid-1930s, namely, 
the feud between the thriving Cantonese film industries and the Nation- 
alist (Kuomintang) government in Nanjing in enforcing restrictions on 
Cantonese-speaking films. The 1930s was also a crucial moment for Chinese 
cinema in its transition from silent picture to sound film productions. In 
1933, Shaw Zuiweng (Runje Shaw, 1896-1975) of Shanghai's Unique Film 
Company (Tianyi) collaborated with Xue to produce the first Cantonese 
sound film, The Platinum Dragon (Baijinlong, dir. Tang Xiaodan, 1933), and 
it became an instant hit at home and abroad. The Platinum Dragon was one 
of the top-grossing films in Shanghai, Guangzhou, Hong Kong, Macau, and 
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Southeast Asia. Soon Cantonese talkies blossomed and took the market by 
storm as the lure of lucrative profits attracted both local and foreign capital 
as well as filmmaking talents to Cantonese filmmaking. 

What lies behind Xue Juexian's alleged move to repudiate the National- 
ist government's imposed restrictions on Cantonese-language film produc- 
tions has to do with the politics of sound and spoken language in Chinese 
cinema. Kues story constitutes a critical chapter and yet a missing episode 
of Chinese film historiography and Cantonese film culture during Chinese 
cinema's transition from the silent to the sound stage. When cultural bu- 
reaucrats of the Nationalist regime introduced censorial mechanisms and 
tried to intervene in Chinese film productions in the 1930s, they campaigned 
to drive out the martial arts genre, ghost movies, and immoral stories from 
mainstream cinema houses, as they were deemed a threat to the regime's 
goal of nation-building. Whereas the tabooed subjects of the superstitious, 
the supernatural, and the racy in early Republican cinema recently have gen- 
erated scholarly discussions,’ Cantonese sound film developments and the 
linguistic-cultural debates on dialect films have yet to be addressed. 

Cantonese filmmaking was always torn between political alignment with 
the nation and its pursuits of commercial interest and entertainment value. 
Nationalist screen policies went on offense against Cantonese talkies be- 
cause censors suspected that they would hinder the linguistic and political 
unification of the nation. Besides obvious political motivations on the side 
of the government, the campaign to curb Cantonese-dialect films mani- 
fested the enduring rivalry between Cantonese- and Mandarin-speaking 
pictures that was born alongside Chinese sound films. With the arrival of 
sound in Chinese films, the Hong Kong—Guangdong region emerged as the 
largest production center of Cantonese talkies, exporting its product not 
only to Cantonese-speaking communities in South China, but also to the 
Chinese diaspora in Southeast Asia and North America. Furthermore, the 
assimilation of Cantonese opera performance into talking pictures with the 
popularization of gramophone records created a vibrant commercial cinema 
with lucrative profits. In its rivalry with Shanghai-based Mandarin films for 
market share and cultural supremacy, Cantonese cinema was inevitably en- 
gaged in cultural politics on local, national, and transnational levels. 

The Platinum Dragon, the first Cantonese talkie, is no longer extant, as 
many Cantonese films made before the 1950s have been lost. But the recent 
rediscovery of a corpus of early Cantonese talkies in the 1930s and 1940s, in- 
cluding Xue Juexian’s The Platinum Dragon: Part Two (Xu Baijinlong, 1937), 
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has provided archivists and scholars new access and renewed perspectives 
from which to reconstruct early Cantonese film history and aesthetics.‘ 
What prompted the Cantonese opera artist to remake The Platinum Dragon 
in 1936? Did Xue use the remake of his film to respond to the Nationalist re- 
gimes challenging political demands and market constraints on Cantonese 
pictures? What does the sequel tell us about the generic and artistic charac- 
teristics of Cantonese cinema as a crossover between Cantonese theater and 
screen, and between Hollywood and Cantonese opera and film? 

To begin with, The Platinum Dragon was initially one of Xue's success- 
ful opera-and-film fusions and theatrical productions of “Western-costume 
Cantonese opera” (xizhuang yueju). Kues opera performance was adapted 
from the Hollywood film The Grand Duchess and the Waiter (dir. Malcolm 
St. Clair), released in 1926. After producing the film sequel The Platinum 
Dragon: Part Two in 1937 (codirected by Gao Lihen [Ko Lei-hen] and Xue 
himself), Xue remade part 1 of the story in 1947 as The New Platinum Drag- 
on (Xin Baijinlong, dir. Yang Gongliang [Yeung Kung-leong]), which is simi- 
lar to his 1933 film in terms of themes and plots. 

The Platinum Dragon was obviously not a singular case (but the most 
successful one) of operatic adaptations and filmic remaking in early Can- 
tonese film culture. But Kues successful film marked a significant change 
by spawning a wave of popularity for Cantonese opera films in the 1930s. 
Yu Mo-wan argues that in their heyday, Cantonese opera films constituted 
a significant portion of Cantonese film production during the 1930s. These 
films were mostly based on old Cantonese opera plots, restaging the stories 
in contemporary contexts using modern costumes and scenery and still em- 
ploying Cantonese opera songs.’ But the highly popular Cantonese opera 
cinema in early Chinese film historiography has been forgotten partly be- 
cause most of these films no longer exist, and partly because they have been 
considered secondary in artistic merit in comparison with either stage opera 
performances or cinema itself, treated as mere popular entertainments for 
mass consumption.” 

Among the many Cantonese opera films of merely entertainment value, 
however, the Cantonese operatic remakes of Ernst Lubitsch’s The Love Pa- 
rade (1929) stand out as among the best works in the category. The Hol- 
lywood film was adapted into two “Western-costume Cantonese operas” in 
Shanghai's theaters in the early 1930s, starring respectively Xue Juexian and 
Ma Shizeng (1900-1964). It was Xue Juexian who went on to transform the 
Hollywood picture into a Cantonese film version, as Xuangong yanshi (liter- 
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ally, “An Amorous History in the Jade Palace,’ dir. Shao Zuiweng [Runje 
Shaw]) in 1934.’ A versatile and leading opera performer with star power 
established on stage, Xue was quick to capitalize on the new media and de- 
livery channels of gramophone, radio, and film, which in tandem gave birth 
to a new audiovisual entertainment culture in urban China during the early 
Republican era.” Further, Kues creative talents and entrepreneurial zeal en- 
abled him to move between the various modes of cultural productions and 
across different fields of artistic and commercial activities. 

Early Cantonese sound films drew on Western and Hollywood inspira- 
tions. They also had a close relationship with Cantonese theater, singers and 
actors crossing between the stage and screen in Hong Kong, Guangdong, 
Shanghai, and Southeast Asia.’ These intricate cultural-geographical cir- 
cuits, with their constant transfer of capital, technology, agency, and talent, 
allow a critical conception of Cantonese cinema as translocal and transna- 
tional from its inception. This chapter offers a study of the texts and contexts 
of these two extant films of Xue, and seeks to raise issues of transnational- 
ity and intermediality in relation to Kues pioneering Cantonese opera-film 
crossovers, and to ponder the political-cultural meanings of his Cantonese 
film-remaking in Cantonese cinema. Yiman Wang’ study of the remakes of 
Lubitsch’s The Love Parade by Xue Juexian and Ma Shizeng in their Can- 
tonese opera film versions indicates the quintessential transborder flows 
between foreign cultures and local traditions in the development of Can- 
tonese films, and in Kues case, the abundant transcultural appropriations 
of stories, styles, and performance between Hollywood, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, and Southeast Asia. Using Cantonese cinema as a prime example, 
Wang proposes the “transnational” as a methodology to “address the cultural 
politics in Chinese film production, distribution and ezhibition.”” Resisting 
the claim of transnational cinema as an outcome of economic globalism and 
commodification, Wang seeks to redirect criticism to the importance of in- 
tercultural exchange and negotiation. She considers the “Western-costume 
Cantonese operas” as “foreignizing remakes,’ in which “the ‘foreign’ contrib- 
utes to formulating Cantonese (and later on Hong Kong) cinema and the 
correlated lingual-cultural subject positioning” from the 1930s on." It is in 
the vigorous interregional film activities that one finds the interplay between 
various Chinese filmmaking communities (especially between Shanghai, 
Guangzhou, and Hong Kong) highly interactive, whereas their cultural bor- 
ders are invariably being reshaped. 


In distinction from Wang's ultimately theoretical reflection of “border 
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cultural politics in its enunciation, modes of address and exhibition” in 
transnational film studies, I am concerned about how Xue’s adventurous 
and commercial Westernized Cantonese opera films assimilate foreign ele- 
ments in the Cantonese performance tradition and strategic practice to en- 
gage cultural politics on regional and national levels. My study of Kues Can- 
tonese opera film remaking and adaptation of Hollywood puts his ventures 
within historical contexts in relation to the cultural politics of Cantonese- 
versus Mandarin-language cinema, dynamic regional flows between Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and Southeast Asia, and intergeneric adaptations between 
stage and screen. Historically, Kues artistic innovation and entrepreneurial 
vision could only be achieved in an intermediated environment with new 
technology transfer and exchange between the local theater and foreign cin- 
ema, a permeable border between performative art and commercial enter- 
tainment for urban consumers, and the transregional flow of capital and 
talent between Hong Kong, Guangzhou, Shanghai, and Southeast Asia in 
which the craze for profit and the cultural politics of regional and national 
identities are contested. In studying Kues moves between different physical 
places and his strategy to reinvent Cantonese operatic and filmic genres, as a 
response to commercial and political crises confronting Cantonese cinema, 
we need to consider the artistic and pragmatic choices he made and how he 
wagered on the new genres and representations at various stages. 


ENTER THE PLATINUM DRAGON: TRANSNATIONAL 
CIRCUITS OF COMMERCE, CANTONESE CINEMA, 
AND HOLLYWOOD 


“The Platinum Dragon,’ the hero played by Xue Juexian in 1933, unmistak- 
ably spells out the intimate interplay between early Cantonese movie culture 
and commercial business when entrepreneurs and performing artists joined 
hands to brand their products for mass consumption. It was a marketing 
strategy for Xue to name his Cantonese opera adaptation as The Platinum 
Dragon after the cigarette brand Golden Dragon produced by Nanyang 
Brothers Tobacco Company. Golden Dragon Cigarettes was launched in 
1925 and targeted local Chinese as well as overseas Chinese consumers in 
Southeast Asia. In the late 1920s, Nanyang approached Xue to help adver- 
tise its cigarette brand. Xue adapted his favorite Hollywood silent film The 
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Grand Duchess and the Waiter for the stage, and named his Western-style 
Cantonese opera fusion The Platinum Dragon. 

By 1930, Shanghai had become a cultural and commercial hub for mi- 
grants from various regions in China with a sizable Cantonese-speaking 
community. Indeed, there were intimate triangular business and cultural 
connections between Hong Kong, Guangzhou, and Shanghai.” The market 
for Cantonese operas and films was promising enough for Xue to expand his 
operatic territory.” When Kues new Cantonese opera debuted in Shang- 
hai in 1930, Nanyang gave the show a commercial boost by dispensing free 
cigarettes to theatergoers. Promotional banners were hung with the slogan 
“Watch The Platinum Dragon, Smoke Golden Dragon Cigarettes” (Guan 
Baijinlong mingju, xi Baijinlong xiangyan).'* Similar commercial gimmicks 
were reprised by Nanyang and Xue in promoting the film in 1933 with re- 
sounding success. Kues “Western-costume Cantonese opera” reportedly 
won the favor of massive Cantonese audiences, including overseas Chinese 
in Vietnam and Cambodia. Apparently, the Cantonese sound film had a 
wide appeal to Cantonese-speaking spectators. The Platinum Dragon failed 
to impress the Shanghai audience due to dialectic differences, whereas it en- 
joyed extraordinary runs in Guangzhou, Hong Kong, and Macau, and later 
in Southeast Asia. Besides the factor of commercial collaboration that 
partially accounted for the success of the opera, the popularity of The Plati- 
num Dragon can also be attributed to its variegated and mixed entertaining 
performances on stage, which made Cantonese opera look like a Hollywood 
vaudeville theater—a variety show featuring individual and social dancing, 
fighting scenes, and magic and hypnotic performances with modern music 
(electronic guitar) accompaniment within a Western-style stage set.'® It was 
a perfect case of cross-media promotion’ as the opera, the film, and the ciga- 
rette all won the (Cantonese) people over.” 

Xue Juexian’s enterprising crossover and visionary experimentation 
with new media technologies and genres are emblematic of the notion of 
“cultural entrepreneurship” in early twentieth-century Asia, which evinces 
“a pluralistic approach to the art and business of culture characterized by 
active participation in multiple modes of cultural production,’ and “involves 
the investment of both talent and capital in new enterprises.”* But Xue's 
biographical ventures and the historical vicissitudes of Cantonese operatic 
film experimentation certainly go beyond the surface of any general descrip- 
tion of cultural risk-taking or entrepreneurship. Surviving the downturn of 
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Cantonese theaters in the late 1920s, Xue managed to build his stardom 
with his dynamic performances and eclectic style; his flair for crossing be- 
tween different role-types on stage earned him the title “all-around master 
performer” (wanneng laoguan). In developing the hybrid genres of Western- 
style Cantonese opera and film, he was eager to learn from Beijing opera, 
modern spoken drama, and Hollywood cinema, absorbing elements “from 
facial cosmetics application to the introduction of violin and saxophone as 
regular instruments, from the more agile northern martial arts (of Peking 
[Beijing] opera) to the aesthetic of the silver screen.”” Xue's idea of artistic 
interaction between different cultural media and cultural expressions can 
be aptly summarized by his own projection on the Cantonese opera dream, 
which he considered a cross-fertilization of “the Cantonese-opera essence; 
northern-style technique; Beijing-opera martial arts; Shanghai-style tricks; 
the movie's expression; drama ideologies, and Western stage settings.’”° It 
is not difficult to surmise that his idea of Cantonese cinema should exhibit 
similar generic flexibility in assimilating foreign influences and diverse per- 
formative traditions into native styles. 

Xue Juexian was brought up and educated in Hong Kong. He studied 
at St. Paul’s College, a well-known English-language school, but quit school 
at the age of sixteen because of family economic hardship. He embarked on 
his theatrical career when he was introduced to a troupe in Guangzhou in 
1921. After a few years of apprenticeship and training, the young Xue was 
able to gain an early foothold in Guangzhou theatrical troupes with his 
assiduousness and gift for performance. He managed to get leading roles 
on stage in a few years. Soon after, Xue would make his dramatic move to 
Shanghai, where he had firsthand experience with the movie world. But his 
move to Shanghai was an expedient decision dictated by circumstances. In 
1925, he was embroiled in a deadly gang fight in which Kues protector was 
gunned down. Xue had a narrow escape from death. Feeling that his life was 
threatened, Xue took off immediately for Shanghai and stayed there for over 
a year.” His first brief sojourn in Shanghai proved to be an eye-opening and 
life-changing experience. More importantly, Xue saw the great potential of 
cinema as a new entertainment medium. In 1926, Xue founded the Feifei 
Movie Production Company in Shanghai. As the manager and director, he 
involved himself in the movie industry; he changed his name to Zhang Fei. 
He acted in the movie The Shameless Girl (Lang die, literally meaning“ Waves 
of Butterflies’, dir. Zhang Fei, 1926), in which he played the male lead in 
the inaugural silent movie, with Tang Xueqing (1908-1955) in the leading 
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female role.” Xue and Tang later got married, and Tang then played the 
female lead in The Platinum Dragon (1933) and The Platinum Dragon: Part 
Two (1937). In 1932, when the Cantonese theater market in South China 
experienced an epic collapse, Xue went back to Shanghai to look for new 
opportunities. Xue used his contacts in the nascent filmmaking industry in 
Shanghai to make his popular film The Platinum Dragon.” 

Xue Juexian’s venture into filmmaking in Shanghai coincided with the 
business ambition of Unique (later the Shaw Brothers) in extending its 
movie network across British Malaya and Singapore. The Platinum Dragon 
enjoyed such an enormous success that Runme and Run Run Shaw were 
convinced to turn to Cantonese filmmaking for the Southeast Asian market. 
In fact, the artistic and commercial achievements that Xue demonstrated 
in the early sound film helped to lay a foundation for Unique's populist ap- 
proach and market scheme. The studio strategically used Hong Kong as a 
base of production in fostering the development of early Cantonese films in 
Southeast Asia,” But how should we reassess Xue as the cultural pioneer 
who hastened the artistic blending of Cantonese opera, Western theater, 
and modern cinema in his Western-style Cantonese opera-and-film? Sig- 
nificantly, how do we make sense of The Platinum Dragon and early Canton- 
ese cinema's transnational encounter with Hollywood and the West within 
the cultural and historical contexts of the 1930s and 1940s? With no known 
copy of Xue Juexian’s 1933 film extant, my study concerns The New Platinum 
Dragon in 1947. Based on the commonality of their story plots, Kues 1947 
remake was largely based on the 1933 film with some changes in plots and 
narrations. 

Xue Juexian’s filmic adaptation was inspired by The Grand Duchess and 
the Waiter, his favorite Hollywood silent picture. The Hollywood comedy 
is about a Parisian millionaire’s (Albert Durant, played by Adolphe Men- 
jou) efforts to woo the elegant Duchess Zenia (Florence Vidor), an exiled 
Russian aristocrat, by posing as a waiter in her service. Though the wealthy 
man is famous as a playboy with multiple assignations at the films opening, 
he becomes devoted to the noblewoman from the first moment he sees her 
and is determined to win her over after some whimsical twists and turns. 
Recognized as a sophisticated comedy of 1920s akin to the high comedy of 
manners (best epitomized by the silent films of Ernst Lubitsch), The Grand 
Duchess and the Waiter was praised by American film critics as having “the 
high standard of the wit” to delight the sophisticated audience as well as “the 


humor of the situations and lines” that could be grasped by anyone.” 
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I argue that it was the game of love, the masquerade in performance, and 
the foreign/exotic spectacles offered by the Hollywood film that prompted 
Xue Juexian to re-create indigenized versions of the romantic comedy in 
Cantonese theater and onscreen. Love is central to Kues film comedy, as in 
the American silent. In The New Platinum Dragon, a young and wealthy Chi- 
nese businessman, Bai Jinlong (Platinum Dragon, played by Xue) returns 
from San Francisco to Shanghai. On board a cruise ship he chances to meet 
Zhang Yuniang (Cheung Yuk-neung; played by Zheng Mengxia [Cheng 
Mang-ha]) and develops a crush on her. The man vows to marry her. Kues 
adapted film gained much from Hollywood's sophisticated comedy—love is 
never taken for granted as a naively romantic idea; it has to be achieved with 
effort, care, and risk-taking. The plot unfolds as the hero, though rich and 
charming, has yet to undertake actions and make sacrifices to win the wom- 
ans heart and authenticate his sincere love. The male’s courtship continues 
when he meets the woman for the second time at a New Year's costume ball. 
The ballroom scene is significant not because the Cantonese film can in any 
sense reproduce the glamorous mise-en-scéne of the ballroom dancing in its 
Hollywood counterpart, which provides the fantasy of upper-class living. 
Rather, it gives Xue Juexian a chance for tour de force singing (for more than 
ten minutes) with the actress in the famous scene of “Arguing with each oth- 
er in the garden” (Huayuan xiangma). This episode in the garden showcases 
Xue's characteristic performative style and the cinematic art of Cantonese 
film-opera crossover.” Moreover, the singing episode delivers cues that are 
pivotal for understanding the film's critique of appearance and reality, and 
of the deluded vision of the beautiful and the rich. When the couple bickers 
and mocks each other behind their masks (during the costume party) in the 
backyard, the hero implies he may well be a dandyish and handsome bach- 
elor in disguise. The woman in return declares that she really does not care 
about who the man implies he is. She refuses to confess her love, a gesture 
showing that it takes human effort and care to vindicate true love, which has 
nothing to do with beauty or fortune. 

For Yuniang, indeed, love is the last bastion to resist the world of deceit 
and desire around her. Her father, suspected of fraud and embezzlement in 
Shanghai, leaves for Hong Kong, where he plans to scam rich and powerful 
men and to marry his daughter to one of them. The costume party is im- 
portant as the venue of human masquerades—it is where the father meets 
a“banker” who turns out to belong to a syndicate of con artists. Meanwhile, 
for Platinum Dragon, it is ironically through the act of impersonating and 
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putting on a false human identity that he is going to prove his true love for 
the heroine. So he disguises himself as a waiter at the hotel in the service of 
the woman in order to have an intimate relationship with her. 

The games of courtship and false identity develop further when Yuni- 
ang’s father finds himself unable to afford his rent at the hotel. In the Ameri- 
can movie, the duchess soon discovers that her family and highborn rela- 
tives can no longer pay for their grand expenses. The Cantonese adaptation 
re-creates a similar situation, with even more compelling twists and turns. 
To ease his financial crisis, the father wants to pawn his daughter's diamond 
brooch pin—a love token given by her mother—to pay the rent. When Plat- 
inum Dragon (the waiter) notices, he helps to deposit the woman's precious 
article in the hotel in return for the money that Yuniang needs. Hence, the 
brooch pin serves as a functional cue that motivates the plot of the film. Ear- 
lier in the party scene, the “banker” observes that Yuniang puts on the dia- 
mond brooch pin and decides to befriend her father and the family. Toward 
the end of the film, the trickster and his criminal gang capture the woman 
to ask for a ransom of the diamond pin. Again, Platinum Dragon has to go 
through his last ordeal by cross-dressing as a woman (a familiar gender role- 
play for Xue Juexian, who also specialized in acting female roles as the male 
dan on stage) to negotiate with the gang and rescue his love. The ending may 
be flawed by an occasional dash of slapstick and farce. But when Yuniang 
accepts Platinum Dragon's marriage proposal for what he has done, not for 
who he is, the ending becomes more convincing, not as a forgone conclusion 
but as the film's cogent effort to humanize sexual and conjugal relationships. 

My brief analysis of The New Platinum Dragon shed lights on the cine- 
matic features of the first 1933 sound film, and may partially explain why Xue 
Juexian’s new Cantonese venture held such a wide appeal for native Canton- 
ese, if not all Chinese, audiences. Yet, despite its embrace of American and 
Hollywood culture, The Platinum Dragon was denigrated as a frivolous en- 
tertainment, an escapist fantasy of an Americanized bourgeois lifestyle, and 
worse still, a slavish devotion to capitalism (especially in the portrayal of the 
chivalrous hero). Negative commentaries appeared in the current criticism 
between 1933 and 1937; the film was despised for glorifying the “magic power 
of money” (jingian de moli), whereas the Westernized Cantonese opera pro- 
duction was lampooned for making “senseless fuss” (hun nao) as a chaotically 
mixed stage play that was “neither Chinese nor Western’ (buzhong buxi) and 
“neither contemporary nor traditional” (feijin feigu).”” Such artistic deprecia- 


tion of the Cantonese opera-film crossover, of course, recalled a similarly 
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simplistic rationale for the moral and political criticisms of magical-fantastic 
genres in 1920s Shanghai. It overlooks the Cantonese film pioneer’s effort 
to articulate a localized vision of the modern by assimilating Hollywood 
in Cantonese theater and screen, and fails to understand how the “foreign” 
contributes to formulating Cantonese (and later Hong Kong) cinema from 
the 1930s to the 1950s. As Cantonese cinema continued to flourish as a 
quintessentially popular entertainment mixing the foreign with the local, it 
increasingly became a target of political and moral criticism in the decades 
to come. The Platinum Dragon and the film's metamorphosis exemplify the 
fate of the cinema itself. 


SUBDUING THE PLATINUM DRAGON: SURVIVAL OF 
CANTONESE-DIALECT CINEMA 


‘The national polemics against Cantonese filmmaking continued into the 
1940s when Xue Juexian remade The New Platinum Dragon. Just a year af- 
ter Xue's new film production, an article published in the Qingging movie 
magazine launched an abusive attack on Cantonese film circles, predicting 
extinction of Cantonese pictures as cheap, low-quality entertainments that 
contaminated the mind. The article denigrated popular Cantonese pictures 
as a “contagious disease that not only can eradicate the whole film commu- 
nity of the southern Chinese region, but even more abominably, can kill off 
the conscience of the good people of China”? 

Such a forthright denunciation of the Cantonese movie industry on 
moral grounds indeed perpetrated the bitter tug-of-war between Mandarin 
and Cantonese cinemas, in which Shanghai's media had consistently picked 
on Cantonese talkies and slandered them as “shoddy quickies” (cuzhi lanzao). 
‘The disparagement of Cantonese productions as backward and nonsensical 
was part of the media discourse concomitant with the national government's 
coercive measures to drive out Cantonese and all dialectal pictures through 
censorship. In 1930 the Film Censorship Committee in Nanjing issued a 
formal ban on all dialectal pictures in the country, with a political agenda to 
promote Mandarin as the national language. Nonetheless, Cantonese film 
companies could still enjoy a boom regardless of the announcement of the 
ban under the protection of a separatist provincial government in Guang- 
dong. The national government could not reinforce the dialect film ban until 


1936, when it regained control of Guangdong and other South China prov- 
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inces. Frantic responses were made by filmmakers and representatives of the 
industry from Guangdong and Hong Kong, They quickly formed an alliance 
and founded the South China Film Association, chaired by Runje Shaw. 
‘These representatives petitioned Nanjing and strongly opposed that hostile 
ban that would put Cantonese cinema in peril, as the authorities was ready 
to implement wholesale restrictions on Cantonese talkies in July 1937.” 

‘The process of bargaining between Guangdong and Hong Kong film- 
makers, and the countermeasures and arguments proposed by the Canton- 
ese delegates, were documented in Yilin (Artland), an émigré movie magazine 
that had wide readerships in South China and overseas Chinese communi- 
ties, in the issues between 1937 and 1939. The statutory ban was suspended 
with a three-year grace period until 1940, when Cantonese pictures would 
be gradually phased out in the mainland market. Despite the postponement 
of the ban, negotiations and disputes were ongoing, with strife and distrust 
between the two sides. Cantonese filmmakers were doubtful that Manda- 
rin filmmakers in Shanghai had a vested interest in pushing the draconian 
censorship policies that would eventually expelled Cantonese talkies from 
the mainland market. To counter these adverse policies, the Cantonese rep- 
resentatives argued that because Mandarin was far from popular in South 
China, language unification should be implemented in phases. Some insist- 
ed that Cantonese films were popular among the local populace in South 
China, and so Cantonese-dialect pictures were crucial and functional in 
promoting the cause of science and progress for the nation.” This kind of 
nationalistic rhetoric understandably veiled Hong Kong filmmakers’ fear of 
losing the vast Southern China market once the ban was strictly executed. 
The negotiations reached such a deadlock that some Cantonese filmmak- 
ers harbored antinortherner sentiments, and some had already refused to 
submit their films to the government censors. Ironically, it was the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War that spoiled the mainland government's plan to 
impose the ban on Cantonese pictures. 

The making of The Platinum Dragon and The Platinum Dragon: Part Two 
is illustrative of the polemical and volatile transformation of 1930s Canton- 
ese cinema, surviving the politics of the dialect film ban, on the one hand, 
and encountering vehement media censure of the worth and artistic merits 
of Cantonese pictures, on the other. The huge commercial success of The 
Platinum Dragon in 1933 spawned dozens of Cantonese film studios in the 
coming years to tap into the new markets, but the quality of the new films 


declined just when investment and production reached a fervent pitch.” In 
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1934 and 1935, Runje Shaw became the target of finger-pointing by Shang- 
hais media and film distributors, bearing the brunt of their criticism for 
churning out shoddy pictures, largely the product of other Cantonese film- 
makers. ” Meanwhile, overproduction in this period led to a box-office 
slump for Cantonese movies. As the chairman of the South China Film As- 
sociation, Shaw was committed to fighting for the legitimacy of Cantonese 
films, and he also voiced discontent with his fellow Cantonese filmmakers 
for failing to elevate the standards of Cantonese filmmaking.” 

One can surmise that, under these hostile attacks, Shaw must have been 
eager to produce good Cantonese pictures with both artistic and commer- 
cial values. It was in response to the market crisis that Shaw teamed up with 
Xue Juexian again to make the second part of The Platinum Dragon (though 
their partnership disintegrated during the shooting of the film). The film- 
ing of The Platinum Dragon: Part Two was delayed by many unfavorable 
incidents. In 1934, Xue was brutally attacked by a Cantonese gang after a 
performance in Shanghai. He survived the assault, but it nearly blinded him. 
Film stocks were destroyed by fire three times during the filming, including 
two disastrous fires that broke out at the Unique studio in 1936. The crew 
had to reshoot the film a fourth time.” Eventually, Xue finished the film 
production, possibly during his longer visit to Southeast Asia (reportedly 
at the invitation of Run Run Shaw). In 1935 he toured Southeast Asia to 
conduct research on the film industry and explore the business of doing the- 
atrical performance there. Xue formed an itinerant theatrical troupe to tour 
Singapore in 1936, the same year he filmed the second part of The Platinum 
Dragon. The sequel was produced by Nanyang Studio, a company restruc- 
tured by Shaw after fire destroyed the Unique Studio in 1936. Hence, in The 
Platinum Dragon: Part Two, geographical and cultural spaces in Southeast 
Asia prominently figured in its relationships with Shanghai and China. I 
shall tease out the historical and cinematic significance in the context of the 
film's transnational making and consumption. 

The Platinum Dragon: Part Two is a romantic comedy that revolves 
around Platinum Dragon (Xue Juexian) and three women. The Cantonese 
film takes a rare look at the cutthroat business world of overseas Chinese 
business in Southeast Asia in connection with Shanghai. The sequel is a 
loose extension of the story in The Platinum Dragon. Platinum Dragon is 
now engaged with Zhang Yuniang (Tang Xueqing), and he has moved with 
her family to Southeast Asia to assist his future father-in-law in running 
his rubber manufacture company. Platinum Dragon is able to show his cali- 
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ber and an astute mind in administration of the company. Yet he cannot 
gain the favor and trust of Zhang's father, who thinks of him as “hypocriti- 
cal.” Platinum Dragon feels dejected after rows with Yuniangs father, which 
reveal the maladies of life in the Chinese upper middle class, Meanwhile, 
Platinum Dragon is quickly taken in by the charm and attention of Wu 
Mali (Mary) (Lin Meimei [Lam Mui-mui]), without knowing that she is a 
family member of his business rival in the rubber industry. Disguised as the 
romantic lover, Mary intends to seduce Platinum Dragon and talk him into 
investing his money in her company so as to undercut the business of the 
Zhang family, for which he is working. After the fiancée discovers the man's 
infidelity, the couple is on the verge of breaking their engagement. The crisis 
of their disengagement is overcome by Yuniang’s sister, Yuchan (played by 
Huang Manli [Wong Man-lei]), who intervenes in the man’s affair by using 
her appeal on him. Succumbing to the sister's ingenious scheme and the 
spell of her charms, Platinum Dragon leaves Mary and proposes marriage 
to Yuchan. The plot of romantic intrigues is, however, brought to a twisted 
ending when the bride at the marriage ceremony turns out to be Yuniang. 
‘The game of love comes full circle when Platinum Dragon and Yuniang re- 
turn to where they started and to the roles they intended to play, husband 
and wife. 

Adopting the narrative interest of Hollywood-style romantic comedies, 
Xue Juexian’s sequel also reveals a desire to expand Cantonese talkies in the 
Southeast Asian market after the commercial success of his first sound film. 
The first shot of The Platinum Dragon: Part Two shows a map of South- 
east Asia with an animated image of a steamship sailing across the globe. 
This opening scene illustrates vividly the ambitions of both Xue and Unique 
(Nanyang) to explore the new southern markets, navigating their movie 
business from Shanghai via Hong Kong to Southeast Asia. The move to 
Southeast Asia was a strategic plan when the Cantonese film business was 
being censored and censured in Mainland China. 

Under the veneer of film comedy lies the subtext of the lingual-cultural 
and transnational politics of Cantonese cinema, which started to build its 
base at the margins of Mainland China and yet strove to respond to the call 
for national progress. Thus, the amusing moral drama of family problem, 
male infidelity, triangular love, and marriage is subtly intertwined with the 
world of crafty business schemes, transnational capital flows, and a sense 
of saving China's industries and economy. In the latter part of the film, as 
Yuchan captivates Platinum Dragon with her sex appeal, she convinces him 
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to redirect the huge sum of money he promised to give Mary for a private 
investment, to donate for the cause of education for Chinese children in 
Nanyang (Southeast Asia). Following the finale of the happy reunion and 
wedding of the couple, the film ends with Platinum Dragon paying his 
farewell speech to the company chiefs before he returns with his wife to 
Shanghai. He makes a passionate speech to encourage overseas Chinese 
businessman to make investments in Mainland China so as to contribute 
to China's national industry and economy. Produced at the time of political 
turmoil in 1936, Xue attempted to maintain a good balance between com- 
mercial and political interests, and demonstrated a sharp historical sensitiv- 
ity in the film.” Overseas Chinese donations indeed became an important 
source of funding for China in the War of Resistance. And it turned out that 
the Southeast Asian market was congenial to the growth of the Cantonese 
movie industry in the coming decades. 

Yet, despite the slight trace of national sentiment in the film, for the 
majority of Cantonese-speaking and general Chinese audiences in 1930s 
China, Hong Kong, and Southeast Asia, the popularity of Xue Juexian's 
sequel had much to do with the portrayal of Platinum Dragon—a high- 
society Chinese dandy, a profligate man of manners, a chivalrous gentleman, 
and above all, an object of desire for women (whom they hankered after) 
and men (whom they wished to become). The allure of Kues screen pres- 
ence was augmented by his stardom in Cantonese theater,” The merger of 
Cantonese opera and Western cinema that highlighted the performances of 
masquerade and role-playing, and the plots of human scheming and money 
swindling, contributed to its box-office success.” The film's scandalous and 
humorous ending—in which the man cheats on his fiancée, gets separated 
from her, but eventually finds himself tricked into marrying her—recalls the 
“comedy of remarriage” in 1930s—1940s Hollywood cinema.“ The core of 
this comedy concerns the threat of separation or divorce, which spurs the 
couple to seek mutual understanding of their romantic liaison and to put 
love and gender equality back in a conjugal relationship. Along the lines of 
Hollywood's comic construction of the modern woman, Kues sequel com- 
pellingly features Yuchan not so much as a seductress or social flapper but 
as a strong-willed and scheming woman who gains the upper hand over the 
man to handle the family crisis and manages to seal the couples broken re- 
lationship with the final ritual of marriage. The film’s unique way of incor- 
porating foreign genres, visualizing new ways of modern life, and addressing 


changing social mores and lifestyles not only offered audiences entertaining 
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plots and visual spectacles, but also productively engaged with issues of cin- 
ematic modernity, gender, intermedia performance, and spectatorship as a 
form of urban entertainment—an artistic experiment that was undertaken 
ahead of its time. 


CODA: CIRCUITS OF EARLY CANTONESE CINEMA 


The rise and fall of The Platinum Dragon exemplified early Cantonese- 
language cinema in its dynamic interactions within the larger map of 
Chinese-language cinemas and the transnational connections between 
Hong Kong, Guangdong and South China, Shanghai, Southeast Asia, and 
Hollywood. With the advent of sound film technology in the 1930s, the 
Hong Kong—Guangdong region emerged as the largest production center 
of Cantonese talkies, exporting its product not only to Cantonese-speaking 
communities in South China, but also to the Chinese diaspora in South- 
east Asia and North America. The assimilation of Cantonese opera perfor- 
mance in talking pictures with the popularization of gramophone records 
created a vibrant commercial cinema with lucrative profits. The emergence 
of Cantonese-speaking pictures and the dialect movie industry led to po- 
litical and cultural contradictions when the ideology of state-building with 
rising nationalist discourse and censorship practice got in the way of movie- 
making and consumption, with complex political, commercial, and cultural 
implications. In its rivalry with Shanghai-based Mandarin films for market 
share and cultural supremacy, Cantonese cinema was inevitably engaged in 
cultural politics on local, national, and transnational levels. Cantonese film- 
makers were always torn between political alignment with the nation and 
pursuit of commercial interest and entertainment value. 

Xue Juexian's cinematic series of The Platinum Dragon was emblematic 
of Cantonese cinema’ effort to respond to the political imperative of the na- 
tion and regionally commercial interest in the volatile 1930s. By blending the 
art of Hollywood romantic comedy with a Westernized form of Cantonese 
opera, Xue also made ingenious efforts to modernize Cantonese cinema by 
rejecting the highly popular genres of martial arts and magic spirit films 
prevalent in Shanghai and Hong Kong. Whereas Kues theater and cinema 
were significantly based in the transregional networks of Shanghai, Guang- 
zhou, and Hong Kong, his Cantonese films indeed smacked of “Shanghai 
styles” (haipai) in assimilating foreign cultural imports and projecting mod- 
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ern lifestyle. But Kues idiosyncratic creative flair and his market sense as the 
pioneer of Cantonese (Chinese) cinema was soon forgotten, if not entirely 
erased from historiography and cinematic memory (dozens of his films are 
no longer extant)“ when Cantonese cinema was submerged in discourse of 
the “national defense cinema” (guofang dianying), followed by a number of 
“cleansing movements” (gingjie yundong) of Cantonese films in the late 1930s 
and 1940s. The Platinum Dragon, as a popular and intricate romance and a 
modernist blending of Cantonese theater and Western cinema, would sure- 
ly have offended moralistic and political critics at that time and thereafter.” 

With a renewed focus on Chinese-language cinemas as comprising plu- 
ralistic linguistic registers and diversified regional traditions in recent stud- 
ies of Chinese cinema, this preliminary examination of The Platinum Drag- 
on and Xue Juexian’s early cinematic venture begins to address unresolved 
questions in the field of Cantonese cinema historiography and aesthetics. 
The case of The Platinum Dragon and the early Cantonese filmic tradition 
it represents bespeak the presence of dialects, accents, and music, disputing 
the uniformity and commonality of national identity in cinematic history. 
The Platinum Dragon created a new genre of the musical film, and the dy- 
namic blending of opera and cinema in various degrees would be sustained 
well into the 1960s. Kues successful move between theater and cinema also 
hastened the crossing over of opera artists and screen stars, which consoli- 
dated a distinctively Cantonese performance culture in Hong Kong. On the 
other hand, it is worth further studying the Hong Kong—Shanghai connec- 
tions in the formation of early Cantonese cinema, as seen in Kues embrace 
of Hollywood's global appeal and his creation of a dandyish gentleman in 
The Platinum Dragon.” The recent rediscovery of early Cantonese film texts 
provides the impetus for a transregional inquiry into the sound, dialect, and 
cultural politics of Cantonese film culture and the close ties between Hong 


Kong, Shanghai, Guangzhou, and Southeast Asia. 
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PART II 


Intermediaries, Cinephiles, and Film Literati 


CHAPTER 7 


Toward the Opposite Side of “Vulgarity” 


The Birth of Cinema as a “Healthful 
Entertainment’ and the Shanghai YMCA 


Yoshino Sugawara 


EMERGENCE OF MODERN MOVIEGOING: MOVIE 
EXHIBITION AT THE SHANGHAI YMCA 


Almost a decade after the arrival of movies at the end of the nineteenth 
century, movies were exhibited in Shanghai as one of the attractions or 
stage performances at various amusement venues, which varied from tradi- 
tional theaters to teahouses.' Throughout the twentieth century, alongside 
the gradual increase in the number of movie houses owned by foreigners, 
movies became increasingly popularized. The stable supply of electricity 
through the River Power Plant, established in 1913, accelerated the greater 
accessibility of movies in the city, At this point, so-called civilized drama, an 
elementary style of modern drama, became popular and was frequently per- 
formed in theaters; at the same time, a new style of amusement hall called 
youxichang gained in popularity with the community. These newly emerged 
venues for various styles of attractions and performing arts became the main 
stage for movie exhibitions. 

Simultaneously, the transition and diversion of movie exhibition ven- 
ues brought about a change in spectatorship; in other words, drama and 
movie journalism set up particular discourses revealing how “modern” and 
“civilized” audiences were different from “traditional” audiences. At tradi- 
tional drama theaters and teahouses—which had been the favorite venues 
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for movie exhibitions before the emergence of exclusive movie houses— 
“Usually, the people in the audience drank tea, cracked nuts, ate candies, 
talked with each other, and joked and laughed among themselves during 
the performance.” Along with the emergence of exclusive movie houses, 
these attitudes of traditional theatergoers became problematic, especially 
with regard to managing movie spectators’ manners and the hygiene of the 
exhibition venues.’ Moviegoing at youxichang was no exception. Though 
these novel amusement halls were gradually gaining popularity in Shang- 
hai, they were also turning into a target of social criticism wherein they 
were accused of causing disruption in the social order. While some said 
that youxichang was the favorite venue for prostitutes and married people 
having secret love affairs, others spread the rumors that gave the amuse- 
ment halls an immoral reputation.’ The social criticism was also directed 
against the values in the exhibited films; among these, female nudity and 
cruel depictions of crime in detective movies were the main target.’ Just 
after a murder case in 1920, one in which a white-collar worker killed a 
prostitute, many newspapers in Shanghai sensationally reported the case 
on a daily basis, with some of them pointing out that the murderer had 
been influenced by detective movies.” A year after the murder, China's first 
full-length feature film, Yan Ruisheng (dir. Ren Pengnian, 1921), was based 
on the case; journalists maintained discourses according to which similar 
criminal cases were frequently portrayed, which resulted in the accusation 
that movies had a destructive influence on society.” 

Accordingly, what these discourses regarding movies implied was their 
apparent intention to identify two definite styles of movie sphere; movies in 
Shanghai were inseparable from “vulgarity” during the early decades, very 
different from later decades in which another sphere of movie culture had 
emerged. In fact, by the second and third decades of the twentieth century, 
the various activities of educational institutes and students tried to remove 
what were called “vulgar” elements from the context of movie exhibition.’ 
Most of these activities were merely onetime events and were not perpetual; 
however, one exception was the Shanghai YMCA, which is this articles fo- 
cus. The Shanghai YMCA not only conducted periodic movie exhibition 
programs as, in their words, a “wholesome and healthful entertainment,” it 
also clearly recognized the role of movies in social education; this organiza- 
tion played an unequivocal role in the cinema history of Shanghai. 

Furthermore, the Association's “wholesome and healthful” movie shows 
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promoted a new attitude toward movie spectatorship as well as its modern- 
ization in the same way as the movie journalism discourses. With this novel 
movie spectatorship, the popular attitude of moviegoers who took over 
that of the traditional theatergoers, such as “eating, drinking, chatting while 
laughing with each other, simultaneously watching and listening to drama 
performances, ™® would shortly be challenged and so resulted in the modern- 
ization of traditional theaters, That is to say, the Association's movie exhibi- 
tions were intended to invent the “modern” movie sphere wherein “modern” 
spectatorship, definitely divided from that of traditional theatergoing, was 
exclusively conducted; through this the YMCA desired to be a part of social 
reform, which originated from the May Fourth Movement as well as the 
new cultural elites in the new era. 

With regard to the relationship between the movies and the disruption 
of social orders, some governmental and police agencies tried to keep “un- 
favorable” situations under control; however, Shanghai's semicolonized and 
dividedly ruled political circumstances did not allow them to successfully do 
so. Instead of controlling them, some organizations began to authorize “fa- 
vorable” movies and other visual aids that were considered positive and use- 
ful for social reform. Accordingly, these movements were synchronized with 
conservatism prevalent in the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. At 
this juncture, we can say that the movie reform conducted by the Shanghai 
YMCA was a different version of this global conservatism. With its claim 
to be“wholesome and healthful,” regardless of the dubiousness of the slogan 
itself, the Association’s movie exhibition venue was the first institute that 
renewed the experience of moviegoing, which later became the norm dur- 
ing the reform and gentrifying of commercial movie houses in the 1920s. In 
addition, the YMCA also created an advantageous condition for developing 
China's earliest film productions, which aimed at reforming society through 
movies; establishment of the Film Section of the Commercial Press was one 
of the most significant by-products of the Association's movie activities. Not 
only were several members of the Film Section of that company members of 
the YMCA," the section's activities also took on the Associations principle 
of “wholesome and healthful” moviegoing, 

Although the film exhibitions by the Shanghai YMCA had a broad in- 
fluence on China's film history, the historical significance of the Association's 
role has not been paid much attention by scholarship. Therefore, this chap- 
ter will reevaluate the Shanghai YMCAs film exhibitions, with focus on the 
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Associations earliest film activities. Although some difficulties remain in 
terms of primary source materials, I will nevertheless envisage what these 
film exhibition activities were like, as well as their significance for China's 


early film history. 


CULTURAL SALON OF NEW ELITES: THE SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL ROLE OF THE SHANGHAI YMCA 


Shanghai became one of the most important commercial ports in China 
after the Opium War. The Bund, located running along the Huangpu River, 
which crossed the city vertically and divided it into east and west shores, 
was Shanghais earliest developed area. Important administrative offices of 
the Municipal Council of International Settlement were located in this area, 
as well as skyscrapers of large-scale foreign and multinational firms, such as 
banks and trading companies. Northward from this area, the Garden Bridge 
was built across the Suzhou River and toward Hongkew, the opposite side 
of the Bund. In 1900, Robert E. Lewis, an American missionary, opened the 
Shanghai YMCA in Hongkew with the support of Cao Xuegeng, The early 
activities of the Association were simple and small-scale; the members held 
periodical meetings for prayer and gatherings for Bible readings at Lewis's 
home on Broadway Road (present-day Daming lu). When established, 
the Association was anxious that “Shanghai’s culture and society was ex- 
travagant, which might wreck young men’s morality”; hence the Association 
aimed “to plant three disciplines: the education of moral, intellectual, and 
physical discipline.” Although it had only thirty-five members just after 
establishment,” it grew rapidly when the meeting venue was transferred to 
the Bund; in 1902, membership reached more than 650.” 

In 1907, the Shanghai YMCA moved its meeting venue to the Bund, 
No. 120 Sichuan Road. The building consisted of four flours with a modern 
design; there was a gymnasium with professional equipment at the ground 
level, and a reading room and library were located at the first level, where 
electric fans and cold drinks were provided to members during summer.” 
Members enjoyed the latest issues of magazines that many elites preferred 
to read, such as Oriental Magazine, Women’s Magazine, and Educational 
Magazine, as well as Science, which was edited by the Chinese Association 
for Science, with the aim of expanding scientific knowledge among a broad- 
er range of readers.” The number of library visitors reached more than one 
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hundred.” Another feature at the second level was the large hall; located at 
the west side of the building, this hall was capable of hosting seven hundred 
people. The“Martyrs’ Hall,” named after the martyrs of the Boxer Rebellion 
at the turn of the twentieth century, had a stage at the front and furnished 
theater seats imported from Grand Rapids, Michigan, a city famous for 
manufacturing furniture.” In 1915, the hall was also equipped with electric 
fans, so as to “keep the inside of the hall cool during the high-temperature 
season.” Moreover, the building ran a restaurant that provided both Chi- 
nese and Western cuisine, and had a modern stage where the members en- 
joyed performances of orchestras,” Overall, there seemed to be no question 
that the Association had great advantages in terms of its equipment and 
facilities compared to other educational and entertainment institutes. 

Varied institutes for sports with brand-new equipment were another 
reason why many young people were attracted to the Shanghai YMCA. The 
Association offered not only a gymnasium and track field, but also a swim- 
ming pool—the first one in China—located inside the building and filled 
with warm water; the number of pool users reached more than twenty- 
seven thousand within one year of its opening.” Other examples that rein- 
force how attractive the Association was include its night school for educa- 
tion in various professions as well as its middle school, and its support for 
various types of education, including information about studying abroad. 
Its collective service regarding education increased the number of those that 
attended the Association. In 1918, addressing the increase in the number of 
automobiles, the Shanghai YMCA opened a driver's school; the Association 
had the good sense to take up such new opportunities. The YMCA building 
would be “easy to access” one could “conduct academic research, enjoy hob- 
bies and entertainments, gentrify hygiene and cultivation, and seek morals.” 
The Association took pride in its uniqueness, as there were “no such clubs 
like ours.”” The Shanghai YMCAs practice of carrying out modern recre- 
ation was, indeed, quite radical. 

After the system of the imperial examination was abolished in China, a 
number of newly emerged elites, instead of the traditional literati, became the 
core of society in large cities in China, and Shanghai was no exception. These 
newly established elites displayed common characteristics that were particu- 
lar to their strata: speaking good English, having a strong and healthy body, 
and being profoundly interested in improving society. The Shanghai YMCA 
was the right venue for them if they hoped to succeed in business as well as in 
self-actualization; indeed, it became a cultural salon for them. Many of those 
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that gathered at the venue did not have much interest in religion; for those 
who “wanted to learn English, and were interested in sports, the Shanghai 
YMCA was “extraordinarily attractive.”” There seems to be no doubt that 
many of the big wheels in the political and commercial society of Shanghai 
were also the members of the Association. In addition, famous novelists, per- 
formers, and filmmakers joined the members list, one after another.” 
Among the various activities, occasional entertainment meetings al- 
lowed people without membership to participate. It is worth noticing that 
the entertainment meetings included magic shows, modern drama, singing, 
and dances—which were typical favorite performances for students en- 
tertainment in that era—as well as speeches with magic lantern slides and 
movie exhibitions, that is, performances making use of modern media. The 
Shanghai YMCA recognized that such entertainment activities could sup- 
ply, for its members and their families, opportunities to “enjoy the best sort 
of entertainment,’ and believed that “music, storytelling, sleight-of-hand, the 
illustrated lecture, and the moving pictures are principal features of such en- 
tertainments.”” According to the Association, participating in its activities 
could not only improve social skills,” but also provide opportunities for the 
members to communicate with others of different ages and from different 
professions.” The members would get together at the Association beyond 
their traditional human networks, based on blood relationships and re- 
gional ties; in this modern sphere, members trained in modern learning and 
sociability, which was especially significant when considering the social role 
of the Association.’ When entertainment meetings were initiated in the 
second decade of the twentieth century, the YMCA’ activities for improving 
and educating society had just been set up. Members who had learned how 
to be “free of the suspicion of self-interest and trained in pooling the ener- 
gies of the middle class” through the Association, “the only place where all 
the guilds could meet on neutral ground,’ were “in a unique position to bring 
together the scattered energies of different groups within the middle class,’ 


and had unequivocal influence to conduct social reforms.” 


“WHOLESOME AND HEALTHFUL’ ENTERTAINMENT: 
MOVIE EXHIBITIONS BY THE SHANGHAI YMCA 


As indicated in table 7.1, the Association ran three different styles of movie 


exhibition events during the 1910s; among these, movie exhibitions “(1) as 
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entertainment” and “(2) as visual aids for lectures (including utilizing lan- 
tern slides)” were the most prominent. It is notable that the aim of watching 
movies in this context was exclusively to create a “healthful” entertainment 
in order to improve society, while simultaneously strengthening members’ 
chances of getting better occupations, which were novel attitudes for mov- 
iegoers. In the following sections, I will sketch the actual conditions of the 
Associations movie exhibitions as concretely as possible, while focusing es- 
pecially on exhibition types (1) and (2), as previously mentioned.’ 


Movie Exhibitions as Entertainment 


The Shanghai YMCA had begun to show movies as early as in 1907. Accord- 
ing to a newspaper article,” movie exhibition was at first a onetime activity, 
not periodic. Because of the lack of available historical materials, there are 
no remaining sources that tell us anything about the actual situation of the 
exhibition, which makes it difficult to conclude to what extent the Associa- 
tion recognized the significance of movies for society. However, along with 
the proliferation of movie exhibitions, which developed early in the second 
decade of the century, the occasions for entertaining and communicating 
with members had started. Grand Entertainment and Members Entertain- 
ment were the favorite occasions. When they were set up in 1907, such enter- 
taining and communicating activities were primarily regarded as occasions 
for cultivating individuals; among them, meetings for Bible reading were the 
most popular. However, the aim of these activities was soon changed, and 
entertainment became the highest priority, while drama, games, and magic 
became the favorite programs.” Movie exhibition was no exception, and 
became highly popular. Due to its members’ needs, the Association set up 
periodic movie programs in 1913, which ran once a month, apart from the 
summer and winter vacations. Two years later, along with the increased fre- 
quency of Grand Entertainment, which now occurred once a week, the fre- 
quency of movie exhibitions also increased rapidly, and the times and dates 
of the exhibitions were regularized to every Saturday at eight oclock.” 
Compared with other commercial movie exhibitions, the Shanghai 
YMCAs periodic movie exhibitions were advantageous in terms of the tick- 
et price, the capacity, and the equipment at the venue, as well as its way of 
selecting movies. The representative movie exhibition venues in Shanghai 
during the 1910s are shown in table 7.2, and it is quite obvious that the As- 


sociation, as a movie house, offered ticket prices that rivaled those of com- 
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mercial movie houses, which offered the cheapest ticket prices.** Further- 
more, the capacity of the Association’s hall was in no way inferior to that of 
movie houses run by foreigners.” In the middle of the 1910s, the Association 
held its Grand Entertainment twenty-seven times a year, and almost three 
hundred members and related individuals, on average, took part in each of 
these meetings.” During this period, small and middle-scale movie houses 
held approximately four to five hundred seats. From these facts, it can be 
concluded that the Association's movie exhibition was inclusive and profes- 
sional and that it was not inferior to commercial movie houses. 

In its management of movie exhibitions, the Shanghai YMCA was supe- 
rior to other movie houses. Utilizing ticket numbers for seats is one of many 
examples: the Association decided to sell tickets with seat numbers as early 
as in 1913, when it set up their once-a-month movie exhibition, Distribut- 
ing commentary books or pamphlets is another good example. Although 
publishing such printed materials for audiences became more popular in the 
1920s, the Association distributed these print media as early as 1914. 

It is notable that the Association, unlike commercial movie houses, did 
not aim to earn a profit; in some cases exhibiting movies actually lost mon- 
ey.” In fact, the purpose of movie exhibitions was firmly set on advancing 
the Associations own principles. One important reason for the Associa- 
tions movie exhibitions became popular was that many of the participants 
were newly emerged urban elites who spoke good English, had a substantial 
knowledge of commerce, science, and public health, and preferred physical 
training—that is to say, those who enjoyed the modern way of life and mod- 
ern values. It can be said that the Association's principles of “wholesome and 
healthful’ entertainment were welcomed widely by these urban elites.** 

The wholesome fare that the Shanghai YMCA tried to offer can also 
be observed in the movies exhibited. Its principles for selecting movies ap- 
peared explicitly in magazine advertisement. The Association repeatedly 
stressed its way of “selecting academic and moral movies,” offering a cheap 
price, but also supplying refined tastes that would be effective for both mind 
and body.“ According to these sources, it is clear that the Association de- 
fined itself as utterly different from commercial movie houses. 

Taking the above into consideration, one simple question arises: which 
films did the Association actually project? It is hard to specify the titles of 
the films that were screened, primarily because of the deficiency of histori- 
cal source materials that indicate particular titles and other details about 


the movies that were exhibited, either in the Associations magazine or in 
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advertisement for the events. Even if some sources remain, in most cases 
they are written in Chinese characters, thus lacking the original movie titles. 
In spite of this, reliable sources show that the Association's principle for se- 
lection was that movies “not only... be interesting, but also ... have good 
influences on both mind and soul.’ Films about industry, education, comedy, 
and science were preferred.” Although highly distinguished movies were 
limited, the Association generally preferred movies with stories. Despite the 
Shanghai YMCAs desire for highly cultivated movie selection, the Associa- 
tion also wanted to entertain its members and their companions, who were 
family members or friends in most cases, by simultaneously supplying op- 
portunities for communicating with each other as part of the movie exhibi- 
tion events. 

Among the story films screened by the Association, serial short movies 
were favorites, as well as films based on history and literature. Many French 
films were selected until the middle of the 1910s: for example, Les Misérables 
(dir. Albert Capellani, 1912, shown in May 1913), probably Zigomar (dir. 
Victorin-Hippolyte Jasset, 1911) and its predecessors (screened in Septem- 
ber 1913), and the Fantémas series directed by Louis Feuillade (screened 
intermittently from March to November 1914). In addition, the Associa- 
tion started to show documentary films about World War I much earlier 
than commercial movie houses (titles are unknown, screened September 
1914). After regular movie screenings were set up in 1917, American films 
constituted the main program for the events. Literary films, such as Julius 
Caesar, based on the Shakespeare's play (title unknown, screened in Sep- 
tember 1916) became popular, as well as other story films, especially those 
concerning World War I. Detective movies also entertained members, in- 
cluding serial short movies like The Strange Case of Mary Page (dir. J. Charles 
Haydon, 1916; from this series, four titles were screened in March 1917), and 
Graft (dir. Richard Stanton, 1916, screened from April to June 1916), as well 
as full-length detective feature films, For the Defense (dir. Frank Reicher, 
1916, screened in November 1916). Those movies, especially the presenta- 
tion of full-length feature films, were very rare and had not been exhibited 
in commercial movie houses in Shanghai, which exclusively and repeatedly 
screened short serials.** Exhibiting full-length feature films was a significant 
characteristic of the Association's movie selection. 

Documentaries and newsreels reporting current world trends were se- 
lected as frequently as story films. Among them, those about World War I 
were highly popular. Other specific films included private travelogues shot 
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on the occasion of members’ trips abroad,** which in most cases were shot 
in the United States. An explicit, recurring trend of the movies selected by 
the Shanghai YMCA is that the Association recognized watching movies as 
pure recreation, rather than as a strictly academic activity. However, in re- 
gard to the attitude of the moviegoers, it was also significant that the mem- 
bers attending the movie exhibitions were more concentrated on the act of 
watching the movies than traditional theatergoers were, as they acquired 
new knowledge and enjoyed modern and intelligent recreation simultane- 
ously by means of watching movies. 

‘The reform of spaces for movie exhibition was another aim of the Shang- 
hai YMCAs desire to provide “wholesome and healthful” entertainment. As 
previously mentioned, commercial movie houses in Shanghai in the 1910s 
were full of “vulgarity” and noise because of their unruly audiences. Howev- 
et, at the Association’s movie exhibitions, “inside the venue there was neither 
noise nor smoking,’ and it was “quite orderly,’ because the audiences gath- 
ered, more or less, under the name of religious faith. Among the audience 
members were many interested in reforming society, and this kept away “im- 
mature’ or “backward” audiences from a“modern” and “homogeneous” com- 
munity.“ In another words, the Shanghai YMCA tried to take going to the 
movies away from traditional theatergoing, and establish a space for modern 
movie exhibition in the context of modernization and the reform of society. 


Movie and Lantern Slide Exhibitions as Visual Aids for Lectures 


As early as 1903, the Shanghai YMCA had already utilized magic lantern 
slides as visual aids for lectures, with satisfying results.” However, it was not 
until 1911 that the Association started showing magic lantern slides abun- 
dantly and periodically. That year, Clarence H. Robertson, a missionary who 
held a doctorate in engineering, set up a series of science lectures with some 
other colleagues that used a large number of magic lantern slides. Robert- 
son's science series consisted of five lectures regarding scientific knowledge, 
which were offered seventy-eight times during the first four years, and the 
number of attendees for each lecture reached more than three hundred.** 
In 1913, they again organized another lantern slide lecture on public health, 
aiming to reduce the risk of infection that had been threatening Chinese so- 
ciety. This lantern slide lecture, again, was a great success, which led the As- 
sociation to establish an exclusive section regarding developing, promoting, 


and even producing magic lantern slides that were particular to their own 
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purposes. For this reason, William Wesley Peter, who had formerly lived in 
Beijing as a medical missionary, was invited to the Shanghai YMCA to set 
up the Health Section under the jurisdiction of the Religious Department, 
which controlled the series of lectures. From that time on, the Association 
became more amenable to presentation of magic lantern slides, and later 
movies, as part of lecture series. In the second year after the establishment 
of this new section for lantern slide lectures, the Association began to pro- 
duce its own lantern slides; under the direction of Peter, the lecture section 
designed, produced, and purchased visual aids for its lectures. 

During the 1910s, other educational institutes, such as the Association 
for Social Education and the Society for Education in Kiangsu Province, 
took a great interest in lantern slides for pedagogical use and social reform. 
In 1914, a representative culture industry firm, Commercial Press, started 
selling magic lantern slides as visual aids for education, which satisfied the 
social demands for social education and reform. It is worth noting that, be- 
fore the Commercial Press started selling sets of magic lantern slides, it held 
a premiere screening of them at the Shanghai YMCA.* This indicates that 
the audience that gathered at the Association had reliable aesthetic views of 
modern visual culture and was capable of reviewing them. 

It can be said that lectures with visual aids were “wholesome” entertain- 
ment that met the demand of the Association's principles. According to 
the Association's annual reports, the lectures were held once a week, every 
Wednesday night at eight oclock, and each time 100 to 250 audience mem- 
bers participated.” After 1917, another lecture series was set up, intended 
for moral education; these attracted 80 to 100 attendees.” During the 1910s, 
lantern slides were still the core medium for these lectures, but they were 
gradually replaced by movies after the middle of the decade. 

The titles of lectures that used visual aids can be seen in table 7.3. It is 
evident that the Association, apart from religious titles, most likely favored 
topics regarding social education and public health and those that provid- 
ed better knowledge of industrial techniques.” Shortly after the arrival of 
movies in Shanghai, a reviewer noticed that movies could be very useful 
for spreading knowledge, especially regarding techniques from the field of 
medical studies.” However, the commercial movie spaces in Shanghai were 
filled with “vulgarity, as previously mentioned, which made it impossible for 
movies to take any responsibility for social education and reform. It was the 
Shanghai YMCA that uncovered the educational value of movies, which 
had been buried beneath the context of the traditional amusement, and 
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thereby offered many opportunities to enjoy the stimulating experiments in 
synergy between this modern visual medium and social education. Further- 
more, the Association also eagerly supported E. D. Douty, a representative 
of the United States Conditioning and Testing Co., who visited the Associa- 
tion in order to develop the silk industry in the Far East and hold a lantern 
slide lecture in Shanghai (indicated in table 7.3) with the aim of improving 
industrial lectures.™ 

For improving industrial movies, the significance of the American con- 
sulate in Shanghai is unmistakable. Among the consulate'’s bureaucrats, Jule- 
an Arnold, a trade commissioner dispatched from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Commerce Department, played an important 
role in distributing American industrial movies. Having stayed in the Far 
East for many years, Arnold recognized the importance of movies for edu- 
cational use.” World War I had just been declared, and the United States 
aimed to extract large profits from the Far East. At the end of 1918, the Con- 
sulate General of Shanghai held a large-scale industrial movie exhibition 
meeting with more than one thousand invited guests, including important 
politicians and influential persons from Shanghai's economic society.” Ar- 
nold was the guest of honor, which suggests that both the Shanghai Consul- 
ate General and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce were aware 
of the significance of industrial movies in China.” The Shanghai YMCA 
and the Consulate General maintained a close relationship,” as the institu- 
tions shared common interests, even in the distributing of American indus- 
trial movies in China, From this point of view, it can also be said that the ex- 
hibition of industrial movies by the Shanghai YMCA promoted American 
interests against the Chinese movie market, and simultaneously created the 
foundation for American movies to be spread throughout China. 

Throughout the 1910s, the relation between movies and education was 
strengthened; the Shanghai YMCAss movie exhibition activities contrib- 
uted to this connection. Since the arrival of the May Fourth Movement, 
science and democracy had become the mainstay for China's establishment 
of modern culture, which involved a large number of intellectuals. In the 
middle of the 1910s, magazines about general interest and enlightenment 
of society, such as Oriental Magazine and Women’s Magazine, set up col- 
umns that exclusively focused on science, aiming to spread the general and 
practical knowledge of science across a broader range of readers. In these 
science columns, academism was maintained to some extent; however, new 
scientific knowledge was also popularized so that ordinary readers could 
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grasp it. Movies were introduced in these columns as an application of 
modern technology, primarily emphasizing the system and construction 
of projecting techniques. Movies also became a favorite theme in Science, 
a famous magazine edited and published by the Chinese Association for 
Science, which had a tremendous influence on the development of science 
knowledge in China, and which suggested that movies were—contrary to 
commercial movie exhibitions in which movies were consumed as entertain- 
ment products—accepted by all as a new and advanced modern technology. 
Eventually, during the second decade of the twentieth century in Shang- 
hai, movies found and established a strong connection with education; the 
Shanghai YMCA was certainly one of the catalysts that brought about this 
connection. 

The Shanghai YMCAs educational and industrial usage of movies 
makes it apparent what role the Association played in advocating movie ex- 
hibitions; namely, it recognized movies as an intelligent entertainment and 
utilized them not purely for sensory stimuli, but also to dispense knowledge. 
Movies, therefore, broke away from the cultural customs of traditional en- 


tertainment and were established as a contemporary medium. 


CONCLUSION 


The movie exhibition activities of the Shanghai YMCA seem to be 
erased from the history of Chinese cinema, primarily because of the 
anti-Christianity movement that reached its zenith in 1924 and the anti- 
imperialism that spread during the same era.” The improvement and devel- 
opment of commercial movie exhibition venues in the middle of the 1920s 
also eroded the advantages of the Associations film exhibitions: namely, 
their novelty and rarity. 

Nevertheless, the Shanghai YMCAs movie exhibitions indeed demon- 
strated crucial influences. In particular, it cannot be ignored that the Associ- 
ation was well aware of the significance of utilizing movies as a visual tool for 
social education and proved this through its own operations. The direct and 
deep relationship between the YMCA and the Film Division of the Com- 
mercial Press, one of the earliest film producers in China, was significant. It 
was, according to the general discourse of Chinese film history, an Ameri- 
can cinematographer traveling through China with his companions to shoot 


short movies in China who introduced a cinematographic camera to the 
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Commercial Press, inciting that company to produce movies. However, this 
was merely one of the motives for the firm to begin film production. Bao 
Oingjia, one of the important founders of the Film Division of the Com- 
mercial Press, was a member of the Shanghai YMCA and, when establish- 
ing the Division, he adhered to the same principles as the Association. The 
Association for Encouraging Good Will, a recreation group among workers 
at the Commercial Press, is a good example of how deeply the Film Division 
shared the Association's principles. Established in 1913 by a few workers, in- 
cluding Bao Qingjia, the Association for Encouraging Good Will declared 
that its goas was “educating good workers through the three principles of in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical discipline,’ and the Shanghai YMCA was the 
very venue of these activities.” Thus, the Film Division of the Commercial 
Press maintained close relations with the Association; the Division learned 
skills in producing magic lantern slides and movies from the Association, as 
well as how to develop various visual aids for social education.” 

Moreover, the Shanghai YMCA strongly stressed the importance of im- 
proving movie exhibition venues and equipment. He Tingran was one of the 
enthusiastic members of the Association, who later became a representative 
entrepreneur of a movie house business in Shanghai, which maintained the 
principle of supplying “highly and purely cultivated” movies.” Graduated 
from St. John’s University in 1916, He Tingran taught English at a school that 
was run by the Association, and also worked for Isis Theatre, the first movie 
house established by a Chinese. As the manager of this theater, He engaged 


Table 7.1 Three Styles of Movie Exhibition by the Shanghai YMCA in the 1920s 


Frequency of Primary type of 


Style Organized by Aim of exhibition exhibition movie exhibited 

1. As entertainment Social Depart- Entertainment Once a week Feature films (long 
ment (formerly length, serials) 
Department of Travelogues, news- 
Friendship and reels, etc. 
Entertainment) 

2. As visual aid for Social Depart- Entertainment / Once or twice Industrial movies 
lectures (including ment / Religious Social Education a week* Educational movies 
utilizing lantern Department 
slides) 

3. As other style Each related Recreation Irregular Feature films 

department Newsreels, etc. 


Source: Issues of Shanghai qingnian and Shenbao. 
“Although lectures were given once or twice a week, not every lecture exhibited movies or slides. 


Table 7.2. Movie Houses in Shanghai during the 1910s 


Name Estab- Number Most expensive Least expen- 
Type of exhibition venue of venue  lishedin of seats ticket sive ticket 
Commercial erhibiton Apollo 1910 700 [1.5 yuan] [1 yuan] 
venue run by foreigners Embassy 1914 850 [1.5 yuan] [1 yuan] 
New Helen 1913 500 0.3 yuan 0.1 yuan 
Movie Isis 1917 1,000 0.5 yuan 0.1 yuan 
Commercial | houses Republic 1915 400 0.2 yuan 0.1 yuan 


exhibition 


New World 1915 [600] 0.3 yuan 
(admission fee) 
Great World 1917 [600] 0.2 yuan 


(admission fee) 


venues (run | Amuse- 


by Chinese) | ment halls 


Shanghai 1900 [800] 0.2 yuan (if not 0.1 yuan (if 


Non-commercial 


ren YMCA holding holding the 
exhibition venues ji 
the membership) member- 
ship) 


Source: S. Cheng, ed., China Cinema Year Book. Numbers of seats in brackets are derived from C. J. North, 
Chinese Motion Picture Market (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1927); ticket prices from ads in Shenbao in Janu- 
ary 1918; and prices in brackets from Film Magazine 1, no. 2. 


Table 7.3. Lectures with Visual Aids at the Shanghai YMCA in 1917 


Date Subject Lecturer Type of visual aid 
March 28 Brain health Yu Huangbin (medical Movie 
doctor) 
April 8 Rebirth and renewal Guo Bingjun (Commer- Movie 
cial Press, the YMCA 
member) 
June 27 Education of blind Fu Bulan (president of Lantern slides and 
children Shanghai school for movie 
the blind 
July 6 Advantages and disadvan- D. E. Douty (United Movie 
tages of usage of Chinese States Conditioning 
silk by American silk and Testing Co.) 


industry and Japanese 
methods for sericulture 


September 9 Christianity can improve Feng Jianguang (minister) Movie 
the society 
November 14 Individual hygiene Hu Xuanming (alumnus Movie 
of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity, medical doctor) 
December 28 Methods of farming and Zhang Tiancai (alumnus Movie 
agriculture of Cornell University) 


Source: Issues of Shanghai qingnian and Shenbao. 
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in various improvements and developments, which included programming 
loftier movies and improving movie pamphlets. In 1926, He became inde- 
pendent from Isis and established his own movie exhibition network, after 
which he dominated Shanghai's movie market, with the aim of modernizing 
movie exhibition circles, until he moved to Hong Kong after World War II. 
As a scholar of Chinese cinema history, Xiao Zhiwei, points out, “Movie 
house etiquette in China was developed deliberately and consciously by the 
modernizing elite in order to shift away from and provide a contrast to the 
traditional theater.”” According to the arguments above, by using the term 
"elite, Xiao does not merely intend its surface meaning, but also includes 
merchants who sought profits as well as a loftier vision of social well-being. 
He Tingran is a typical example of such a newly emerged merchant. He 
maintained few documents that showed his principles or philosophy, as he 
was not an intellectual who expressed his ideas with words. However, some 
newspaper and magazine articles reported on his way of managing film the- 
ater companies, and clearly show that he shared the Association's principles 
for entertainment: namely, contributing to society by supplying “wholesome 


and healthful” movies.” 

The Boy Scout Section of the Shanghai YMCA renovated the build- 
ing in 1914 and opened a new garden on the roof; from this open-roof gar- 
den, the panoramic scenery of the entire city of Shanghai could be enjoyed. 
Especially at night, when the commercial neon signs of Great World, one 
of Shanghai's famous amusement halls, shone like stars, a large number of 
brilliant neon signs spread through the nightly scene.” During the 1910s, 
the open-roof garden was the primary venue for the Association's recreation 
events, during which a cool breeze outside the building could be enjoyed: 
members enjoyed their “wholesome and healthful” entertainment while 
watching the neon signs, symbols of the “vulgarity” of commercial entertain- 
ments. That venue emerged as the opposite of vulgarity, and contributed to 
the establishment of a new film culture in China. The attempt by the Shang- 
hai YMCA to break from traditional theatergoing and construct a new way 
of viewing movies promoted more space for modern moviegoers. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Movie Matchmakers 


The Intermediaries between Hollywood and 


China in the Early Twentieth Century 


Yongchun Fu 


‘This chapter considers at length the perception and practices of intermediar- 
ies during the early twentieth century, with the focus on their contributions 
to the Chinese film industry, It is a cliché to say that Chinese filmmakers 
learned from Hollywood in the first half of the twentieth century. However, 
major executives and directors in the Chinese film industry such as Zhang 
Shichuan never visited Hollywood. Their perceptions of the American film 
industry were largely obtained through American filmmakers who came to 
China and through watching American movies, many of which were im- 
ported by Chinese distributors. Such an interesting phenomenon calls for 
light on a group of figures who have long since passed into oblivion or are 
misunderstood in the history of Chinese cinema: the intermediaries. Who 
are they? To what extent were they responsible for the expansion of Holly- 
wood business in China? What did the intermediaries bring to the Chinese 
film industry? In the literature on Chinese film history fueled by national- 
ism, a number of intermediaries are either buried in the dust or labeled as 
“aggressors” or “traitors,” since they are regarded as helping the expansion of 
Hollywood's business and thus oppressing the domestic film industry. In my 
view, this nationalistic film historiography reduces the complex role that the 
intermediaries played in Chinese film history. Employing extensive research 
in Chinese and American archives, this chapter attempts to demonstrate 
that the intermediaries served as “matchmakers” between Hollywood and 
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the Chinese film industry. I argue that the intermediaries bridged the film 
industries of Hollywood and China and made significant contributions to 
the evolution of the Chinese film industry. 

Intermediary in this chapter refers to the figures and enterprises respon- 
sible for the intercommunication between Hollywood and the Chinese film 
industry. Hao Yen-p'ings seminal account on the compradors in modern 
China provides an excellent model for my study on the intermediaries be- 
tween Hollywood and the Chinese film industry.’ Hao articulates the sig- 
nificance of the comprador as a middleman to China's early industrializa- 
tion. In contrast to the criticism that the compradors were the “spearheads 
of foreign colonialism and economic imperialism,’ Hao points out that the 
compradors in some extent “competed with foreign merchants in the man- 
agement of modern enterprises, and thus in a way functioned to prevent the 
unchecked foreign incursion.” Xiao Zhiwei is one pioneer who notices the 
significance of the intermediaries in Chinese film studies. Xiao incisively 
introduces the notion of “in-between production” into the history of how 
distributors appropriated Hollywood content in the Chinese cultural con- 
text.’ “In-between production’ refers to a process of “repetitions, evocations, 
translations and reproductions” in areas like the introduction of English 
words into Chinese in linguistic studies.” In the vein of Hao and Xiao, I in- 
tend to address the functions of the intermediaries between Hollywood and 
the Chinese film industry in the early twentieth century. Two types of inter- 
mediaries are stressed here, that is, (1) American citizens who came to China 
for the film business, exemplified by William Henry Lynch; and (2) Chinese 
merchants who did business with American corporations, in particular, film 
distributors, exemplified by Lo Kan (Lu Gun, Lu Gen). It should be not- 
ed that the intermediaries between Hollywood and China are not limited 
to these two groups. The students who returned from an American study 
background, such as Hong Shen, marked themselves as prominent interme- 
diaries in Chinese film history by introducing American film knowledge and 
importing sound film equipment to the Chinese film industry. In addition, it 
is necessary to point out that the functions of intermediaries are reciprocal. 
While this study focuses on the influence of the intermediaries from Hol- 
lywood on China, the opposite deserves critical attention as well. 

To provide a background, I start with a brief introduction of the na- 
tionalistic approach to Chinese film studies and the attitudes of its propo- 
nents about intermediaries. The chapter then follows the contributions of 


American practitioners to the Chinese film industry, a group of intermedi- 
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aries who are labeled “aggressors” in nationalistic writings. I identify William 
Lynch, the cinematographer of the Asiatic Film Company, as someone who 
played a crucial role in developing the skills and careers of the first genera- 
tion of Chinese directors. The chapter then investigates Chinese merchants 
distributing Hollywood films in China, as the other type of intermediary. 
On one hand, these intermediaries helped the exploration by Hollywood 
in China as a critical sector in Hollywood's strategy of localization, while 
on the other hand they benefited the Chinese film industry in various ways. 
‘The chapter concludes by suggesting in broader terms that patriotic senti- 
ment should not be the only criterion in the study of Chinese film history. 


NATIONALISM IN CHINESE FILM STUDIES 


The nationalistic approach dominates the study of Chinese film history. Na- 
tionalism is defined as a concept that emphasizes “national identity as that 
aspect of individuals’ self-image that is tied to their nation.” China's nation- 
alism emerged along with the rise of the nation-state in modern China from 
the late nineteenth century. Nationalism grew into a major ideology of the 
Nationalist Party in the first half of the twentieth century, The nationalistic 
approach in the history texts coincides with the broad social context. As 
early as the 1930s, Gu Jianchen, one of the first film historians, subscribed to 
nationalism in his research.“ Gu’s nationalistic sentiment is well expressed 
in his statement on the cinema department of the British American Tobacco 
Company, which produced films with Chinese casts and purchased small 
cinemas in 1920s China. The commercial expansion of the cinema depart- 
ment, from Gu's point of view, was an example of “economic oppression” of 
the Chinese film industry.’ 

The nationalistic sentiment went further after the Communist Party 
takeover in 1949. According to Dirlik, Mao Zedong developed his ideas by 
“subsum[ing] Marxism with nationalism’ and structured Chinese society 
with such a theory in mind.” In History of the Development of Chinese Film, 
Cheng Jihua and his colleagues consciously employ Mao Zedong's thought 
in their study of Chinese film history. Cheng and his colleagues consider 
Chinese film history to be a struggle between “the progressive culture for 
socialism, national liberation and people's democracy” and “imperialist and 
other reactive cultures.” The contribution of the Chinese “national capi- 


talists” prior to 1949 is only acknowledged due to their efforts to build a 
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national film industry and their patriotic sentiments. American merchants, 
together with Hollywood films, are regarded as a force of economic and cul- 
tural aggression against the national industry. 

Within the theoretical framework of “national cinema,’ the recent litera- 
ture avoids the overideologization found in the previous literature; however, 
a focus on national building makes the role of foreigners a blind spot. In the 
wake of focusing on national cinema, Hu Jubin positions nationalism as a 
principal axis in Chinese films prior to 1949.” According to Hu,“ What the 
Chinese cinema, as a national cinema, participated in and reflected, was a 
nationalism about politics.’ Hu divides the pre-1949 history of Chinese 
cinema into five periods and characterizes each period with a different type 
of nationalism. For instance, the 1920s saw the upsurge of industrial na- 
tionalism, which prioritized “the establishment of the film industry as the 
Chinese nation’s domestic industry. ”” However, an exaggerated emphasis 
on nationalism in the Chinese film industry is liable to neglect the contri- 
bution of figures who had few connections with nation-building. For in- 
stance, American film merchants, in Hu’s account, are merely the rivals of 
the Chinese national industry, whose intention was to monopolize the film 
industry.” Apart from their stimulating the “advocacy of a national cinema” 
in China, Hu remains silent on the contributions of American merchants to 
the domestic film industry.” 


AMERICAN FILM PRACTITIONERS IN CHINA 


In Chinese film history, Zhang Shichuan is known as the investor in, found- 
er of, and executive of Mingxing (Star Motion Picture Company) from its 
inception. In addition, Zhang, together with Zheng Zhengqiu, is regarded 
as the “Father of Chinese Cinema.’ During his forty-year film career, Zhang 
Shichuan directed over 150 silent and sound films. However, prior to becom- 
ing involved in the film business, Zhang confessed that he seldom watched 
movies.” It was his experience as director of the Asiatic Film Company that 
inspired his interests in filmmaking and increased his film knowledge. The 
Asiatic Film Company was the first professional company in Chinese film 
history, but with staff from the United States and China. The following pas- 
sage examines the contributions of the American film practitioners to the 
Chinese film industry, with special attention on William H. Lynch, the cin- 
ematographer and executive of the Asiatic Film Company. 
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Oddly enough, the Asiatic Film Company has received little attention in 
Chinese film studies. The name of the corporation is misspelled as “China 
Cinema Company” or “Asia Film Company” in the existing literature." Early 
historical writings identified Benjamin Brodsky, the owner of China Cine- 
ma Company and the Variety Film Exchange, as the organizer of the Asiatic 
Film Company.” However, recent research suggests that Brodsky did not 
involve himself in the film business in China until the 1910s and his busi- 
ness had little connection with the Asiatic Film Company.” At this stage, it 
is safe to say that the Asiatic was in the hands of two American merchants 
in 1910s Shanghai: Thomas Henry Suffert (1869-1941) and Arthur Julius 
Israel (1875-1948). Like the mangling of its corporation name, these two 
names are mistakenly referred to as “Yashell” or “Elsser” and “Lehrmann.”” 
The Asiatic Film Company perhaps commenced its business in 1913 and was 
defunct after 1915." 

The contribution of Thomas H. Suffert to the Asiatic and Zhang Shich- 
uan is very likely to remain in the financial and executive sections. Thomas 
Suffert was born in Cleveland, Ohio. He moved to Shanghai in 1895 for 
commercial exploration. The historical record shows that Suffert mainly 
served as a speculator in Shanghai.” In a 1916 passport application, Suffert is 
referred to as “the owner and manager of an American registered firm which 
engaged in the import and export trade with the United States and other 
countries,’ the Central Trading Company in Shanghai.” With respect to 
the operation of the Asiatic, Suffert seems to have been its executive. A 1913 
source shows that Suffert, representing the Asiatic Film Company, applied 
for permission to show films at the Little Street Theatre (de la Rue Petit) in 
Shanghai.” In addition, Suffert attended the Annual Meeting of Ratepay- 
ers under the name of the Asiatic Film Company in 1918.” As a friend of 
Zhang Shichuan, Suffert continued to participate in Zhang's late film busi- 
ness, after the demise of the Asiatic. When Zhang Shichuan was organizing 
the Mutual Stock and Produce Company in 1921, the predecessor company 
of Mingxing, Suffert served as a consultant.” It was Suffert who introduced 
his friend Carl Louis Gregory to Zhang Shichuan. As a foremost cinema- 
tographer and a professor at Columbia University, Gregory favored Zhang 
Shichuan and his Mingxing in various ways, including film shooting, film 
printing, and script writing.” Suffert was also involved in the management 
of the Mingxing Film School in 1921. In addition, Mingxing’s affiliated cin- 
ema, Star, was registered under the name of Suffert in the United States for 


the sake of avoiding taxation.” 
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In comparison with Suffert, Arthur J. Israel appeared to have played a 
lesser role. The existing literature identifies Israel as the cameraman of the 
Asiatic.’ However, no certain evidence has come to light so far to support 
this identification. Arthur Israel was born in San Francisco in 1875. In his 
twenties, Israel became a cigar dealer in California. His passport application 
records showed that Israel went to China as early as 1902.” In his thirty years 
in Shanghai, Israel mainly focused on the business in the Shanghai Life In- 
surance Company, a British Company with mostly American capital.*? Dur- 
ing the period from 1913 to 1915, Israel served as a director, the third highest 
position, in the company. In addition, he was occupied as the director of the 
Consolidated Rubber Estates Limited, a member of the board of directors of 
the Laou Kung Mow Cotton Spinning & Weaving Company, and an execu- 
tive committee of the Shanghai Amateur Baseball League.” Moreover, during 
the period 1913—1915 when the Asiatic was active, Israel had to spend several 
months on a business trip to Vancouver and Hong Kong from November 
1913 to March 1914.” Even if he did operate a camera, Israel could not have 
had enough time to produce more than a dozen films during this period. It 
seems that Israel was merely an investor in the Asiatic Film Company, given 
his abundant experience in finance and investment.” The credit of projecting 
films and the daily operation of the Asiatic should go to other figures. 

I believe that an American citizen named William H. Lynch is owed the 
credit for this enterprise. Apart from English sources, one Chinese source 
supports my speculation. Prior to becoming involved in the film business, 
William Lynch operated a photo studio named the North Beach Studio in 
Santa Monica (a city close to Hollywood) starting in 1905.” His experience 
in the photo studio facilitated his job in the motion picture industry as a 
cinematographer. In 1912, Lynch was hired to be a film cameraman by the 
Globe Motion Picture Company. Lynch, together with Rochefort Johns, ini- 
tiated a three-month trip to Asia to film in locations including China.** This 
trip probably generated Lynch's interest in the Orient. Therefore, he agreed 
to join the Asiatic Film Company in Shanghai as early as January 27, 1913.” 

The date when Lynch joined the Asiatic cannot be later than March 1913. 
The reason is that on that date, he wrote back from China to the Daily Out- 
look, a local newspaper issued in Santa Monica.” Lynch first described his 
experience in the Asiatic Film Company. 


We have located a moving picture studio and complete plant for mak- 
ing and finishing moving pictures here. We are starting in a new field 
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Figure 8.1. Arthur 
Israel. Source: U.S. 
Passport Applica- 
tion of Arthur Israel 
1918. Photo courtesy 
of National Archives 
and Records Admin- 


istration and www. 


ancestry.com 


and pictures made with Chinese actors are to be shown to the Chinese 
people. It is something that has not been done to this date and from 
reports we believe it will be a big success. We will also operate in connec- 
tion with the production of the films, several theaters throughout China 
for the purpose of creating a greater demand and later on will put our 
entire time and efforts to the production of film only.” 


According to this letter, it is clear that using Chinese actors was a deliber- 
ate production and marketing strategy for the Asiatic with the purpose of 
satisfying its target consumers: Chinese audiences. In addition, the letter 
demonstrates that even if the Asiatic Film Company was not originally or- 
ganized by Israel and Suffert, their alleged predecessor, Benjamin Brodsky, 
might not have produced substantial movies, as is suggested in the existing 
literature.*° To Lynch, a film-producing career seemed promising, and there- 
fore he “decided to make [his] permanent home abroad (in China)” in 1913." 


Figure 8.2. Thomas Suffert. Source: U.S. Passport Application of Thomas 


Suffert 1916. Photo courtesy of National Archives and Records Adminis- 


tration and www.ancestry.com 
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A 1914 report of The Moving Picture World provided a detailed illus- 
tration of the operation of the Asiatic. The report is fairly reliable since 
the author, Clarke Irvine, wrote the report based on his meeting with Wil- 
liam Lynch in China in 1913.” According to this report, William Lynch, the 
“Shanghai manager of the Asiatic Film Company,’ was making films for the 
Asiatic, “which ha[d] many releases each month.” In addition, 


The Asiatic Film Company maintains a large studio in Shanghai, where 
sixteen star actors are daily posing before the camera. These men—no 
women are allowed to do this kind of work—are the first, and so far, 
the only Chinese to act before the camera. There are two directors and 
two interpreters who work under the supervision of Mr. Lynch. These 
stars are supported by a well-organized company of twenty-five actors. 
The laboratory and finishing plant is equipped to turn out 10,000 feet of 
finished film a day. The supply is for the entire country, and the releases 
are made just as in America and Europe. There are a number of theaters 
in Shanghai, two of which are operated by this company.” 


‘The above passage clearly shows the significance of William Lynch to the 
Asiatic Film Company and by extension to the Chinese film industry in 
its initial stage. According to this passage, Lynch was in charge of not only 
projecting films, but also of all productions of the Asiatic Film Company. It 
was the most prominent position in the Asiatic, given that none of the other 
staff, foreigners or Chinese, had professional knowledge of how to produce 
motion pictures. Zhang Shichuan and Zheng Zhengqiu were arguably the 
two directors under the supervision of William Lynch. With respect to the 
division of labor in the Asiatic Film Company, Zhang Shichuan claimed 
that he was responsible for supervising camera movement, while Zheng was 
in charge of guiding the actors performance.*® However, in the early 1910s, 
the perception and practice of director was not well developed within the 
Chinese film industry. In addition, the initial productions of Chinese films 
were close to a documentary of the original wenmingxi (civilized drama).”” 
There were few jobs left for the directors once actors started to perform. 
Furthermore, as I mentioned earlier, Zhang's directing knowledge was next 
to nothing at the beginning.“ Therefore, the position of Lynch in the pro- 
ductions of the Asiatic is likely to have been more significant than that of 
directors such as Zhang Shichuan and Zheng Zhengqiu. 

William Lynch returned to the United States in June 1914. His initial 
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plan was to return to China as long as “the revolution in China subside(d] 
enough for operations to continue.” However, why Lynch did not manage 
to travel back to China remains unclear. Lynch's departure is one major rea- 
son why the Asiatic went into decline, apart from the shortage of film stock 
due to the outbreak of World War I. 

Apart from the presence of Lynch, the Asiatic Film Company deserves 
notice because it is one of the first Chinese concerns that distributed films 
in overseas markets. In September 1913, Arthur R. Oberle, representing 
the Asiatic Film Company, passed by Honolulu when traveling back to the 
United States. Oberle stated that he secured “many thousand feet of pictures 
depicting actual scenes in the series of battles” in China.” Arguably, this is 
the documentary titled Shanghai Battles (1913) referred to in the Chinese 
records.” Unfortunately, I am unable to identify any exhibition information 
in the United States regarding the documentary. Nevertheless, the Asiatic 
Film Company successfully circulated its productions in Southeast Asia. An 
advertisement shows that Khoojin Whatchay (A Poor Man Wins a Lottery, 
1913), a production of the Asiatic, was exhibited at the Empire Theatre in 
Singapore in 1917.” Khoojin Whatchay was arguably the first Chinese main- 
land film screened in Southeast Asia, the largest Chinese diasporic commu- 
nity. Chinese film companies then followed the pathway of the Asiatic and 
turned Southeast Asia into the largest overseas market for Chinese films in 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

The contribution of the American intermediaries in many cases is not 
valued but attacked by Chinese historians blinded by nationalism. For in- 
stance, foreign figures in the Asiatic Film Company are described as impe- 
rialists who part of the economic and cultural aggression against China.” If 
we understand the political context in which these figures were denounced, 
the contribution of foreign figures in the Asiatic such as Lynch, I would 
argue, is greater than their potential threat to the Chinese film industry. 
In fact, the Asiatic can be seen as crucial to the emergence of the Chinese 
film industry. In addition, the films made by the company, as the first trial 
cooperation between foreign and Chinese practitioners, solicited the latters’ 
interest in filmmaking.” Therefore, it is not exaggerating to say that Wil- 
liam Lynch was a“torchbearer” for Zhang Shichuan and Zheng Zhengqiu, 
the so-called fathers of Chinese cinema, showing them how to handle the 
equipment, providing them knowledge in running the business. As a result, 
Zhang and Zheng set up Mingxing in 1922, which became the leader in the 
film industry for more than a decade. 
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William Lynch and his Asiatic Film Company are merely one example 
of numerous American practitioners who were active in modern China. 
American film practitioners facilitated the formation of Chinese film in- 
dustry by systematically introducing filmmaking techniques and importing 
film equipment. With respect to the evaluation of the foreign intermedi- 
aries, Zheng Junli is balanced when he admits that much film knowledge 
of Chinese filmmakers was obtained from their working experiences with 
American intermediaries, apart from the “colonial aggression” supposedly 
perpetrated by these American merchants.” 


CHINESE MERCHANTS STRADDLING THE DIVIDE 
BETWEEN HOLLYWOOD AND CHINA 


We may now return to Zhang Shichuan. Apart from his early experi- 
ence with the Asiatic, Zhang continuously updated his skills as a director 
through watching Hollywood films.” A large number of these Hollywood 
films were distributed by Chinese distributors, who constitute the second 
type of intermediary between Hollywood and the Chinese film industry. In 
this section, I examine this type of intermediary and their contributions to 
the domestic film industry, with a focus on Lo Kan. 

In the teens, American films were mainly brought to China by British 
and French film exchange corporations. The outbreak of World War I re- 
sulted in the upsurge of requests for American films due to the unavailabili- 
ty of French films. In 1921, Universal studio set up its distribution subsidiary 
in Shanghai. Fox, Paramount, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer followed suit in 
the 1930s. These Hollywood subsidiaries and some local distributors were 
the major players in the Chinese film market.” Powerful Chinese distribu- 
tors often secured exclusive rights to exhibiting American films throughout 
China. A case in point is Lo Kan. Born in Canton in 1888, Lo became in- 
volved in the distribution business by establishing Hong Kong Amusements 
in 1921. In its heyday, from 1922 to 1923, Hong Kong Amusements almost 
monopolized the distribution of Hollywood films in China.” Even in the 
1930s, when major Hollywood studios operated through their branch of- 
fices, Hong Kong Amusements maintained its close ties with Hollywood.” 

In addition to Hong Kong Amusements, Lo operated and owned sever- 
al large film firms involving equipment, distribution, and exhibition. These 
firms included China Theatre, Yangtze Amusements, Eastern Amusements, 
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Cathay Amusements, Puma Films, Theatre Equipment Company, and 
North China Amusements. Film exhibition was one of his key businesses. 
In the 1930s, Lo Kan directed and controlled “more than thirty of the lead- 


ing cinema-theaters in China and Hong Kong, several of which he owned.” 


‘The highlight in Los legend is his rebuilding Grand Theatre in Shanghai, 
updating it into a superior first-run cinema in the Far East. In 1932, Lo set up 
the United Theatres Corporation and registered it in the United States with 
5 million Mexican dollars. It was probably the largest film business in China 
in the first half of the twentieth century in terms of registered capital. The 
United Theatres Corporation was designed to be a vertically integrated film 
enterprise including production, distribution, and exhibition. One intention 
of the company was to organize a theater chain that could monopolize the 
exhibition of Hollywood films in Shanghai. In its heyday, United Theatres 
encompassed nine movie houses, including the Grand, Cathay, Carlton, Isis, 
Paris, Crystal Palace, Ritz, Ward, and Pearl.” 

As intermediaries, domestic film distributors such as Lo Kan benefited 
Hollywood's expansion in unfamiliar markets like China. To Hollywood 
executives, the political, economic, and cultural situation in China was quite 
different from that in the United States. Domestic distributors could smooth 
the way for the business of Hollywood in China. For instance, the Isis the- 
ater served as the second-run theater for the United Artists in Shanghai. Ac- 
cording to a resource in 1927," [he theater [was] located in Chinese territory 
and suffered very much from the strict Chinese martial law regulations.’® 
Under the management of Lo Kan, Isis changed its entrance to open into 
the International Settlement territory. Thereby, it successfully bypassed the 
Chinese military troubles. In addition, Los expansion into the interior cities 
benefited the exhibition of United Artists movies. In 1928, Lo contemplated 
opening cinemas in interior cities including Ningbo, Hangzhou, Nanjing, 
Yantai, Jinan, and Wuxi. Los plan brought an opportunity for the expan- 
sion of United Artists’ film business. United Artists noted in 1928 that “we 
[had] been able to negotiate for a number of our old pictures to play at these 
interior cities.” 

One prominent feature of the foreign film distributors was the position 
they straddled between America and China. Although the entire business of 
the distributors focused on the Chinese film market, most of the corpora- 
tions owned and operated by the distributors were registered in the United 
States. There were several advantages in being an American corporation, one 


of which I want to stress. As an American corporation, Lo’s company could 
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seek support from the American authorities once conflicts happened. The 
American government was known for protecting its citizens and their eco- 
nomic interests in China. An instance is the opening of a theater in Chang- 
sha, an inner city of China. In 1923, Joseph Y. Tsau, an American citizen 
who opened the Lyceum theater within the walls of the city in Changsha, 
filed a complaint with American consuls against the Chinese government. 
The Chinese authorities requested Tsau move the theater outside the walls, 
since the inner city was not a commercial port. Such a move would jeop- 
ardize Tsau’s business. With the help of the American vice consul and the 
Changsha Foreign Office, Tsau obtained permission to continue operating 
his theater within the city walls.” It is certain that Tsau would not have 
enjoyed such treatment if his theater were registered in China. The benefit 
Tsau obtained stands as one of the most important reasons to register a cor- 
poration in the United States. Similarly, for the sake of seeking protection 
from the British government, Lo Kan became a British citizen. 

Nationalistic writings are hostile to foreign film distributors like Lo 
Kan. Radical nationalists labeled Lo a “traitor” or “imperialist” who betrayed 
China's economic rights while benefiting from Hollywood's exploration in 
China. Cheng Jihua and his colleagues equate Los United Theatre Com- 
pany with American imperialism and treat its appearance as “a further devel- 
opment of American intention toward aggression against the Chinese film 
industry,’ because it was registered in the United States.°° However, it is 
necessary to point out that such attacks on Sino-American companies were 
highly selective. As I mentioned previously, the Peacock Motion Pictures 
Company and the Star theater were all registered in the United States, yet 
were free from nationalistic attacks. Recent nationalist historians such as 
Hu Jubin, however, remain silent on Los company. Due to the distribution 
of films from Hollywood, an economic rival of the national industry, Los 
company, from Hu point of view, did not benefit the national film industry, 
even if it did not hinder it. 

The question here is the extent to which the distribution of Hollywood 
films threatened the development of the domestic film industry. The ex- 
pansion of Hollywood and the development of the Chinese film industry 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. In a rapidly growing market such as 
China in the 1920s, the output of the Chinese film industry and Hollywood 
could increase simultaneously. A gauge is the footage of film stock imported 
from the United States to China. The linear feet of exposed film stock for 


exhibition purposes in 1929 was more than twenty times larger than in 1913. 
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‘The expansion of unexposed films for producing Chinese films was more 
striking; this figure in 1925 was 220 times larger than in 1920.” Even if there 
may be something to Hollywood's threat, the other side of the coin should 
not be neglected. In some cases, the competition from Hollywood became 
an inspiration for the Chinese film industry. Additionally, Hollywood films 
circulated by Chinese distributors provided one of the few channels for Chi- 
nese practitioners to learn from Hollywood. In the first half of twentieth 
century, American films remained a vital resource for China to imitate in 
terms of camera movement, direction, performance, and industrial systems. 
Hollywood brought to China film equipment and production techniques 
during the period of China's transition to talkies. If nationalists intend to 
recognize the positive contribution of Hollywood films to China, the func- 
tion of Chinese distributors as intermediaries introducing Hollywood films 
into China should not be neglected. 

In addition, nationalistic accounts excluding foreign film distributors 
from their historiography ignore the multiple identifications of these dis- 
tributors. In many cases, distributing Hollywood films was merely one part 
of a complex enterprise operated by these intermediaries. The intermediar- 
ies usually participated in other sectors of the film industry, and therefore 
blurred the boundary between national capitalists and intermediaries. Lo 
Kan, for instance, apart from distributing and exhibiting Hollywood films, 
was responsible for distributing domestic films in Hong Kong. In the 1920s, 
Los Hong Kong Amusements circulated The Burning of Red Lotus Temple 
(Huoshao hongliansi, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1928) in Hong Kong.” In ad- 
dition, Lo was one of key shareholders of Lianhua (the United Photoplay 
Service), a prominent force in the Chinese film industry in the 1930s.” 
There was even a chance that Lo would buy Lianhua in 1932. Sometimes, 
intermediaries would even compete directly with Hollywood counterparts 
through involvement in domestic film productions. Possessing abundant 
capital, they turned out to be the most effective rival to foreign merchants. 
At the moment of China’s conversion to talkies, Los United Theatres had 
“a definite project of establishing a modern sound studio and leasing it to 
Chinese producing companies.”” An advertisement for United Theatres 
mentioned that Lo had already purchased modern sound equipment and 
had invited an expert from the Radio Corporation of America to supervise 
the construction of studios and installation of equipment.” If the plan bore 
fruit, through leasing the studios to Chinese filmmakers, United Theatres 


would not only “obtain a handsome return on its capital,” but also “obtain a 
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first refusal on all pictures produced at the studios.”” The number of sound 
pictures produced in China would increase from fifteen per annum to at 
least forty in the 1930s. As analysts for the American consul pointed out, 
such a substantial increase in the number of Chinese talkies would “cur- 
tail the demand for foreign pictures.’ Unfortunately, Los plan was aborted 
due to unexpected economic barriers. However, Lo did not terminate his 
investment in film production. In 1933, employing the sound equipment 
purchased for United Theatres, Lo released the box-office hit The Fool Pays 
Respect (Dailao baishou, dir. Hou Yao, 1933), and in 1935, Lo finally erected a 
sound studio in Hong Kong.” Here what I want to stress is the multifunc- 
tion role of distributing merchants like Lo Kan. It is true that they assisted 
the expansion of Hollywood's business in China, serving as so-called trai- 
tors. Nevertheless, the multiple role these intermediaries played in the re- 
lationship between Hollywood and China should not be ignored. Some of 
them benefited the Chinese film industry in various ways. 


CONCLUSION 


When one discusses China's response to Hollywood, the implied discourse 
is that China had already built relations with Hollywood. However, “build- 
ing relations” is not an abstract process. Figures and enterprises were neces- 
sary to develop the relations between Hollywood and China. As this chapter 
has shown, these figures, that is, intermediaries, bridged the communication 
gap between Hollywood and Chinese cinema. 

The study of the intermediaries between Hollywood and the Chinese 
film industry is linked to transnational Chinese cinemas studies. In the past 
two decades, transnationalism has become a key word in Chinese cinemas 
studies, With few exceptions, academic discussion has centered on the pe- 
riod after 1978, when Mainland China began to invite transnational capital 
and cooperation in the film industry.”° Inviting transnationalism into film 
history can fill an intellectual void, noticing “phenomena that [not] only 
cross but straddle and defy borders.” Over the national cinema paradigm, 
the contribution of board-crossing figures like the intermediaries between 
Hollywood and China has been neglected. As this chapter demonstrates, in- 
termediaries in the early twentieth century bridged relations between Hol- 
lywood and the Chinese film industry, The development of the domestic 
film industry would have been slower without the contributions of these 
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intermediaries. The complezity of history risks simplification in the shadow 


of nationalism. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Silver Star Group 


A First Attemptat Theorizing 
Wenyi in the 1920s 


Enoch Yee-lok Tam 


Wenyi film has been a research focus of Chinese film studies since the 1980s. 
An abundant number of scholars have written on the topic of wenyi film, de- 
fining its generic nature as “literature and art film’ or film adaptation of great 
literature, or understanding in relation to themes of love and human rela- 
tionship. Many scholars have explored the role of wenyi films in the postwar 
Hong Kong and Taiwan cinemas. Yet, in terms of prewar Chinese cinema, 
only brief accounts on some wenyi directors or works can be found. This 
chapter thus asks the following questions: When and how was the notion 
of wenyi introduced into the field of Chinese cinematic production? How 
was it defined and received by film theorists of the time? Through a close 
reading of some early film magazines and journals in the 1920s, this chapter 
traces how the film journal Silver Star (Yinxing, 1926-1928) published a large 
amount of articles concerning the articulation of wenyi in films. In addi- 
tion, a special issue, Film and Wenyi (Dianying yu wenyi, 1928), by the same 
publisher further highlights the fact that the journal strove to articulate the 
relationship between film and wenyi. Through a close reading of these texts, 
the chapter traces how the first attempt to theorize wenyi in film emerged 
in the 1920s and how, in turn, this attempt related to the appropriation of 
Romain Rolland’s heroism as new heroism and Kuriyagawa Hakuson’s 
symbols of anguish. But before reading these theoretical texts, I review the 
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current studies of wenyi film in order to better position this chapter in the 
discussion of wenyi and film. 


CONTEMPORARY DISCUSSIONS ON WENYI FILMS 


Wang Molin's two books in the late 1970s and early 1980s indicated that we- 
nyi is an established genre and a critical perspective in discussing Chinese di- 
rectors and their works.' Wang examines directors from China, Hong Kong, 
and Taiwan—including Li Xing, Bu Wancang, Doe Ching (Tao Qin), and 
Chin Chien (Qin Jian)—and points out that wenyi films can be understood 
as a genre of ethical conflict and romance pervaded with tragic sentiments.” 
In the mid-1980s, Liang Liang wrote an article on Chinese wenyi film, list- 
ing films from Republican China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan.’ Liang traces 
the origin of wenyi film in Republican China and extends the discussion 
to postwar Hong Kong, Qiong Yaos romance in Taiwan, and “pure wenyi” 
in Taiwan New Cinema. This informative article demonstrates that wenyi 
films, generally understood as a filmic adaptation of literary work, have been 
an established film genre for a century. 

Around the same time, Cai Guorong published his seminal book Studies 
on Contemporary Chinese Wenyi Film.” He confirmed that the genre mainly 
dealt with family relationships and ethics; the genre also embraced romantic 
elements, which allowed it to represent the finer aspects of human emo- 
tions. Sharing a line of thinking with Liang, Cai regards lyrical feeling as 
a crucial aspect of wenyi films from the Republican period to Taiwan New 
Cinema. Contrary to Liangs orientation is that Cai focuses on postwar 
Hong Kong and Taiwan, first, by highlighting the contribution of various 
film production companies, and, second, by indicating how adaptation from 
an original novel influences the style of the film. In the anthology published 
by the Tenth Hong Kong International Film Festival for its retrospective on 
Cantonese wenyipian (wenyi film), Law Kar adopts Cai’s definition of wenyi 
film in discussing the archetypes and variations of Cantonese wenyi film.’ 
These four examples illustrate how wenyi film was defined and applied to 
film study in the 1980s. 

In later scholarship on Chinese cinema, wenyi became an oft-studied re- 
search focus. Scholars expanded the discussion of wenyi film directors and 
their cinematic styles” while locating the relationship between wenyi film 
and healthy realism,’ ethics,” and politics.” While some scholars have at- 
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tempted to highlight the issue of adaptation in wenyi films,” others have 
reinterrogated the definition of wenyi and its relation to melodrama." In 
these examples, most literature focuses on postwar Hong Kong and Taiwan 
cinemas.” However, the relationship between wenyi and film in the earlier 
eras of Chinese cinema remains an unanswered question. 

‘There have been a few attempts to figure out this wenyi tradition. In 
relation to the world cinema tradition, Teo puts forward the wenyi genre as 
the tradition of Chinese filmmaking. When dealing with the origin of we- 
nyipian, he cites the incorporation of wenmingxi (“civilized dramas”) in the 
Shanghai film industry in the 1920s. Teo further proposes that later in the 
“Orphan Island” period (1937-1941), “the term wenyipian referred to adap- 
tations of Chinese and foreign novels.’ Yet his brief account of the origin 
of wenyipian does not conceal the fact that “wenyipian . . . is an enigmatic 
nomenclature even to the Chinese” 

To resolve this enigma, Yeh traces the introduction of wenyi to the field 
of cinematic production in early Chinese cinema. She confirms that “the 
term wenyi is derived from a Japanese literary concept, bungei”” and was 
used by Xu Zhuodai as one of his genre classifications in his book Studies on 
Photoplay (Yingxi xue, 1924).'° On the application of the wenyi film genre in 
early Chinese film production, Yeh, in another article, provides a list of films 
related to wenyi in terms of their advertisements in Shenbao, a prestigious 
newspaper in the late Qing and Republican period. Her list shows that the 
term “literature and art blockbuster” (wenyi jupian) first appeared in 1931 and 
was widely circulated after 1935.” In the conclusion of her research, she lists 
thirteen articles written by critics and literati discussing the relationship be- 
tween film-as-art and the notion of wenyi in the 1920s. However, the list 
omits many primary sources, such as the film journal Silver Star, which this 
chapter investigates, that contribute to the discussion of the relationship 
between film and wenyi or among film, literature, and other arts. 

Besides tracing the origin of wenyi film, the scholars mentioned above 
also stressed the significance of wenyi directors and wenyi film in the Re- 
publican period. Cai briefly outlines the debate over romantic and realistic 
style in wenyi works such as Zhang Shichuanss Fate in Tears and Laughter 
(Tixiao yinyuan, 1932), Fei Mu’s Spring in a Small Town (Xiaocheng zhi chun, 
1948), Zheng Zhenggiu's Twin Sisters (Zimei hua, 1933), and Bu Wancangs 
The Peach Girl (Taohua qixue ji, 1931).” Wang also cites Bu Wancang’s other 
films and points to the fact that Love and Duty (Lianai yu yiwu, 1931) and 
Conscienceless (Rendao, 1932) were well-known wenyi films in the 1930s.” Li- 
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ang highlights the relationship between “Mandarin Ducks and Butterflies” 
literature and film and underlines the influence of Zhang Henshui’s novels 
on wenyi filmmaking.” According to Liang, Fate in Tears and Laughter was 
the only literary work that had been adapted into film twice before 1938. 
Zhang Zhen traces the practice of wenyi filmmaking back to the 1920s, cit- 
ing Dan Duyu's Swear and Oath (Haishi, 1921) and Zheng Zhenggqiu and 
Zhang Shichuan’s An Orphan Rescues His Grandpa (Guer jiuzu ji, 1923) as 
the most recognized origins of the wenyi tradition, and analyzing “the exalta- 
tion of a lyrical modernist subjectivity and art cinema (or wenyi style)” in 
Hou Yaos A Poet from the Sea (Haijiao shiren, 1927). 

From these literatures, one can observe that wenyi filmmaking was prac- 
ticed in the early 1920s and named a film genre by Xu Zhuodai in 1924, 
although the term was never in extensive circulation before the 1930s. In the 
next two decades, wenyi became an established film genre and was widely 
practiced by filmmakers. However, questions about the early introduction 
of the notion of wenyi remain unanswered, especially with respect to the 
theorization of wenyi in films. More precisely: How was the notion, in the 
19208, theoretically and discursively introduced into the field of cinematic 
production? How was it defined in its introduction? Why did theorists then 
appropriate the notion from the field of literary production to cinematic 
production? Lastly: How did its introduction respond to the larger political 
and social context at the time? 

I single out the film journal Silver Star as an exemplary case for a study 
of the early theorization of wenyi in films. Silver Star was published by Lu 
Mengshu, a prestigious film critic, and aimed to promote wenyi films as an 
art. He clearly stated in the editorial of the first issue of Silver Star that the 
objective of the magazine was “to let common people know that ‘film is an 
art’ and eliminate the undesired phenomenon of understanding ‘film as only 
a tool’ [for entertainment].’””? Nor was the idea of film as an art form in- 
vented by Lu alone. Similar statements can be found in earlier film journals 
such as Film Magazine (Yingxi zazhi, 1921-1922), and the idea was spread 
among film critic circles throughout the decade. What singles out Silver Star 
in the discussion of the relationship between film and wenyi is that a special 
issue called Film and Wenyi, also edited by Lu Mengshu, was published. 
As will be demonstrated, Lu and other contributors to the film journal put 
tremendous effort into articulating the relationship between film and wenyi, 
as well as theorizing the notion of wenyi in cinema. Although there were 


internal differences among individual contributors, the journal was rather 
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homogenous in its ideology. In this sense, Michel Hockx’s argument about 
a literary journal is beneficial here. He states that a literary journal “can be 
considered in three alternative ways: as a collectively authored text, as the 
product of a single editor, or as an authorless collection of ‘voices.””* Hockx 
further suggests that for a journal seen as a collectively authored text or an 
authorless collection of voices, its entire content, including texts and visual 
materials, should be subject to analysis. In the case of Silver Star, these three 
alternative ways of studying a journal can be applied. For the purpose of dis- 
cussion, this group of contributors is designated the Silver Star group in the 
rest of the chapter—a group that demonstrated a collective will in promot- 
ing film as an art with respect to the notion of wenyi. 

Through a close reading of the materials produced by the Silver Star 
group, this chapter aims to (1) examine the theorization of wenyi in terms 
of its relation to literature and art through the adaptation of Kuriyagawa 
Hakuson’s symbols of anguish, a process that elevates film into a serious 
form of art; (2) pinpoint the function of wenyi film in moving and touching 
common people in order to highlight the educational power of film; and 
(3) display how the appropriation of new heroism in wenyi film leads to the 
emancipation of the underclass and, moreover, to revolution. The relation- 
ship between wenyi literature, film, and art will be demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing section. 


WENYI: LITERATURE, FILM, AND ART 


According to Yeh, the term wenyi in Chinese is derived from a concept in 
Japanese literature, bungei, and is “a synonym for Western literature and an 
art form that is explicitly foreign, outside of Chinese conventions.” In the 
Wenyi Dictionary, edited by Sun Lianggong and published in 1928, the entry 
for wenyi states: 


Wenyi: Generally, it is a noun for literature and art. Its meaning is nar- 
rower than that of art while broader than that of literature. Sometime it 
designates literature (namely pure literature); and sometime it is used to 
denote the totality of art.”° 


While confirming the explanation given by Yeh, this definition of wenyi also 


demonstrates the inherent ambivalence of the term. Sun's definition oscil- 
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lates between literature and art, as it sometimes refers to literature, some- 
times to art, and sometimes to both simultaneously. Nevertheless, the dic- 
tionary definition shows that the term remains closely related to art and 
literature. Interestingly, the Silver Star group also dealt with this triangular 
relationship among film, literature, and art. 

While discussing the idea of film as an art, the young litterateur Zhang 
Rougu (1905—1960) of the Silver Star group claimed that “film is an inte- 
grated art, combining wenyi and science. Wenyi can be regarded as its base.” 
‘This view of film as an integrated art based on wenyi was common among 
the group. Adopting the definition in the Bungei Dictionary, which was ed- 
ited and published in Japan, the group saw film as the eighth art, placing 
it alongside literature, music, painting, drama, architecture, sculpture, and 
dancing.” Yu Dafu (1896-1945) later asserted that “film is an art that pos- 
sesses actualizing power.” 

‘The idea of film as an integrated art combining art, literature, and sci- 
ence was not new to the cinematic landscape of the time. For example, in the 
“Inaugurating Preface” of Film Magazine, Gu Kenfu (189?—1932) suggested 
that “the nature of motion picture is the combination of technology, litera- 
ture, and science” and pointed to the relationship between motion pictures 
and modern drama. When talking about the mission of Mingxing Special 
(Mingxing tekan), Zhou Jianyun (1893-1967) also underlined the fact that 
a “motion picture is an integrated art; it reflects the reality of humankind. 
Those who promote it should carry the knowledge of literature, science, op- 
tics, aesthetics, philosophy, history, psychology, and sociology." These ex- 
amples show that the common understanding of film as an integrated art 
had already been established at the time Silver Star was in circulation. The 
perspectival shift that the Silver Star group brought in was to replace art 
and literature with the notion of wenyi. Such a replacement was not merely 
rhetorical. By substituting wenyi for art and literature, Zhang Rougu and 
other members in the Silver Star group, as will be shown later, brought a 
new perspective to film. 

‘The concept of film as an integrated art of wenyi further implied that, af- 
ter poetry, novels, and drama, film was the fourth subgenre of literature (the 
fourth literature).”” Members in the group therefore appealed to directors 
and scriptwriters to acquaint themselves with literature for the purpose of 
producing better pictures.” To assert that film was a subgenre of literature 
was to highlight its “literariness,’ which was mainly revealed in film script- 
writing. Chen Zhiging (?—1931) shared Hou Yao's (1903-1942) view that a 
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scriptwriter is the soul of cinema. He therefore proclaimed that “the script- 
writer is the one who actually produces a motion picture, not the director”? 
and that “the director is only responsible for actualizing the continuity that 
the scriptwriter has written.” The privileging of the scriptwriter and the 
categorization of film as a subgenre of literature in the early theorization of 
wenyi in films were a result of the close affiliation of motion pictures (yingxi) 
with other forms of drama (modern drama [wenmingxi or xiju] and Chinese 
opera [xiqu]). From a historical perspective, Hu Jubin and others show that 
in the early years the venues for the exhibition of film coincided with those 
for xiqu.*© He further points out that early film production practices bor- 
rowed from the production of spoken drama and opera films.” The early 
film historian Zheng Junli (1911-1969) also indicated that the scriptwriters 
of spoken drama brought new scriptwriting techniques to the field of cin- 
ematic production,” 

Yet, what counted as, or contributed to, the literary quality or “literari- 
ness’ of film? Lu Mengshu, Chen Zhiqing, and others kept referring to the 
term “symbols of anguish” (Kumon no shocho, Kumen de xiangzeng), coined 
by the Japanese literary critic Kuriyagawa Hakuson, to develop their own 
theory of scriptwriting. The book Symbols of Anguish was published post- 
humously in 1923 in Japan, and a year later Lu Xun (1881-1936) translated 
it from Japanese to Chinese. In his monograph, Kuriyagawa suggested that 
anguish (kumon, kumen) was the source of literary creativity. Through Lu 
Xun’s translation, the Silver Star group was heavily influenced by this prop- 
osition in their scriptwriting. Lu Mengshu defines wenyi work as “the reflec- 
tion of the time, symbols of anguish. In general, it is the outcry (nahan) of 
the oppressed people’? Here, Lu, on one hand, defined wenyi in terms of 
the symbols of anguish, and, on the other hand, incorporated Lu Kun no- 
tion of outcry (nahan), which in turn was heavily influenced by Kuriyagawa's 
symbols of anguish.*° On the same page, Lu Mengshu cited Kuriyagawa in 
Symbols of Anguish to illustrate the dialectic between two archetypal forces, 
namely the force of oppression and the force of vitality, an idea that can be 
traced back to Sigmund Freud's theory of the id and Henry Bergson’s con- 
cept of the élan vital. Lu notes that vitality 


never falls into impasse or standstill, never compromise or surrender. It 
seeks only the vitality of freedom and liberation. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously, it burns us from within, deep in our hearts, like raging 


flames.” 
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Kuriyagawa postulates that creativity in literature and art springs from liv- 
ing in, as well as fighting against, anguish: 


On the one hand, we experience this anguish; on the other hand, we 
participate in severe struggle. On the road to our life, we groan, shout, 
resent, and weep, and at the same time we often immerse ourselves in 
the happiness and praise of triumph. The cry from within forms what I 
call wenyi.” 


Following Kuriyagawa'’s formulation, Lu Mengshu asserted that “wenyi 
is an expression of life”? Again Lu cites Kuriyagawa by way of Lu Kuns 


translation: 


Wenyi is purely an expression of life; it is the only world in which peo- 
ple can leave completely the oppression and compression of the outside 
world, can stand on the absolute freedom of the mind, and can express 


their own individuality. 


In this sense, artistic creativity and human individuality are “mobilized by 
the conflict between the uninhibited, freedom-seeking ‘life-force’ and ex- 
ternal social constraints.’ Kuriyagawa's celebration of individuality is the 
reason why he was embraced by the May Fourth writers, the same writers 
who also celebrated individual liberation from feudal and traditional China. 
Here a certain continuity between the May Fourth Movement and the Sil- 
ver Star group can be established, not only because Silver Star invited Yu 
Dafu to contribute to the journal, but also because of a shared idea of wenyi 
as symbols of anguish.*° 

Besides defining the nature of wenyi, the group also attempted to de- 
fine the function of wenyi film. Zhang Rougu proclaimed that the function 
of wenyi film is “to revitalize the dead wenyi works in living motion pic- 
tures and at the same time let people understand the moving and touching 
power of the narration in wenyi” For Zhang, wenyi film is a genre that 
adapts from wenyi works, and is capable for moving and touching people. 
While Zhang did not state who the target audience of wenyi films was, Lu 
Mengshu, the chief editor of Silver Star, continued from Zhang’ line of 
thought and stated clearly that wenyi films are produced for every single 
person, including the illiterate. In the concluding chapter of his anthology 
Film and Wenyi, Lu said: 
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The only way is to inflame our fire of life, ardently and fiercely mak- 
ing new heroic wenyi works into films, so that illiterate people can enjoy 
art and culture. Consequently this can revitalize an aged and antiquated 
China, creating a new and energetic nation.” 


Here, in addition to pointing out that wenyi films were for all, Lu en- 
thusiastically revealed his belief that wenyi films could help reinvigorate the 
nation. At the time, this was a common belief about the function of art, 
ever since Liang Chi-chao (1873-1929) published his famous article“On the 
Relationship between Fiction and the Government of the People” (1902). 
Liang indicated from the very beginning of the article that “to renovate the 
people of a nation, one must first renovate its fiction.” Liang saw literary 
writing as a means to alter the morale of his compatriots. With a simi- 
lar understanding of cultural production in the age of reform, Lu strongly 
believed that film had the potential to renew a nation. After all, it was a 
“democratic” art that even illiterate people could enjoy. Hence, elevating the 
status of film to art via the wenyi discourse was never merely a l'art pour l'art 
project imagined by the critics and artists. Rather, it was intimately tied to 
the project of nation-building, 

The Silver Star group formulated the relationship between film and we- 
nyi from the perspective of literature and art and defined its function in 
relation to nation-building. The group regarded film as a literary genre while 
privileging scriptwriters over directors. Borrowing from Kuriyagawa’s con- 
ception of wenyi, the group sees the symbols of anguish as a driving force 
for creating wenyi films, just like their literary counterpart. From this, Sun 
Shiyi and Lu Menghsu concluded that a “motion picture is an expression 
of life, a criticism of life, a reflection of the time, and symbols of anguish.” 
Not only was film a literary genre, it could bring anachronistic wenyi works 
to life for every person, including the illiterate. In its theorization of wenyi in 
films, the Silver Star group pinpointed the function of wenyi film in moving 
and touching the common people. Thus, the ensuing inquiry would be how 
wenyi films worked on the common people. 


GOING TO THE PEOPLE: WENYI FILM AND LITERATURE 


Compared to literature, members of the Silver Star group saw films as a 


closer, more popular and economic medium for the common people. Xin 
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Min asserted that the main difference between film and literature lay in their 
respective popularity: 


Readers of literature should have a certain level of literacy. ... However, 
film does not work in that way. In every theater, there are men and wom- 
en, the elderly and the young, and people with all kinds of occupations. 
All are included in spite of the difference in their level of cultivation.”° 


Chun Bing also agreed that film was the most economic and popular 
form of art, because every person in a society would be able to see, read, and 
understand films.” In this vein, film became an excellent tool for educating 
the masses. Cinema as an educational instrument for common people was 
not a new idea in the 1920s. Victor Fan argues that even in the famous “hard 
film versus soft film” debate “these two theoretical positions in fact share 
a common belief: that cinema is an educational instrument for political 
ends.” Therefore, it was not surprising that the members of the group saw 
film as a tool for mass education. Li Baijin extrapolated what film education 
could bring to the people, the nation, and its time: 


Regardless of the purpose and attitude you have for watching a film, it 
can affect your mind, pushing your mind to critique, to research—this 
can influence your life and actions. Without being aware of the changes, 
you are transformed. ... This can lead society to honesty and nobility, to 


enhance the spirit of race, to fortify the foundation of a nation.” 


Again, Li revealed a strong tendency to link film to nationalism and 
socialism, especially since film was a democratic tool to address common 
people from all walks of life. In the theorization of wenyi, the mass was a 
prominent term that many contributors of Silver Star could not avoid. For 
instance, Tian Han (1898-1968) mentioned in Silver Star his unfinished film 
project Into the People (Dao minjian qu) and the social movement that hap- 
pened in Russia with the same name: “Those who have done research on 
Russian history, especially modern Russia wenyi (literature and arts), should 
be aware of the ‘going to the people’ movement among the Russia youths in 
the 1870s.’>4 

This may be regarded as one of the clues to Tian’s leftist turn in the 
1930s. However, in the late 1920s, as a member of the Silver Star group, 


Tianss rhetoric in his long article “Silver Dream” was as romantic as that of 
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Lu Mengshus, since the former underlined “love for sex’ and'love for nature 
as the important themes for contemporary literature as well as modern film 
art.” His literary examples included William Wordsworth and Charles 
Baudelaire. He also provided examples in films like Kurihara Kisaburé’s ad- 
aptation of Tanizaki Jun'ichiros novel Jasei no Midara (1921) and Charles 
Bryant's adaptation of Oscar Wilde's play Salome (1922) to illustrate his 
point. What Tian witnessed in the “going to the people” movement was the 
passion and fantasy of the Russian youths and their belief in the peasants’ 
bearing a kind of “sublimated honesty and simplicity.’ 

‘This romanticism was indeed at the core of the Silver Star groups under- 
standing of wenyi, an impulse that will be discussed in the next section. Yet 
Tian’ fascination with the peasants was not shared by other members in the 
Silver Star group, especially when the readers of the film journal were living 
in the modern city of Shanghai. Therefore, Sun Shiyi (1904-1966), one of 
the editors of Shenzhou tekan (Shenzhou Special, 1925-1927) and the script- 
writer for New Woman (Xin niixing, dir. Cai Chusheng, 1935), and others 
preferred to use the term “underclass” rather than “people.” Sun articulated 
the relation between film and the people and demarcated the history of dra- 
ma in the West into four periods: mythological drama, aristocratic drama, 
bourgeois drama, and democratic drama. He proclaimed that the history of 
drama had already evolved into the stage of democratic drama (drama for 
all people).”° At this stage, the content of drama should be extracted from, 
as well as be about, the underclass, as it was the majority among all social 
classes. Chen Zhiqing took a similar stance toward common people. He 
claimed that the upper class was the minority in society and that “the life of 
upper-class people is utterly deprived of humanity [and] is incomparable 
to the sincerity of the underclass.”” Therefore, he advised scriptwriters to 
extract materials from the life of the public: “Be attentive to the lives of the 
modern ordinary people; be attentive to their needs, since the audience is 
tightly tied to motion pictures, a relation that is closer than that between 
education and the masses.”” Lu Mengshu agreed with Sun and Chen that 
artistic dramatization should focus on ordinary people.” Film “has already 
taken the responsibility of instructing life because it describes real life more 
thoroughly.’°° To Lu, film transformed dead wenyi (i.e, drama and litera- 
ture) into living (animated dramatic events) art. 

In the article“Film and Wenyi,’ Yu Dafu further linked the popularity of 
film to the ideal of socialism. According to Yu, film was more economic than 


literature because it was less time-consuming and as a result would attract 
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more common people. He stressed this point and extended the discussion 
of the popularity of film to the ideal of socialism: 


We all know that film is cheap, economic, simple, and easy to read. These 
advantages of film are self-explanatory in its correspondence to the ideal 
of socialism of our time. With its enormous power in propaganda, we all 
understand how good it can be for social education and the education of 
common people.” 


He further remarked that “to popularize is not to vulgarize, to simplify is 
not to monotonize. ...In sum, these should be done on the spiritual level, 
not losing the temperament of the taste of arts.’ Yu understood the value 
of the popularity of films for the purpose of serving ordinary people and 
emancipating them from oppression. 

Ying Dou went even further to assert that film-as-art should be revo- 
lutionized and publicized: “Art should stand with the troops of underclass 
people, leading them, instructing them to take part in the upward struggle 
and battle.’ Ying’s military rhetoric expressed the urgency of extrapolating 
film art into revolution and emancipation of the masses. 

The Silver Star group advised scriptwriters of wenyi films to be aware 
of the propagandistic and educational power of films, which could move 
people and instruct them how to think, feel, and live. As film was the most 
democratic form of art, its content should be derived from the majority of 
people, that is, the underclass. Furthermore, the group proposed that, in- 
stead of simply aiming to emancipate the individual from oppression by 
bestowing individuality upon the audience, wenyi films also possessed the 
potential to lead the masses to participate in nationalistic and socialistic 
revolutions. However, portraying the lives of the underclass alone could not 
lead to emancipation and revolution. In order to see how this works, we 


must turn to the concept of new heroism that was proposed by the group. 
New Heroism: Wenyi Facing Revolution 


The Silver Star group, especially Lu Mengshu and Chen Zhiqing, advocat- 
ed the notion of new heroism (xinyingxiong zhuyi), allegedly derived from 
Romain Rolland’s thinking.®* From Rolland’s Jean-Christophe and Life of 
Beethoven Lu Mengshu derived his idea of new heroic film. For Lu, China 
at that time was severely under the influence of egoism (liji zhuyi), which 
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exploited the proletarians as much as it could. Egoistic and individualistic 
people indulged themselves in materialism and became, in Lu's words, “non- 
humans.’ By paraphrasing Arthur Schopenhauer’s “will to live,’ Lu claimed 
that suffering people should “fight bravely. Even though they are trapped and 
severely injured, they should fight bravely.’ A new hero fights against inhu- 
man oppressors and makes reality a better living circumstance for common 
people. However, a new hero is not someone who possesses qualities supe- 
rior to the common person: 


A new hero is not a person with superpower. Women and children are 
qualified to be new heroes provided that they are enthusiastic, with sac- 
rificing spirit, to selflessly fight for the whole nation, to sacrifice, to fight 
against oppression, and to improve the abominable living situation.” 


For Lu Mengshu, these constituted the qualities of a new hero. He under- 
stood film as an art for representing human lives, and for instructing and 
educating. New heroic film in his eyes is 


like a huge mirror that reflects the characters and their background com- 
pletely and colorfully, to frighten the people, to provoke them, to inflame 
the fire in their hearts, to encourage them to be better persons, and to 


ardently fight for their lives.” 


One can easily discern how the notion of new heroism may be linked to the 
symbols of anguish, in which Kuriyagawa highlights Bergson's “life-force.’ 
By embracing their “life-force,’ common people could potentially become 
new heroes. 

Lu admitted that his idea of new heroic film was indeed influenced by 
Chen Zhiging.® In an article on writing a good script, Chen Zhiqing stated 
that “for modern people, especially Chinese people, all they need is the spirit 
of new heroism. ... He is a hero that is willing to sacrifice, to suffer, to fight, 
to rebel, and to improve the abominable living situation.’ Like Lu, Chen 
also thought that film as an art form reflected the living conditions of hu- 
mans. Furthermore, he extended the idea of reflection and regarded film as a 
means to manifest “national spirit” or “national character.’ He recognized the 
persistent and courageous spirit that he found in German films. He criti- 
cized Chinese producers for their lack of urgency in cultivating a national 
spirit in their films. As a result, the films produced could never acquire a 
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high guality, never become art or wenyi films. The major reason was that 
films obtained plot materials from the lives of the upper class, which, to 
Chen, was shallow, hollow and nonrepresentative. 

Here one can see how new heroism harked back to the advocacy of “go- 
ing to the people” or underclass. The notion of going to people or underclass 
is in fact imbued with romanticism. In the anthology Film and Wenyi, Du 
Shihuan discusses what he calls “neo-romanticist film.” He briefly traces the 
emergence of neoromanticism via the linear progression from classicism, 
romanticism, and naturalism to neoromanticism. For Du, neoromanticism 
is a combination of naturalism and romanticism: “It takes ‘the attitude of 
natural scientific observation’ in naturalism and ‘the style of using mystical 
symbolism to express reality’ in romanticism for its attitude and style respec- 
tively” He concludes that “neo-romanticism does not describe life in an 
aloof manner. Rather, it guides life with impassioned tears; it guides people 
away from their dark and mundane life, and bears forth a world of poetic 
beauty.” Du's suggestion that neoromanticist film echoed the positive side 
of neoromanticism suggested by Yu Dafu in the context of literature. “Yu 
Ta-fu [Yu Dafu] divided neo-romanticism into two categories: the positive 
kind of new heroic and new idealistic literature (represented by Rolland, 
Barbusse, and Anatole France); and the negative type of symbolist poets 
who followed the decadent nihilism and moral anarchism of Baudelaire and 
Verlaine.”” Though one may discover the negative type in the writing of 
Tian Han, the general take on neo-romanticism in the Silver Star group fol- 
low Du’s articulation of guiding people to the beautiful, new world through 
the act of new heroism. 

Illuminated by the spirits of new heroism and symbols of anguish, and 
with their eagerness to embrace production from the West, Lu and others 
replaced the traditional Chinese spirit with a rigorous spirit and emotional 
outburst. For the group, the traditional Chinese spirit was static and passive, 
while the Western spirit was dynamic and rigorous. Huang Zhen’ article 
is a typical example to show how the Silver Star group construed the di- 
chotomy between the West and China.“ Westerners (especially the Greeks) 
are a dynamic, living, young and enthusiastic ethnicity that is not afraid of 
hardship.” With this spirit in mind, it could be argued that wenyi works in 
the West “are all living and aggressive, so the people over there are also ag- 
gressive. They are so confident that they are able to conquer the heaven and 
God.”” In contrast, Eastern wenyi, and in particular its Chinese manifesta- 
tion, was dying and passive, and was destined to fade out in the course of 
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world history: “The passive wenyi is fatal; it diminished the Jew, depreciated 
Persia, and also weakened China.”” In the end of the article, Huang called 
for embracing the living art and art with a rigorous spirit (of the West); he 
also suggested abandoning the decaying, dying, and passive art of old China. 
Following this line, Lu condemned the passive spirit of China, making 
its people into slaves, making them submissive and inert to any change from 
the outside world. Hence, to Lu the mission of wenyi was to save people from 
slavery, remaking them into living people and renewing the whole nation: 


After all, film is an art. Its core is to criticize life, to depict life, to set 
life as its background. On the silver screen of cinema, it ought to cry 
out with anger over the oppressed people, and express their rebellion, 
resistance, and sacrificing spirit and through this to light the fire of life 


in people, to reform the passive and inert national spirit.”° 


At the turn of the twentieth century, with Liang Chi-chao’s proposal 
mentioned above, it was nothing new for people to see literature and art as 
tools for transforming the nation, or as art forms that participate in revolu- 
tion. By defining wenyi films as an expression of internal anguish and by 
redefining Chinese people as new heroes, the group linked wenyi films to 
revolution. Here revolution should be understood as an abrupt change from 
the old to the new, from the traditional to modernity, from generic mass pro- 
ductions to refined, well-scripted wenyi productions for the sake of common 
people, and for enlightening them to assist their transition from nonhuman- 
ity to new heroism. 


CONCLUSION 


After the cultural translation of wenyi from Japan to China in the early twen- 
tieth century, the notion gradually gained serious attention in the 1910s in 
the field of literary production. Numerous literary journals and magazines 
with the term wenyi in their title indicated how seamlessly the term was in- 
corporated into the discursive practices of literature. Desiring to elevate the 
status of film to art, a group of people began in the 1920s to redefine film by 
using the notion of wenyi. Silver Star, and its related book publications, was 
the crystallization of the thought of this group of people. The Silver Star 


group pondered the question of the relationship among wenyi, art, literature, 
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common people, and revolution. To them, not every film was a work of art, 
but wenyi film was definitely a form of art. Their understanding of wenyi was 
heavily influenced by Kuriyagawa Hakuson by way of Lu Xun. Wenyi was 
an art of symbols of anguish, which was understood as a form of expression 
of the inner outburst arising from the external oppression of life. This out- 
burst became a strong means of reflecting the lives of people, the spirit of the 
time as well as the spirit of the nation. The group considered this reflection 
to be the ultimate mission of wenyi films. Its objective was to reconfigure 
underclass people into new heroes and prepare them to participate in the 
revolution and renovation of the whole nation—making the weak strong, 
the old new, the passive active, the inert aggressive. 

Given the tendency for film scholars to understand wenyi as family melo- 
dramas and romances, it is necessary to locate a more illuminating theoriza- 
tion of wenyi in relation to the representation of underclass people (socialist 
realism) and revolution (new heroism). By rehistoricizing wenyi in this way, 
one can uncover a trajectory of wenyi film across different movements and 
debates in Republican China, such as the New Life Movement (xin sheng- 
huo yundong), the hard/soft debate in which film thinkers pondered which 
spectators were best educated via the cinema as an educational tool, “The 
Yanan Forum on Literature and Art” in which Mao Zedong argued that the 
arts (including film) were a pedagogic tool to reflect the life of the working 
class and to serve the advancement of socialism, and so on. In this regard, 
wenyi studies are a means to conceive a new approach to Chinese film his- 
toriography. This chapter outlines the first attempt at theorization of wenyi 
by the Silver Star group and provides a point of departure for richer wenyi 
studies to emerge in the future. 
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CHAPTER IO 


Forming the Movie Field 
Film Literati in Republican China 


Emilie Yueh-yu Yeh and Enoch Yee-lok Tam 


REVISIONIST HISTORIOGRAPHY AND FILM LITERATI” 


Chinese film historiography of Maoist China, by design, writes off motion 
pictures, filmmakers, publications, and organizations that were not viewed 
as offering good support to the founding of the People’s Republic.’ Likewise, 
the account told by the other side, that of the Republic of China, also ex- 
cluded instances and figures that failed to support the Kuomintang (KMT), 
the Nationalist Party. Political historiography is hence limiting because of 
its need to follow a linear, teleological narrative that precludes ambiguity, 
contradictions, and betrayals. These politicized linear, teleological principles 
have dictated the writing of Chinese film history and, to some extent, Chi- 
nese diaspora film historiography. As a result, the past of Chinese-language, 
or Sinophone cinema, is fraught with glaring omissions, deliberate exclu- 
sions, and discrimination. 

As one of the authors of this chapter has written previously, this ori- 
entation has resulted in a grim memory loss in Chinese film history.” The 
systematic discrimination against the so-called Mandarin Ducks and But- 
terflies Literature (hereafter Butterfly) writers and their film activities is one 
of the worst instances. In the first two decades of the Republican period, 
most popular films were adaptations from Butterfly bestsellers, including 
Hei ji yuanhun (Wretched Spirit, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1916), written by Wu 
Jianren, and Yu li hun (Jade Pear Spirit, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1924), by Xu 


Zhenya. Some of the major filmmakers of the 1920s also came from the 
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Butterfly school. But for a long period of time apathy toward these works 
and writers was so complete that their names and works were banned from 
the history of Chinese cinema. Inevitably the exclusion of the Butterfly film- 
makers obscured early film history, leaving the documentation on cinema's 
development in the 1920s incomplete. Luckily this political historiography 
began to relax in the early 1980s, with the efforts of pioneering historians 
who illuminated the significance of Butterfly authors and their works, espe- 
cially with respect to modernity, social reform, sexual politics, and the cul- 
ture industry in the Republican era.’ Though varying in scope and perspec- 
tive, these founding works set the stage for a line of critical historiography 
on modern Chinese literature: David Der-wei Wang, Chen Jianhua, Carlos 
Rojas, Eileen Chow, and Zhao Xiaoxuan have made substantial additions 
to the growing studies on Butterfly literature.” These works corrected the 
notion that Butterfly literature was minor, frivolous, or negligible. Instead, 
they proposed that it played a pivotal role in making Republican literature a 
multifaceted, sometimes divergent, field of cultural production. 

Similarly in the 1980s a gradual dissolve of the opposition between 
China and the West and subsequent political reform in the Asia Pacific re- 
gion triggered relaxation of censorship. Amendments and corrections to the 
omissions and exclusions in film history were hence made one after another 
in remarkable works by historians and institutions from all over East Asia. 
To name just a few: the pioneering oral histories on Taiwanese dialect films 
published by the Taipei Film Archive in the 1990s;’ the Hong Kong Interna- 
tional Film Festival catalogs published by the Hong Kong Urban Council in 
the 19908;° the exhibitions and their attendant curating publications edited 
by the team of researchers at the Hong Kong Film Archive;’ and many film 
historians working on the pre-PRC history in the Mainland, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Singapore, and beyond.” These diverse works not only filled blank 
pages in the history of cinema; they also altered our vision of the past. 

‘The revisionist historiography has been in fashion for some time now. 
Central to our discussion is the relation between the Butterfly writers and 
the film industry in Republican Shanghai. Emerging in the late Qing, But- 
terfly literature flourished during the transition between two epochs—one 
feudal and the other republican. The incredible shift allowed Butterfly lit- 
erature to be fully blended into dual temporalities and styles: conserving the 
classics while experimenting with emergent liberalism and technology. And 
it is in the latter where the Butterfly writers formed a close alliance with 


cinema, a burgeoning narrative and technological apparatus that would im- 
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pact ways of writing, thinking, and seeing in the new century. The Butterfly 
writers were among those who quickly grasped the opportunities provided 
by motion pictures to refashion an increasingly competitive leisure market. 
They used their professional network in journalism and translation to tap 
into the nascent film business, which needed source material for public- 
ity and production. In the 1910s and 1920s, Butterfly writers were active in 
building the film culture by translating movie terms and subtitles and writ- 
ing film and movie star reviews. It is safe to say that in the first decade of the 
Republic, Chinese cinema had the fingerprints of Butterfly literature all over 
it, and the rewriting of the Republican cinema will not be inclusive without 
acknowledging and examining these fingerprints. 

According to the literary historians, over twenty writers were associ- 
ated with Butterfly literature between 1900 and 1930.” In Yeh's study, she 
identifies fourteen Butterfly writers who crossed over to the motion picture 
industry, as producer, scriptwriter, director, actor, publicist, or critic. Fre- 
quently they played more than one role at a time, and often they performed 
in multiple capacities.” Among these, some were more active in building 
the new industry than others. Bao Tianxiao, Zhu Shouju, Zhou Shoujuan, 
Xu Zhuodai, Cheng Xiaogqing, Gu Mingdao, Yan Duhe, and Xu Bibo, for 
instance, were entrenched in the thriving film scene in the 1920s. Zhang 
Henshui and Wang Dungen were less invested, though their fingerprints on 
the screen were no less visible. Several of Zhang Henshui’s works were high- 
profile screen adaptations, while Wang Dungen wrote two filmscripts.’* 

Contributions by these Butterfly authors to the film industry, particu- 
larly works by Bao Tianxiao and Zhou Shoujuan, have been gradually un- 
veiled.” These discoveries are groundbreaking, calling for further, advanced 
studies of the interstices between literary and filmic practices. Following this 
path, we identify Bao Tianxiao, Zhu Shouju, Zhou Shoujuan, Xu Zhuodai, 
and Yan Duhe as film literati for their involvement with motion pictures, as 
critics, publishers, editors, scriptwriters, directors, producers, or translators 
of foreign film stories called “cine-fiction” (yingxi xiaoshuo). We argue that 
the early filmscape, and more specifically, the formation of the movie field in 
Republican China, may not be sufficiently delineated without taking stock 
of these people and their various works. By treating them as decisive players 
in early Chinese film industry, we hope to address their contributions in hy- 
bridizing letters and images and in allying screenplays and cine-fiction—in 
sum, the unique position of “film literati” in bridging the filmic and literary 
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We introduce the term film literati (dianying wenren) to label this group 
of writers for the purpose of highlighting their versatility as players in both 
fields. “Literati” (wenren) is a loaded term in Chinese history. Literally it 
means the “learned” or “man of letters,’ referring to social elites, the back- 
bone of the civil service in imperial China. But a more common usage of “li- 
terati” in late Qing and early Republican period refers to literary profession- 
als in general. They might or might not always “sell their writing” (mai wen) 
for a living, though most of them did. Literati by the turn of the twentieth 
century therefore has at least two connotations: a class identity as well as a 
vocational classification. With these two distinct identities, we coin the term 
film literati to foreground these writers movement from an elite precinct to 
a marketplace of popular culture, from a respectable field of letters and arts 
to a commercial sphere of visual splendor. Unlike the leading intellectuals of 
early Republican years (e.g., Lu Xun, Chen Duxiou, and Li Dazhao), who 
sought social change by means of grandiloquent rhetoric, film literati found 
their niche in the culture industry through ingenious applications of their 
writing techniques, including the two-way translation of turning foreign 
film stories into a new genre called “cine-fiction,’ and adapting their own 
novels as screenplays. The new space in the culture industry allowed them to 
occupy a peculiar position in the intersection of the movie and literary fields 
by utilizing the cultural and social capital they possessed. 

Film literati is a composite term to indicate writers who utilized their 
writing for the advancement of the emergent movie field, in criticism, scripts, 
story ideas, and publicity. Previous studies established Zhou Shoujuan's 
track record as a film critic and Bao Tianxiao as a scriptwriter. They trans- 
ported their transcultural expertise—through their translating practice—to 
structure the movie field, which was nonnative to begin with and required 
translating and rewriting for the local audience. In other words, the capi- 
tal they offered to the formation of motion pictures as a new field was not 
merely technical know-how, but also epistemological. A parallel can also be 
drawn between the introduction of cinema to China and the overall ethos 
of Butterfly literature—a fascination with the foreign, yet an insistence on 
local identity, resulting in a noticeable drift between the so-called old and 
the new eras, the archaic and a contemporary sensibility. Here we find an 
uncanny resonance between early cinema and popular literature when they 
were engulfed by the new wave of capitalism in the early 1920s. Cinema and 
vernacular literature were both seen as viable forms to approach the con- 
temporary and apprehend the modern, including practice in newly emerging 
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culture industries of publishing, publicity, and image-making. This appre- 
ciation mobilized ample crossover between the two constituencies, despite 
their seeming contrasts. 

Film literati’s intervention in the movie field resonated far beyond their 
conventional reputation. Their sway can hardly be measured according to 
a simple method of content analysis, that is, how many pieces of film work 
they wrote or produced, including their market share and economic value 
accumulated at the time. More than that, we argue that film literati were 
instrumental in setting the precepts of the cinema institution in the Repub- 
lican era. They guided both industry novices and the new converts to stan- 
dards of watching, receiving, evaluating, and making movies, based on their 
experience in reading and translating foreign literature. By these means film 
literati also intended to benchmark film's aesthetic and social value against 
prevailing norms of image production of the Other. They often used cin- 
ema to intervene in the existing conventions of visual representation of the 
foreign, be it people, customs, scenery, landscape, or objects. These interven- 
tions were crucial in structuring the movie field in its formative stage, by 
drawing its boundaries, mapping and regulating its sphere. 

The phrase movie field is coined from Pierre Bourdieu's concept of “field” 
in cultural production.” Bourdieu developed his social theory by means of 
three key terms: habitus, field, and capital in an attempt to reconceive the 
formation of a class society.” To Bourdieu class division or class identity is 
created symbolically and culturally, rather than merely by social or economic 
terms. The process is often determined by the interplay between agent and 
the social structure, which takes place in the habitus, a socialized norm or 
tendency where people tend to think or act. For example a group of people 
are socialized through a set of dispositions within a socially determined en- 
vironment. The habitus is not fixed and can change over time, depending on 
specific needs, circumstances, and contexts. In tandem with “habitus,” Bour- 
dieu introduced noneconomic dimensions to the analysis of the concept of 
“capital” in class structure. In addition to the notion of monetary or material 
resources, Bourdieu added that the idea of “capital” as cultural and symbolic 
resources, In the field of arts, education and culture particularly, cultural or 
symbolic capital is more significant in shaping the power relations, deter- 
mining the classification of a class hierarchy. The notion of “fields” refers to 
an area, or a network where people express and reproduce their dispositions 
(habitus), to accumulate cultural capital, thereby establishing a recognized 
status. 
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Habitus, fields, and cultural, symbolic capital were proposed as new 
forms in understanding the complez formation of class and power, as funda- 
mentals of social theory. Bourdieu was especially concerned with the diverse 
forms of “capital,” in which symbolic and cultural capital are as important as 
financial means in forming a class identity. Hence the power attached to a 
given class is never a simple process. Instead, it requires vectors of interaction 
with various forms of capital, within the operations of fields and habitus. 
With these notions in mind, power becomes a much more nuanced system 
of interplay and exchange of cultural, symbolic, and economic capital. Bour- 
dieu leads us to rethink art, film, and literary production not as individual 
activities, but as fields of cultural production: “The field of production and 
circulation of symbolic goods is defined as the system of objective relations 
among different instances, functionally defined by their role in the division 
of labor of production, reproduction and diffusion of symbolic goods.” 

The world of the Butterfly authors can thus be described as a field where 
they produced (writing), reproduced (translation, adaptation), and dissemi- 
nated (publishing, printing) their letters and thoughts. By putting their la- 
bor in these divisions, they formed a network of shared taste, interest, and 
information where they accumulated and displayed their cultural capital. 
Note that many of these writers were migrants from the provinces, and it 
was crucial for them to work as cognate agents of a field striving for capital 
and power. Producing literary goods was one option; making movies was 
possibly an even more profitable alternative. 

We isolate Zhou Shoujuan as a case study to provide an illustration of 
film literati and their crossover movement. As an early film practitioner, 
Zhou's role as a film critic has already been explored, For example, Chen 
Jianhua studied Zhou’s film review column entitled “Yingxi hua” (“On the 
Cinematograph”). Between June 20, 1919, and January 17, 1920 Zhou wrote 
over a dozen film articles for the literary page called “Ziyou tan” (“Talking 
Freely”) in Shenbao, where he introduced foreign films and treated these 
films as a means of enlightening his readers.” Shenbao was a major Chinese- 
language newspaper in Shanghai known for its coverage of culture, leisure, 
literature, and mass media. One of its signature features was Zhou's col- 
umn, which attracted a wide readership, and hence Zhou’s interest in mo- 
tion pictures had an extensive influence in shaping cinema's reception by 
China's urbanites. Precisely because of the immensity of Zhou’s contribu- 
tion to early film culture, we argue that his other roles in film culture are in 
need of further elucidation, especially pertaining to our term film literati. 
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We delineate Zhou as a leading film literatus in fields of interlocking rela- 
tions and exchanges by piecing together his practices as film critic (writing 
reviews in Shenbao, Mingxing Special Issue, Shanghai Pictorial, Film Pictorial, 
etc.), scriptwriter (writing scripts for films such as Shuihuo yuanyang [An 
Ill-Fated Couple, dir. Cheng Bugao, 1924], Huan jin ji [Money Returned, dir. 
Dan Duyu, 1926], Ma Jiefu [dir. Zhu Shouju, 1926], Meiren guan [A Beautys 
Seduction, dir. Bu Wancang, 1928], etc.), and cine-fiction writer (rewriting 
movies as short stories). Tracing his multivalent activities in print media and 
film industry lets us see the dynamics between the movie and literary fields 
and put forward a new understanding of the early filmscape as an evolving, 
cross-disciplinary terrain. We will first discuss Bao Tianxiao, Zhu Shouju, 
Xu Zhuodai, and Yan Duhe. The last part of the chapter focuses on Zhou 
Shoujuan to corroborate the concept of film literati. 


FILM MEETS BUTTERFLY LITERATURE: CROSSOVER 
BETWEEN THE MOVIE AND THE LITERARY FIELD 


Bao Tianxiao (1876—1973) 


Bao Tianxiao, originally named Bao Qingzhu, had varied professional ex- 
periences before he became involved in film. As literatus Bao was extremely 
prolific and versatile. His career crossed many different genres (romance, 
children literature, detective, science fiction) through a span of more than 
three decades, from around 1900 to the 1930s.'* In many ways Bao exempli- 
fied the “modern” literati, making a successful transition from the traditional 
type of scholar to a professional writer in the new century. Bao came from 
Suzhou, a river town outside Shanghai known for its literary and artistic 
ambience, including its traditional Chinese gardens and private écoles. For 
centuries, Suzhou was a hotbed producing literati proficient in poetry, cal- 
ligraphy, painting, and music. When the national civil service examination 
system (keju zhidu) was abolished in 1905, literati residing in the provinces 
migrated en masse to metropolitan cities to find a new identity for them- 
selves. Shanghai with its burgeoning publishing industry was where these 
skilled writers found a new professional environment, a new habitus of long- 
term prospects and sustainability.” 

Bao, like most of his peers, worked primarily as an editor and translator 


of foreign literature. Between 1901 and 1919 he edited more than a dozen 
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magazines, for which he was also a contributing writer. Bao was particularly 
known for translated novels that featured children and education.” For ex- 
ample, the novel Xiner jiuxue ji (The Schooling of Xiner) was a translation 
of Heart: An Italian Schoolboys Journal (Cuore, Edmondo de Amicis) and 
won a prize from the Ministry of Education.” His novel Kwer liulang ji (The 
Story of a Poor Vagrant Boy) was also a translation based on Yuho Kikuchi’s 
A Child without Family (a Japanese translation from Hector Malots Sans 
Famille). This work was adapted by Zhang Shichuan and Zheng Zhengqiu 
into Xiao pengyou (Little Friends, 1925). Baos own novel Yi lü ma (A Thread 
of Hemp) was adapted into Guaming fuqi (The Couple in Name Only, dir. Bu 
Wancang, 1927). Both pictures were produced by the Mingxing yingpian 
gongsi (Star Motion Picture Company). The popularity of his fictions, most 
of which were translated works, made him a sought-after literatus by the 
nascent film industry. Bao recalled his recruitment meeting with Star's pro- 


duction head, Zheng Zhengqiu: 


Zhengqiu explained:“ .. We've read some of your short stories. You could 
simply write a story like those, or shorter. Then we can add additional 
materials, divide it into scenes, and expand it into a filmscript. What do 
you think?” ... Zhengqiu continued: “My colleagues suggested that you 
write a filmscript for us each month, and we will pay you one hundred 
yuan. We can sign a one-year contract first. No hurry about writing new 
filmscripts just yet. In the first place, you can rewrite your two novels, 
Orchid of the Valley and Fallen Plum Blossoms, and give us a synopsis for 


each. We will put them on the screen. You will agree, won't you?” 


Bao took only seven days to write the synopses for Konggu lan (Orchid of 
the Valley, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1925) and Meihua luo (Fallen Plum Blossoms, 
dir. Zheng Zhengqiu and Zhang Shichuan, 1927). The two films achieved a 
spectacular box-office success, especially Orchid of the Valley, proving market 
potential for literary adaptation. Bao then became Star's chief writer.” In 
addition, he wrote stories for other film companies. Between 1925 and 1927 
eleven films (see table 10.1) credited his contributions, either as scriptwriter 
or translator of the handbill. Handbills were key promotional tools and al- 
lowed greater mobility of screen culture to wider circles, especially for for- 
eign movies glossed for Chinese audiences. 

Another important feature of Baos film literati career, besides the vari- 


ous things he did for film companies, was cine-fiction. Bao produced a large 
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number of cine-fictions. Many of these works were literary versions of Stars 
productions, and, in fact, some of these films were adapted from Baos own 
works (see table 10.1). As film literatus, Bao achieved a prolific career by 
recycling his own work in multiple platforms, characterized by a circuit 
of reproduction; that is, by rendering his original or translated works into 
screenplays on one part of the loop, and by rewriting his film adaptations or 
foreign film stories into cine-fiction, at the other end. 


Zhu Shouju (1892-1966) 


Zhu Shouju, a Shanghai native, was the most prolific Butterfly author- 
filmmaker. Under the pen name “Shanghai Dream Narrator” (Haishang 
shuomengren), he published his influential novel Xiepu chao (Tides of Huang- 
pu), which was serialized in Xin Shenbao (New Shenbao) from 1916 to 1921.4 
The Waves of the River Huangpu was a type of pulp fiction derived from 
tabloid journalism prevalent in Shanghai beginning in the late Qing period. 
This genre boasted a candid depiction of all walks of life in Shanghai, with 
embellished details and sultry anecdotes. Zhu’s novel presents a slice of the 
private lives of Shanghai celebrities (corrupt officials, reckless concubines, 
hapless opera performers, fickle revolutionaries, and dishonest dramatists) 
and their sexual indulgences. It was an instant hit. May Fourth critics at- 
tacked it for its sensationalism and cheap thrills. Eileen Chang, however, 
repeatedly referred to it as an influence on her work, claiming that it was the 
best “naturalist” novel in China.” 

Apart from being a pulp fiction writer, Zhu was an avid cinephile, and 
his path to directing seemed predetermined. With the funds from several 
investors, in 1920 he partnered with his cinematographer friend Dan Duyu 
to found the Shanghai yingxi gongsi (Shanghai Film Company). The com- 
panys debut was the 1921 Haishi (Swear and Oath, dir. Dan Duyu). Zhu 
wrote his first screenplay, Gujing chongbo ji (The Revival of an Old Well), also 
directed by Dan, in 1923. A huge hit in Shanghai and overseas, The Revival of 
an Old Well was credited as the first feature film that inaugurated the aiging 
dianying (tragic love) genre. From then on Zhu went full speed to expand 
his career from literatus to full-fledged filmmaker. He sold the copyright 
of The Waves of the River Huangpu to upgrade the company’s infrastruc- 
ture.” In 1924, Zhu headed the Shanghai yingxi yanjiu hui (Shanghai Film 
Study Society) and Baihe yingpian gongsi (Lilium Pictures) For Lilium, he 
directed two pictures, both of which were adaptations of Butterfly fiction. 
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Lilium shortly merged with Dazhonghua yingpian gongsi (Great China 
Film Company) into Dazhonghua baihe (Great China Lilium Pictures) and 
Zhu remained as chief director of the company, making a major contribu- 
tion to its growth. 

On the other side of the business, Zhu did not forgo his film literati 
practice. He cofounded a film magazine, Dianying zahi (Film Magazine), 
with Gu Kenfu and Cheng Bugao in 1925. Zhu edited the first nine issues, 
collaborating with other Butterfly writers to secure their footholds in the 
movie field. During the production of Swear and Oath, Zhou Shoujuan, 
chief editor of Banyue (Biweekly), provided much-needed publicity for the 
film's lead, Yin Mingzhu, in his magazine.” A symbiotic relation thus arose 
between the two fields, which not only accelerated the growth of the film 
industry, but also accumulated necessary cultural capital for those on both 
sides to utilize. During Zhu’s tenure in Lilium and Great China Lilium, he 
claimed directing and writing credits for nearly twenty titles (see table 10.2). 
Zhu exited the film industry in 1935 briefly but returned in 1940, primarily 
as a scriptwriter.” 

For a long time Zhu’s only surviving film was believed to be an incom- 
plete print of Ersun fu (Mothers Happiness, 1926), housed in Beijings Film 
Archive. This film was written by Zhu and directed by Shi Dongshan. In 
2011 Japan's National Film Center recovered Fengyu zhi ye (On a Stormy 
Night, 1925), directed and written by Zhu Shouju. The print was found from 
the Kinugasa Teinosuke collection donated by his family after Kinugasa 
passed away in 2006. The print found in Tokyo comprises eight reels, only 
one reel short of the original length.” The surviving print of On a Stormy 
Night, though incomplete, gives us access to a film directed by a representa- 
tive film literatus. 


Xu Zhuodai (1881-1958) 


Xu Zhuodai (Xu Fulin; Xu Banmei), commonly known as a humorist 
within the Butterfly school, directed, wrote, and starred in more than fifteen 
films. Xu wrote hundreds of satiric pieces and many film articles promoting 
artistic value (wenyi) in local film production. Xu studied physical education 
in Japan, though his interest was much broader. Before becoming a filmmak- 
er and film critic, Xu was a dramatist, writing scripts for the westernized 
Chinese stage show called new drama (xinju). Xu’s memoir indicates that he 


wrote more than thirty comedies and put them on stage daily over a months 
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time. Xu later tried his hand at the comic novel.” Ku's flexible, chameleonic 
adjustment prompted Butterfly historian Fan Yanqiao to describe his career 
in three distinct phases, after his three different names: “The first was the 
Xu Fulin phase, in which he was a physical educator and children’s fiction 
writer; the second one was the Xu Banmei time, in which he was a script- 
writer for the new drama; the third phase was Xu Zhuodai, in which he was 
a novelist”??? Yet in most of the accounts of Xu Zhuodai, his contributions to 
the movie field are omitted, and so is his role as film literatus. 

Kus most remarkable contribution as a film literatus was his partly 
translated, partly edited Yingxi xue (Studies on Photoplay, 1924). This is one 
of the earliest film theory books in China, in which Xu discussed aspects of 
film genre, scriptwriting, directing, cinematography, performance, and edit- 
ing. In addition, Ku's 1922 essay “The Art of Women Skeletons” (“Yishu shang 
de Hongfen kulou”), published in Shenbao, was one of the very first writings 
to advocate artistic value as a criterion in film criticism.” As film literati 
Xu advocated the precepts of wenyi—art and literary treatment—as guiding 
principles in Chinese filmmaking.” 

Like Zhu Shouju, Xu also made a quick crossover from writer to film 
director and producer. In 1925, he founded a small production house, Kai- 
xin yingpian gongsi (Happy Film Company), with Wang Youyou. Contrary 
to Kus film reviews that propagated wenyi, artistic aspirations, and liter- 
ary merit, Xu seemed to have a relaxed attitude about film production. His 
production firm Happy Film focused on slapstick, comedies, special effects 
films, and supernatural films to surprise and amuse audiences.” Xu also ed- 
ited the company’s in-house magazine Kaixin tekan (Happy Special Issue). 
According to his partner Wang, the company’s goal was to make fun movies, 
silly, even mindless, but fitting for average audiences.” Xu used his Japanese 
connection to bring in Japanese cinematographer Kawatani Shohei to shoot 
the first batch of shorts in 1925, Yinshen yi (The Invisible Cloak), Linshi gong- 
guan (Temporary Residence), and Aishen zhi feiliao (Cupid’s Feed). Tricks 
(qulike or tuolike, transliterating the English term “trick”) were always used in 
Happy Film’s line of production as main attractions. For instance, Shenxian 
bang (The Magic Club, dir. Wang Youyou, 1926) applied tricks to send the 
actors to the moon. This reminds us of Georges Méliès’s famous A Trip to 
the Moon (1902). Happy’s mode of production was exceptionally flexible and 
circumstantial, according to Xu’s remark on the company’s “scavenger mode” 
(shi xiangyan pigu zhuyi), referring to its lack of resources.** Happy Film was 
closed in 1928. At the short-lived Happy Film Company Xu scripted and 
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directed twelve films (see table 10.3). In the end Ku considered Happy Film 
a failure because of the companys inability to produce feature-length films, 
which foreclosed its long-term prospects.” In the mid-1930s, Xu joined Yi- 
hua yingye gongsi (Yihua Film Company) as an actor and also wrote scripts 
for Star. 


Yan Duhe (1889-1968) 


Originally named Yan Zhen, Yan Duhe was best known as a newspaper 
editor. Yan edited the supplement Kuaihuo lin (Happy Forest, later renamed 
Xin yuanlin [New Garden]) of Xinwenbao for more than thirty years, be- 
ginning in 1914. In Shanghai Xinwenbao was comparable to Shenbao, while 
Yan's Happy Forest is compared with Zhou Shoujuan’s Talking Freely as two 
leading supplements. The sobriquet Yi juan yi he (“Cuckoo and Crane”) was 
coined after the first names of the two leading editors Zhou Shoujuan (juan 
for cuckoo) and Yan Duhe (he for crane) at the time. Yan also translated The 
Complete Works of Sherlock Holmes. His editorship was so prominent that it 
was possible his film works were overshadowed. 

Like many other film literati, Yan's entry to the movie field was through 
editorials. Xinren tekan (Xinren Special Issue), coedited with Zhou Shixun, 
for the film company Xinren is one of these editorial venues. More impor- 
tantly, he contributed to Zhongguo yingxi daguan (Grand View of Chinese 
Cinema, 1927), along with Xu Zhuodai and others. The book is one of the 
earliest reference books on Chinese cinema, with complete entries on indi- 
vidual film companies, directors, actors, and film journals. 

Although he never served as regular staff in Star, Yan Duhe maintained a 
close relationship with the company. In 1926, Star announced a call for share 
subscriptions, and Yan drafted the subscription in the paper.” In addition, Yan 
served as script consultant for Stars first sound film, Genii Hongmudan (The 
Songstress Red Peony, dir. Zhang Shichuan, 1930).*' According to our survey, 
Yan was credited in fifteen films (see table 10.4) as scriptwriter, consultant, 
and publicist. Beyond any doubt, his most acclaimed film work was the ad- 
aptation of Zhang Henshui’s Tixiao yinyuan (Fate in Tears and Laughter, dir. 
Zhang Shichuan, 1932) in six installments. Indeed, Huang Xuelei argues that 
Yan Duhe “was not the only qualified candidate for these tasks. It was Yan's 
fame and stature that the Mingxing [Star] leadership regarded as crucially im- 
portant.’” Here we see that the cultural capital Yan accumulated in the print 


media significantly eased his crossover to the movie field. 
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Scriptwriting was one of Yan's major commitments. He taught script- 
writing in Zhonghua dianying zueziao (China Film School), a feeder 
school set up by a film company of the same name in 1924. Following this, 
with Butterfly colleagues Zhou Shoujuan, Pan Gongzhan, and Yao Suf- 
eng, Yan formed Zhongguo dianying yishu yanjiuhui (Society of Chinese 
Film Art Studies). In 1932 he also took up the scriptwriting consultant role 
at the Tianyi Film Company. Yan's long-term engagement as film literatus 
would continue until the mid-1930s. For a detailed list of his scripts please 
see table 10.4. 

In her studies on Hollywood, Janet Wasko emphasizes the film indus- 
trys reliance on literary source materials. According to her, nearly half of 
Hollywood's production in the studio era came from literature, Broadway 
theater, or other published materials.” Our survey of the number of films 
produced between the 1910s and 1920s also showed the close relationship be- 
tween the movie field and the vernacular literature established since the late 
Qing period. The affinity between cinema and literature is demonstrated in 
the preceding discussion of the various roles the Butterfly writers took on; 
these roles typified many forms in which the film industry utilized literary 
resources and the conditions in which the Butterfly writers made themselves 
useful to the movie field. 


Zhou Shoujuan (1895-1968) and Cine-Fiction 


Zhou Shoujuan (Zhou Zufu) was considered the premium Butterfly writ- 
er"? and a representative figure in the crossover between the literary and 
the film spheres. Zhou’s literary career began in 1912 with the publication 
of his fiction Ai zhi hua (Flower of Love). His translation of Oumei mingjia 
duanpian xiaoshuo congkan (Selected Short Stories by Famous European and 
American Writers) won him recognition from Lu Xun.” Besides fiction 
and translation, Zhou was active in editing literary and film magazines, 
including Ziluolan (‘The Violet), Libai liu (The Saturday), Dianying huabao 
(Film Pictorial), Shanghai huabao (Shanghai Pictorial), and Yinguang (Silver 
Light). The Violet and Libai liu were considered premium outlets among 
major Butterfly periodicals. Like a typical Butterfly literatus, Zhou’s pro- 
fessional identity was multilayered and his presence in the literary field 
ubiquitous. Among these activities, Zhou's most cited film achievement 
is the reviews he wrote for Ziyou tan (Talking Freely), the literary sup- 
plement of Shenbao. Between 1919 and 1920, Zhou published a total of 
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sikteen movie reviews, covering narrative, performance, direction, and set 
design. In many ways Zhou can be regarded one of the earliest cinephiles 
in China, along with Gu Kenfu and Lu Jie (Lok Key), publishers of Yingxi 
zazhi (The Motion Picture Review) in 1921. The Motion Picture Review is the 
earliest film publication that survived history. 

As film literatus Zhou was not limited to theory and criticism, how- 
ever. Like most other literati that crossed over to the movie field, Zhou 
was involved in production, writing scripts, and publicity. His debut as a 
scriptwriter took place in 1924, for An Ill-Fated Couple, directed by Cheng 
Bugao. Subsequently he wrote five additional scripts (see table 10.5). He also 
worked as a publicist for Great China Lilium and Star in the 1920s and for 
Tianyi in the 1930s. 

Zhou was a pioneer in film criticism—the reviews on Shenbao's Talking 
Freely were ahead of their time in terms of scope and perspectives. They 
broke new ground, bringing in a new crop of film devotees. Hence Chen 
Jianhua suggested that Zhou introduced the film genre to the Chinese au- 
dience,“ while Xue Feng argued that Zhou film reviews enlightened his 
readers no less than did the May Fourth intellectuals.“ Nevertheless, we 
consider Zhou's major undertaking as film literatus should be extended be- 
yond those initial sixteen articles. We suggest taking into account his output 
in cine-fiction, the new literary genre created by film literati, to further as- 
sess Zhou's crossover career. Zhou was eager to transform his moviegoing 
routine to letters, keeping a record of the stories he watched on screen or 
read in foreign publications. This is the background from which Zhou pro- 
duced his film reviews. Zhou wrote in a fashion of reportage, sharing with 
the readers his spectatorship, perhaps as a movie guide as well. Movies pro- 
vided him with raw materials and inspiration. 

Years before he published his movie articles in Shenbao, Zhou began 
writing cine-fiction, a journal or record of the movies he watched. From 1914 
to 1922 Zhou published ten cine-fictions based on foreign films he had seen: 
Waiting (1911), Georges Moncas Le Petit Chose (1912), How Heroes are Made 
(dir. Enrico Guazzoni, 1912), Mario Caserini and Eleuterio Rodolfi's The 
Last Days of Pompeii (1913), War is Hell (dir. Alfred Machin, 1914), A Wom- 
ans Sacrifice (dir. Tom Green, 1906), D. W. Griffith’s The Open Gate (1909), 
Purity (dir. Rae Berger, 1916), The Woman Thou Gavest Me (dir. Hugh Ford, 
1919), and Trumpet Island (dir. Tom Terriss, 1920).** For more details, see 
table 10.5. Most of these works were published in Saturday, a key Butter- 
fly literary magazine with which Zhou was closely affiliated. The symbiosis 
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between cine-fiction and Butterfly outlets affirms the claim we made at the 
beginning of our chapter regarding the close connection between popular 
literature and cinema in the early Republican era. Throughout the teens and 
the early 1920s, Butterfly writers like Zhou and Bao Tianxiao penned cine- 
fiction. By the mid-1920s, cine-fiction had become a routine genre, having 
been institutionalized as a staple in film publications, This is clearly demon- 
strated in an exclusive cine-fiction section in the magazine Dianying Yuebao 
(Film Monthly). Stories published in this section featured both foreign and 
domestic sources, indicating the adaptable multiplicity of the genre, as pub- 
licity and literature East and West, or in between.” 

Zhou Shoujuan specialist Chen Jianhua argues that Zhou's oeuvre 
manifests the cultural production in the Republican era as a complex con- 
stitution of reception, translation, and rewriting.” We add that Zhou's mul- 
tifaceted career mimics the interlocking network of letters and moving im- 
ages, testifying to a symbiotic linkage of literature and film in Chinese film 
history. This was made possible by the constant interplay and exchanges of 
these two fields. As evidenced by Zhou Shoujuan’s film reviews, especially 
his transmutation of screen stories into a new form of cine-fiction, the rela- 
tionship between fiction and film, the two major sources of popular cultural 
consumption in Republican times, is proven to be much more intimate and 
intense than was previously imagined. 

In 1925 Zhou published a short story, “Xiao changzhu” (“The Boy Heir- 
ess’), as a piece of cine-fiction based on a silent film of the same title, direct- 
ed by Lu Jie and produced by Great China Lilium.” The film was inspired 
by Mary Pickford’s boy role in the American picture Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy (dir. Alfred E. Green and Jack Pickford, 1921), also a literary adaptation 
from Frances Hodgson Burnett's novel of the same title published in 1886. 
A wealthy old man separates from his only son because he is disappoint- 
ed with the son's marriage. Years goes by, and the old man is facing death 
without an heir. Unable to locate his son, the old master’s staff finds the 
sons daughter as a surrogate. But a girl cannot be an heir, according to the 
custom. So she is made up as a boy to console the grandfather and to fend 
off relatives coveting her grandfather's wealth. When the girl’s gender is dis- 
closed, the succession plan becomes unfeasible. Just when the evil relatives 
are about to prevail, the girl’s father suddenly returns to resume his place 
as heir.” “The Boy Heiress” was the first cine-fiction based on a Chinese 
picture that Zhou had written; before this, Zhou only worked on foreign 
films he watched at the cinema. Lu’s diary recorded that prior to “The Boy 
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Heiress,’ Zhou occasionally wrote handbills and publicity materials for the 
company and also used his name and influence to promote films released by 
Great China Lilium.” The Boy Heiress (dir. Lu Jie [Lok Key], 1925) would be 
the first Chinese picture in which Zhou was fully involved as a publicist. He 
edited The Boy Heiress Special Issue, which contains several important writ- 
ten records of the film: a synopsis, a full script and credits, the cine-fiction, 
publicity and production stills, and a couple of short pieces written on loca- 
tion shooting and preproduction.” As a film The Boy Heiress has been lost; 
and if not for Zhou's cine-fiction the film would remain buried in the abyss 
of historical wreckage. 

Existing literature suggests Butterfly literature's inherent ambivalence 
toward modernity and its anxiety to overcome that uncertain state. Reading 
a few representative texts, including Zhou Shoujuan shuoji xiace (Collected 
Fiction of Zhou Shoujuan), volume 2, and the short stories collected in Fan 
Boqun’s Mandarin Ducks and Butterflies: Selected Works of the “Saturday,” in- 
cluding “Aiging daili ren” (“Love Letters”) written by Xu Zhuodai and “Zai 
jiaceng li” (“The Room Next to the Staircase”) by Bao Tianxiao, we observe 
a consistent pattern.” The authors paused on conventional tropes of victim- 
ized women, children, and the poor to advocate a mild version of scientific 
rationality and liberalism. It appears that when Butterfly literati wrote cine- 
fiction, both the tropes and the underlined ideologies were sustained. The 
Boy Heiress unfolds with a familiar setting of traditional values under siege, 
resulting in family disintegration; eventually blood relations unlock the con- 
flict and unite the family. Furthermore, the value under question is recuper- 
ated by the return of the wayward son. Clearly the film sides with the idea 
of individualism when it comes to marriage; nevertheless, when it faces the 
issue of inherence, male lineage remains an unbending concept. The oxymo- 
ron of the films English title—“a boy heiress’—is a decoy within the plot 
to pacify the grandfather and trick the relatives. But when the daughter's 
father—the true heir—returns, crises are dissipated, and order is resumed. 
Perhaps it is implied that the young daughter will eventually be accepted as 
the heiress of the family. But for the time being, only male members of the 
family have legitimacy to carry on the family tree. The films ideological posi- 
tion on the issue of gender equality takes many steps backward. 

The cine-fiction of “The Boy Heiress” is a by-product of the film. It is a 
publicity tool. Though it may be a true record of the films narrative, it can 
hardly be mistaken as a copy of the film. And without seeing the film, we 
cannot truly have a credible examination of the relationship between cine- 
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fiction and its filmic version. In what way can we identify cine-fiction as 
an interface between motion pictures and vernacular literature? Does cine- 
fiction exemplify the convergence of images and literature? To answer these 
questions we will compare the Italian epic The Last Days of Pompeii (1913) 
and Zhou Shoujuan’s rewrite. Our comparison sheds light on the impact 
of the new visual medium of the twentieth century in Chinese vernacular 
literature, in its imagery, narrative, and ideology. 


From Italy to China, from Film to Fiction: Two Versions of the 
Fallen Pompeii 


Zhou watched The Last Days of Pompeii on its second run in Shanghai's 
Tokyo Theatre (March 13-16, 1914)** and subsequently published his cine- 
fiction of the same title in Saturday in 1915. In his introduction Zhou de- 
scribed the popularity of the film in Shanghai, though he had missed it in 
its first run shown in the Victoria Theatre (March 3-11, 1914)”: “I was not 
into movies, so I did not see this famous picture though I had heard so much 
about it. Recently I was bored to death, with grudges and desolation besieg- 
ing me, so I began to frequent cinemas, for relief and pleasure.” Zhou went 
on to express his amusement over the plot and the set of Pompeii. At the ad- 
vice of his friend, he decided to rewrite the movie into a tragic love (aiqing) 
story, based on the films melodramatic ending. 

Last Days of Pompeii (1913, hereafter Pompeii) is an Italian period film 
with international impact. The story centers on a triangular relationship be- 
tween Glaucus, a noble Athenian, his love interest Jone, and Glaucus’s blind 
slave Nidia. The evildoer is the high priest Arbace, who headed the Egyptian 
cult Isis, which spellbound the people of Pompeii. Arbace covets the beauty 
of Jone and vows to possess her. Nidia, desperate to win her master’s love, col- 
laborates unknowingly with Arbace to poison Glaucus, who is then framed 
as a murderer by Arbace for a crime Arbace himself commits. Glaucus faces 
the cruel Roman law of pitting his survival against hungry lions in the Colos- 
seum. All of these events take place against the looming eruption of Mt. Ve- 
suvius in A.D. 79. Pompeii scale, length (running time eighty- eight minutes) 
and operatic majesty put the rest of the world on notice that cinema was a 
medium of monumental potential. In her discussion of modern “American” 
narratives in early cinema, Miriam Hansen argues that the success of the Ital- 
ian spectacles is indebted to the themes from Mediterranean antiquity, which 
she calls the Babylonian narrative.” This narrative “portrayed the challenge of 
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Christian values to pagan Rome. Unlike their rivals (the thrillers that turned 
on kidnapping and torture, while hinting at other depravities), these Chris- 
tian epics judiciously balanced their portrayal of decadence with the eventual 
triumph of Christianity.” Pompeii and other Italian epics such as Quo Vadis? 
(dir. Enrico Guazzoni, 1913) and Cabiria (dir. Giovanni Pastrone, 1914) were 
particularly admired by Cecil B. DeMille and D. W. Griffith, whose Intoler- 
ance (1916) was inspired by these Italian spectaculars. The Italian pictures 
were instrumental in transitioning to feature-length, prestige events that ad- 
dressed middle- and upper-class patrons.” 

The Italian film epics owe debts to literature. Last Days of Pompeii, Quo 
Vadis, and Cabiria were all adaptations from prior literary properties. Pom- 
peii, for instance, was based on a novel of the same title written by Edward 
George Bulwer-Lytton in 1834. But this is not the sole reason why they ex- 
erted worldwide influence, including their popularity in China. In Pompeii, 
Mario Caserini and Eleuterio Rodolfi trimmed down the scale of the novel 
by de-emphasizing the religious conflicts between the Egyptian cult Isis and 
Christianity. They also reduced the complex relationships among several key 
characters into a love triangle vis-a-vis a ruthless predator. The cinematic 
scale alternates between romance, drawing-room intrigue, and Roman eroti- 
cism (scenes depicting beautiful Jone taking the baths with her maids). Ex- 
plicit parallels are made between innocent lovers—figured as immaculate 
doves—and the wicked priest of Isis Arbace, who is likened to a predatory 
owl. This is a literary technique derived from contemporary fiction, appeal- 
ing to literate audiences accustomed to poetic metaphors, figure of speech 
visualized in images. Acting for the most part is physical and externalized, 
especially the distinct body movement of the blind Nidia, though the story 
hews to elements that psychologize the behavior of principal characters, An- 
other appeal of the story is its appropriation of the tragic burial of the city 
of Pompeii, domesticating its destruction by embedding the spectacle into 
a story of unrequited love and sacrifice. This personifies the natural disaster, 
and brings intimacy, emotions, and tenderness to a world-famous epic of 
volcanic obliteration. Magic and spirituality (Isis), special effects and spec- 
tacle, echo the power of motion pictures. 

In general, Zhou Shoujuan did not depart extensively from the diegesis 
of Pompeii in his rewrite. He follows the narrative structure chronologically, 
depicting the principal characters of Glaucus (in Zhou’s version Clauous), 
Jone (Zhou’s Ions), Nidia (Zhou’s Nydia), and Arbace accordingly, and 


brings in the volcanic eruption as deux ex machina at the end. Despite these 


Table 10.1. Bao Tianziao Filmography 


Author of the original 
story or cine-fiction, 


Year Title Director Scriptwriter handbill 
1925 Kelian de guinii Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao Cine-fiction rewritten as 
(My Pitiful Daugh- Youhuo (Seduction) 
ter) 
1925 Xiao pengyou (Little Zhang Shichuan Zheng Zhenggiu Adapted from Baos novel 
Friends) Kuer liuleng ji (The 
Story of a Poor Vagrant 
Boy), a translation of 
Yuho Kikuchi’s Ie naki 
ko (A Child without 
Family), based on 
Hector Malot's Sans 
Famille 
1925 Xinren de jiating (The Ren Jinping Gu Kenfu Handbill written by Bao 
Newlyweds) Tianxiao 
1925 Kong'gu lan (Orchid Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao Baos original novel 
of the Valley) 
1926 Duoging de niiling Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao Cine-fiction rewritten as 
(A Lovelorn En yu chou (Grace and 
Actress) Hate) 
1926 Hao naner (A Good Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao N.a. 
Guy) 
1926 Ta de tongku (Her Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao N.a. 
Sorrows) 
1926 Furen zhi nü (The Zhang Shichuan Bao Tianxiao Cine-fiction rewritten 
Daughter of a under the same title; 
Wealthy Family) also wrote handbill. 
1926 Liangxin fuhuo Bu Wancang Bao Tianxiao Adaptation of Leo Tol- 
(Resurrection) stoy’s Resurrection; also 
wrote handbill 
1927 Guaming fuqi Bu Wancang Zheng Zhengqiu Adapted from Baos novel 
(The Couple in Yi lü ma (A Thread of 
Name Only) Hemp) 
1927 Fengliu shaonainai Ren Jinping Bao Tianxiao Adapted from Baos 
(An Amorous fiction Qing zhi maoyi 
Wife) (Trading of Love) 
1927 Meihua luo (Fallen Zhang Shichuan, Bao Tianxiao Adapted from Bao's 
Plum Blossoms) Zheng Zhengqiu translation of Kuroiwa 
Sharoku’s Suteobune 
(Abandoned Ship), a 
Japanese translation of 
Mary Elizabeth Brad- 
don's Diavola 
1928 Duoging de gege (An Ren Jinping Bao Tianxiao N.a. 
Amorous Man) 
1929 Mangmu de aiging Bu Wangcang Bao Tianxiao Adapted from Baos 
(Blind Love) Nüling Fuchou ji (Blind 


Love, 1928-1929) 
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Table 10.2. Zhu Shouju Filmography 
Year Title Director Scriptwriter 
1923 Gujing chongbo ji (The Revival of an Dan Duyu Zhu Shouju 
Old Well) 
1923 Qi er (Son Abandoned) Dan Duyu Zhu Shouju 
1924  Caicha nü (The Tea Picking Girl) Xu Hu Zhu Shouju 
1925 Fengyu zhi ye (On a Stormy Night) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1925 Oianging (An Old Affair) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1925 Dai zhong fu (The Lucky Man) Zhu Shouju Wang Beier 
1926 Ersun fu (Mothers Happiness) Shi Dongshan Zhu Shouju 
1926 Ma Jiefu (Ma Jiefu) Zhu Shouju Zhou Shoujuan 
1926  Lianhuan zhai (Chains of Debt) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1927 Meiren ji (A Beautys Trap) Lu Jie, Zhu Shouju, Zhu Shouju 
Wang Yuanlong, 
Shi Dongshan 
1927 Wupen ji (Redress a Grievance) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1927 Dapo Gaotangzhou (Victory at Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
Gaotangzhou) 
1928 Jiushi wo (Here I am) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1928 Erdu mei (The Second Spring) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1928 Gugong moying (Shadows in the Jiang Qifeng Zhu Shouju 
Old Palace) 
1928 Ma Zhenbua (Ma Zhenhua) Zhu Shouju, Zhu Shouju 
Wang Yuanlong 
1929 = Zhenzhu guan (The Pearl Crown) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1929 Qingyu baojian (Karma of Love) Li Pingqian Zhu Shouju 
1929 Jiuhua niang (Madam Nine Flowers) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
1929 Yinmu zhi hua (Queen of the Silver Zheng Jiduo Zhu Shouju 
Screen) 
1930 Huoshao Jiulongshan (Burning of the Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 
Nine-Dragon Mountain) 
1930 Dapo Jiulongshan (Victory at the Nine- Zhu Shouju Zhu Shouju 


Dragon Mountain) 


“faithful” reproductions, we observe the following changes in Zhou’s cine- 
fiction that might thicken our conception of cine-fiction. 

Zhou presence as a first-person narrator is made explicit from the out- 
set, and continues throughout the story. At the beginning, Zhou sets the 
backdrop where the adaptation takes place. He begins the story by telling 
his audience the history of Pompeii, personifying Pompeii as “an old folk” 
with glorious past and a metropolitan outlook, like contemporary London 
and Paris. Such a beginning reiterates the narrative mode used in vernacular 
Chinese storytelling, citing history and geography to astonish readers. Here 


Table 10.3. Ku Zhuodai Filmography 


Year 
1925 


1925 


1925 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1926 


1927 


1927 


1927 


1927 


Title 


Linshi gonggua 
(Temporary 
Residence) 

Aishen zhi feiliao 
(Cupid's Feed) 


Yinshen yi (The 
Invisible 
Cloak) 

Huodong yinxiang 
(The Moving 
Safe) 

Huo zhaopai 
(A Living 
Billboard) 

Shenxian bang 
(The Magic 
Club) 


Guai yisheng (‘The 
Odd Doctor) 

Xiong xifu (The 
Heroic Wife) 


Hong meigui (The 
Red Rose) 
Lingbo xianzi 
Daffodil Fair- 
ies) 
Jigong huofo 1 
Living Bud- 
dha Ji Gong 1) 
Jigong huofo 2 
Living Bud- 
dha Ji Gong 2) 
Jigong huofo 3 
Living Bud- 
dha Ji Gong 3) 
Jianxia gizhonggi 
1 (Swordsmen 
Legends 1) 
Jianxia gizhonggi 
2 (Swordsmen 
Legends 2) 


Director 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 

Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang Youyou 
Xu Zhuodai 


Wang Youyou 


Wang Youyou 


Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Scriptwriter 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Unknown 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Zhu Shuangyun 


Xu Zhuodai, 


Wang Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Actor 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang 
Youyou 

Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang 
Youyou 

Wang Youyou, 
Xu Zhuodai 


Wang Youyou, 
Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang 
Youyou 

Wang Youyou, 
Xu Zhuodai, 
Ouyang 
Yuqian 

Wang Youyou, 
Xu Zhuodai 

Xu Zhuodai, 
Wang 
Youyou 


Xu Zhuodai 


Xu Zhuodai 


Wang Youyou, 
Xu Zhuodai 


Wang Youyou, 


Xu Banmei 


Wang Youyou, 


Xu Banmei 


Zheng Chao- 
fan, Wang 
Youyou 

Zheng Chao- 
fan, Wang 


Youyou 


Author of the 
original story 
or cine-fiction, 


handbill 
NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Table 10.3.—Continued 


Author of the 
original story 
or cine-fiction, 


Year Title Director Scriptwriter Actor handbill 
1927 Oianli yan (The Wang Youyou Wang Youyou Wang Youyou, NA 
Magic Eyes) Xu Zhuodai 
1928 Sanya giwen Wang Youyou Xu Zhuodai Unknown NA 
(Three Deaf- 
mutes) 
1933 Pinming (Fighting Liu Chungshan Liu Chungshan Liu Chung- Xu 
for life) shan Zhuodai 
1937 Huangjin Huang Kuaisheng Xu Zhuodai Hong Jingling NA 
wanliang (Ten 
Thousand 
Taels of Gold) 
Table 10.4. Yan Duhe Filmography 
Year Film Title Director Scriptwriter Other 
1925 Renmian taohua (A Beauty Chen Shouyin, Yan Duhe, 
Remembered) Chen Baogi Lu Danan 
1926 Kongmen xianxi (A Virtuous Cheng Bugao Yan Duhe Title cards 
Daughter-in-law) 
1926 Guer jiuzu ji (An Orphan Zhang Shichuan Zheng Handbill 
Rescues His Grandpa) Zhengqiu 
1927 Fengliu shaonainai (An Ren Jinping Bao Tianxiao Title cards 
Amorous Wife) 
1928 Guai niilang (A Strange Girl) Chen Shouyin Yan Duhe 
1928 Wu Song danao shizilou (Wu Zhao Chen Yan Duhe 
Song Makes Havoc in the 
Lion Building) 
1928 Guangong ci Cao (Guan Yu Cheng Bugao Unknown Handbill 
Fooled Cao Cao) 
1928  Duoging de gege (An Amorous Ren Jinping Bao Tianxiao Handbill 
Man) 
1931 Gechang chunse (The Romance of Li Pinggian Yao Sufeng Film consultant 
the Opera) 
1931 Geniihen (‘The Regret of the Ren Jinping Unknown Handbill 
Songstress) 
1931 Genii Hongmudan (Songstress Zhang Shichuan, | Hong Shen Film consultant 
Red Peony) Cheng Bugao 
1932  Tixiao yinyuan (Fate in of Zhang Shichuan Yan Duhe 
Tears and Laughter) 
1932 Zuihou zhi ai (The Last Love) Shaw Runje Yao Sugeng Script consultant 
1932 Yiye haohua (A Night of Glamour) Shaw Runje Su Yi, Gao Jilin Script consultant 
1933. Chunfeng yangliu (Spring Wang Fuging Gong Lusu Film consultant 


Willow in the Wind) 
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Table 10.5. Zhou Shoujuan Filmography 


Author of the original story, 
Year Title Director Scriptwriter cine-fiction, handbill 


1924 Shuihuo yuanyang Cheng Bugao Zhou 


(An Ill-Fated Shoujuan N.a. 
Couple) 
1925 Zhenai (True Love) Chen Tian Zhou Shixun Adapted from Zhou’s original 
novel Zhen/ Truth 
1926 Ma Jiefu (Ma Jiefu) Zhu Shouju Zhu Shoujuan N.a. 
1926 Huan jin ji (Money Dan Duyu Zhou N.a. 
Returned) Shoujuan 
1926 Lüyang honglei Dan Duyu Zhou N.a. 
(Green Poplar, Shoujuan 
Red Tears) 
1928 Meiren guan (A Bu Wancang Zheng Adapted from Zhou’s novel Ai 
Beauty's Seduction) Zhengqiu zhibua (The Flower of Love) 
1931 Gechang chunse Li Pingqian Yao Sufeng Film consultant 
(The Romance 
of the Opera) 
1932  Zuihou zhi ai (The Shaw Runje Yao Sugeng Script consultant 
Last Love) 
1932 Yiye haohua (A Shaw Runje Su Yi, Gao Script consultant 
Night of Glamour) Jilin 
1933 Chunfeng yangliu Wang Fuqing Gong Lusu Film consultant 
(Spring Willow 
in the Wind) 


Zhou foregrounds the presence of the storyteller, playing down the invis- 
ibility of the omniscient narration commonly seen in early motion pictures. 
For instance, when he introduces Glaucus and Jone as a couple, he suddenly 
breaks into the diegesis by telling the audience that his account must stop 
short because as a storyteller he lacks a firsthand knowledge (of intimate 
courtship) in giving out further details to his readers.” Another salient fea- 
ture in Zhou's version is the considerable dialogue he adds in major scenes. 
In the sequence where Arbace reveals his desire for Jone, his attempted rape 
is primarily depicted through acting and staging, such as Arbace's physical 
aggression toward Jone and her expression of fear and resistance. Because 
Arbaces desire to take possession of Jone has been premised in a prior close- 
up of an owl labeled “predatory,” the filmmakers directed this sequence rath- 
er economically by inserting only one title card (“predatory”--in explaining 


the meaning of the owl) on Arbace's lie about Glaucus. 
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Zhou, however, uses dialogue between Arbace and Jone to render this 
pivotal seguence. Arbace says: “Let me kiss your cherry lips. I can wait 
no longer.” Jone replies: “High priest, are you drunk? What is this place? 
How dare you touch me? I will not let you smear my innocence.”” Clearly 
the lascivious speech pronounced by Arbace and Jones furious response 
intensify the dramatic situation of her plight. Prior to this Zhou adds a 
prop missing from the film—a telescope—to depict Arbace’s voyeurism 
toward Jone when she enjoys a romantic sail with Glaucus. For this, the 
film only shows the back of Arbace, who spots the couple on their boat 
from his balcony. There is no shot reverse shot indicating Arbaces sight 
of the couple on the sea and how he reacts. Zhou, however, focuses on 
Arbaces intense lust for Jone—so much that he picks up a telescope to 
survey Jone. The close-up view of the distant Jone brought to Arbace by 
a telescope, according to Zhou, adds to his jealousy and his craving. The 
sight of the telescope is anachronistic, as this instrument was not invented 
until the seventeenth century. Despite the glaring anachronism, the use of 
a telescope to capture the object of male desire is a device carrying a con- 
temporary touch. It not only advances the plot but also brings voyeurism 
forward, reminding readers of the visual provenance (cinematic) of the 
fiction (cine-fiction). 

Zhou also pinpoints the victimization of woman as the story's pathos. 
Zhou’s rewrite centers on Nidia—her angelic beauty, her misfortune, her 
unrequited love, and her eventual sacrifice. Clearly Nidia is the muse to 
Zhou, who uses two full pages to introduce her, focusing on her incredible 
beauty in embroidered and erotic language typically seen in the Butterfly 
fiction. 

The lengthy description of Nidia may result in a “slow” start of the 
story (story economy) but it is imperative to the “scholar and the beauty” 
trope in Butterfly romance. “Scholar and the beauty” is an ideal mat- 
rimony in the Butterfly romance—centering on a heterosexual couple 
with distinct outlook and division of quality—a beautiful virgin paired 
with a learned gentleman. The essential pathos then becomes an amo- 
rous destiny, but an ideal unfulfilled, hence the tragic love ending. Zhou’s 
deployment of the generic pocket of “scholar and the beauty” hence leads 
him to foreground the inconceivable beauty of the blind slave, and to 
retell the story by focusing on the slave's perspective and her desire. The 
subjectivity of Nidia is thus empathically depicted, compared to the film 
version. For instance, the film shows the happy, domestic life of Nidia 
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after she’s settled in Glaucus’s house in a sequence of three scenes. First 
she is seen spending her time by feeding the birds in the courtyard until 
Glaucus passes by for a chat; in the next scene of a similar setting, he 
surprises her while she carries a jar of water; they chat some more. In 
the scene that follows, she is in the garden, picking up roses and kissing 
them. No title cards inserted in this sequence further explain the plot; 
hence a certain degree of temporal ellipsis arises, promoting the audi- 
ence to infer the story. Audiences are presented the happy time Nidia 
and Glaucus spend together, but there is little indication of what exactly 
is being exchanged between them, and what motivates her strong pas- 
sion for Glaucus. Gratitude? His personality? Or his money? All are 
possible. The audience is compelled to deduce the story based what is 
given on screen. In Zhou's version, however, instead of depicting the 
scenes as they are, he offers an account of Nidia’s reflection to frame the 


sequence where her passion for her master quickly accelerates: 


She has little to do in Glaucus’s house. She spends her day singing, 
picking flowers, feeding doves, or chatting with Glaucus in the drawing 
room. ... Even if she cannot see the young master’s beautiful face, she 
has an image of him clearly inscribed in her mind... . Nidia is a mature 
and intelligent woman, and her prior life did not allow her a chance of 
romance, But with the reversal of fortune and now the amorous young 
master, she cannot help but fall in love with him. 


Zhou delineates Nidia’s routine, adding a drawing room sitting to the film 
version. Romance in the drawing room is imperative to the “scholar and the 
beauty” narrative. More importantly, Zhou explains the cause of her pas- 
sion, not out of gratitude, but a longing for romantic exchange, like those 
intimate interactions between Glaucus and Jone. But because of Jone, Ni- 
dia's love goes unanswered. The unrequited burning desire prompts her col- 
laboration with Arbace. All of these details fulfill the pathos of the Butterfly 
tragic love narrative. This underlies Zhou's rendition of Nidia’s death into 
melodramatic hyperbole. The closing of the film shows Nidia leading Glau- 
cus and Jone to the shore, where a boat is about to depart. Glaucus takes 
Jone on board while Nidia bids them farewell. Nidia then sinks herself into 
the water. End of the film. The tragic end, however, in Zhou’s account is 
elaborated as follows: 
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Just when Nidia tries to step into the boat, the boat sails away. Disap- 
pointed, Nidia stands on the beach, smiling, looking up to the sky, and 
says: “Nidia, you've carried out your duty, It is time to die.” As she says 
these words, she smiles and puts her arms into the water... just when 
we have lost sight of her, her head comes out from the water, her face wet 
with tears. At the top of her lungs she cries out: “Farewell Glaucus, my 
love ...don't forget me, the poor Nidia.” Suddenly a big wave pushes her 
into a swirl. All that is left to be seen is her golden locks.” 


Zhou’'s hyperbolic account of Nidias death is rendered by standard melo- 
dramatic formulas, using emotion, tears, cries, and the physical evidence of 
the departed heroine to tell us her resignation to fate and her remorse. These 
vivid images and sounds Zhou intends to crystallize the pathos of the sac- 
rificial woman—her wretched life and the unalterable course of her destiny. 
Zhou story of the last days of Pompeii is indeed the last days of Nidia the 
blind flower girl. 

Because Zhou intended to domesticate and indigenize the story, his ver- 
sion, in terms of pathos and languages, was by virtue a tour de force Butterfly 
transcription, and hence becomes a distinct text of its own. Zhou’s rewrite is 
by no means inferior. Instead, with unique visualization and incorporation 
of Western culture and technology, Zhou remade the Italian epic and its 
Babylonian narrative with distinct, palpable Butterfly ingredients. In hind- 
sight, one should wonder if these two narratives have something in com- 
mon. By rewriting a Roman natural disaster as a Butterfly tragic love story, 
Zhou performed a tour de force, putting two distant narratives together 
through superimposing local popular fiction on a foreign film. A cine-fiction 
piece like Zhaos Last Days of Pompeii exemplifies the surplus value of mo- 
tion pictures for the literary establishment; in turn, the sphere of the movie 
field expands further with the aid of literature. 


CODA 


This chapter focuses on several key popular authors instrumental in con- 
structing the movie field in Republican China, especially their activities in 
hybridizing letters and images, and in transforming fiction into screenplays 
and vice versa. We call these authors film literati, referring to their dual po- 
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sitions in the literary and the movie fields. We discuss their negotiation 
between traditional and emergent forms of narrative, and their crossover 
from the literary to the movie field. We highlight a hybrid genre known as 
“cine-fiction,’ that is, the literary adaption of motion pictures, to examine 
the symbiosis between the two fields. Finally, by comparing the 1913 film 
The Last Days of Pompeii and its fiction version written by Zhou Shoujuan, 
we've come to a more informed account of the dynamics between literature 
and cinema. The study on film literati reveals interstices between Butterfly 
literature and the Republican cinema. Butterfly authors contribution to the 
formation of China's movie field is too important to overlook, and we hope 
our chapter will provoke more interest in this line of enquiry. 
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CHAPTER II 


Rhythmic Movement, Metaphoric Sound, 


and Transcultural Transmediality 


Liu Na'ou and The Man Who 
Hasa Camera (1933) 


Ling Zhang 


Rhythm is the most supreme and sacred law of the universe; the wave 
y 
phenomenon is the primal and universal phenomenon. 


—RUDOLPH LOTHAR, THE TALKING MACHINE: A TECHNICAL- 
AESTHETIC ESSAY, 1924.1 


In his brief yet prolific creative life, Liu Na‘ou (1905-1940) worked in Shang- 
hai as a neosensationalist (Xin ganjue pai) writer, translator, publisher, editor, 
film critic and theorist, screenwriter, and filmmaker.” Born into an affluent 
family in Taiwan, Liu attended high school and college in Japan and studied 
French at a Catholic university in Shanghai.’ Liu was proficient in Chinese, 
Japanese, French, and English, which facilitated his intellectual exploration 
of multiple cultures and media.’ Liu’s linguistic aptitude and peripatetic ex- 
periences contributed to his utopian cosmopolitanism, in particular his view 
that art, especially cinema, could transcend national, linguistic, racial, and 
ethnic boundaries. Raised in Taiwan while it was under Japanese colonial 
rule, and lived in semicolonial Shanghai, Liu embodied an urban cosmopoli- 
tanism that indexed the contradictions of colonial modernity.’ 

In this chapter, I examine how Liu Naou’s literary, cinematic, and theo- 
retical work was enriched through the cross-fertilization of his transcultural 
and transmedial aspirations. Furthermore, I investigate how camera move- 
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ment and bodily kinesis, rhythm and musicality, communicate and become 
intertwined with the means of transcultural transmediality, creating a vivid 
sense of “metaphoric sound.” By metaphoric sound” in cinema, I refer to the 
sense of rhythm and musicality suggested by camera movement, bodily ki- 
nesis, and editing, In this case, “sound” cannot be heard but can be imagined 
even through silence. In American sound designer Walter Murch’s words, 
“Once you stray into metaphoric sound, which is simply sound that does 
not match what you are looking at, the human mind will look for deeper and 
deeper patterns ... at the geographic level, the natural level, the psychologi- 
cal level... the ultimate metaphoric sound is silence.” Moreover, I outline 
how these intermingled concepts and practices created the possibility for a 
new audiovisual aesthetic with multilayered remediations (across different 
media, art forms, and materials, and between life and art) in 1930s Shanghai 
and advanced—as well as constrained—a distinctively cosmopolitan vision. 

While cosmopolitanism and travel film (Liu’s The Man Who Has a 
Camera, on which I will elaborate later) denote border crossing and trans- 
culturality, metaphoric sound is intimately linked to transmediality. When 
conceptualizing the complex status of cinema as “pure” or “impure” and 
accounting for its “interbreeding with other arts and media,’ film and me- 
dia scholars have adopted the terms “intermediality” and “transmediality.” 
Intermediality and transmediality point to “the ‘in-between’ of the forms,’ 
and “processes leaving traces that have to be reconstructed.”* Such highly in- 
teractive procedures could include transposition, combination, coexistence, 
integration, and transformation between and among two or more art forms 
and media. In Liu Naou’s case, we find cross-pollination among literature, 
music, translation, screenwriting, film criticism, and filmmaking, as well as 
between his dramatic life experiences and everyday activities (such as travel 
and dance). In addition, the temporality and movement characterizing the 
fluid circuit between forms are “used in the sense of transfer and processual- 
ity in medial exchanges that resist closure.” 

Under certain circumstances, intermediality and transmediality can be 
discussed almost interchangeably; however, in this chapter, I specifically un- 
derline the separate but intimately related dimensions of transmediality and 
transculturality in Liu Naou’s work and life. By emphasizing “trans” rather 
than “inter,” I focus on the elements of process and mobility characterizing 
transfer, transposition, transformation, transgression, transcendence, and 
boundary traversing. As Nadja Gernalzick and Gabriele Pisarz-Ramirez 
state, “The terms ‘transmediality’ and ‘transculturality, by the ambiguity of 
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the prefix, denote transcendence as well as processuality and provisionality.” 
Furthermore, they point to “the ambiguity of ‘trans as denoting processes 
as between media-bound and non-media specific, or, as both at the same 
time.”” Compared to other contemporary Chinese literary luminaries en- 
gaged in similarly “trans” practices—Hong Shen" and Tian Han’—Liu was 
less accomplished at screenwriting and filmmaking, but his work is notable 
for its profound contribution to Chinese modernist literature and Liu’s un- 
derstanding of film theory, rigorous attention to cinematic aesthetics, and 
ambiguous political and cultural position.” 

Building upon and pushing beyond the existing perceptive scholarship 
on Liu Naou’s literary work, dandyish lifestyle, and complex cultural iden- 
tity" in semicolonial metropolitan Shanghai,” my research contributes to 
both cinema and East Asian studies in two respects: first, this chapter ex- 
tensively discusses Liu’s overlooked amateur travel film The Man Who Has 
a Camera (1933) and his kaleidoscopic film theories, to enrich our under- 
standing of how early Chinese cinema and film history are in dialogue with 
European-American counterparts. Second, by linking “city symphony” film 
techniques, including camera and body movement, rhythm, and musicality, 
the chapter provides a nuanced treatise of “metaphoric sound” in relation to 
transmediality, thus complicating our perception of film sound and sound 
studies in general. 


THE MAN WHO HAS A CAMERA: THE AMATEUR FILM, 
THE TRAVELOGUE, AND THE CITY SYMPHONY 


In this section, I examine Liu Naou’s amateur film The Man Who Has a 
Camera and explore how the city symphony” as a modernist film mode inti- 
mately interacts with the multisensory experience of traversing urban space 
by conveying a strong sense of mobility and rhythmicity. The Man Who Has 
a Camera is primarily a venture in border crossing, as it traverses various film 
modes and travels through different regions and across national borders, In 
this way, Liu creates a flowing transmedial aesthetic that embraces the trans- 
cultural circulation of film texts, criticism, and culture.” The city symphony 
film is cited in the genealogy of the modernist avant-garde, imbricated with 
poetry, photography, music, dance, graphic design, and modernist literature, 
as well as the constructivist and futurist art movements of the 1920s. 


The city symphony film mode possesses a vivid literal and metaphoric 
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sound aesthetic (including movement, rhythm, and musicality) that incor- 
porates sensory perceptions and urban soundscapes, even in its early silent 
incarnations.” Most of these films were screened with live musical accom- 
paniment, which occasionally corresponded to the soundscape outside the 
exhibition space. For instance, the Austrian composer Edmund Meisel, who 
created the score for the prototypical city symphony film, Berlin, Symphony 
of a Great City (Berlin: Die Sinfonie der Grofstadt, dir. Walter Ruttmann, 
65 min., 1927), conceived of his work as an assemblage of noises that char- 
acterized a cosmopolitan center. The expectation was that the urban spec- 
tator would recognize the “symphony” of sounds that emanated from, and 
resonated with, the sonic environment of quotidian life in the metropolis.’ 
Moreover, the intense sensations produced by the rhythm and speed of the 
metropolis and the spectacle of a“world in motion” are enhanced by a mon- 
tage technique based on “visual rhythm.” The visual elements—the inten- 
sive tempo underlined by alternation between stasis and movement, varia- 
tions in camera angles, intertitles,*° and rapid montage—powerfully evoke 
musicality and a dynamic acoustic environment. 

Analogously, the travel film is a diverse and porous form.” It is embed- 
ded in and reflects modern networks of transportation, communication, 
and colonialist values. In the silent era, travelogue exhibitions were usu- 
ally accompanied by live illustrated lectures and imbued with pedagogical 
significance.” As a subset of travel film, the amateur travel film underwent 
technological transformations, shifting from the 9.5 mm format introduced 
in 1923 specifically for the amateur market to the popularization of 16 mm 
in the post-World War II era. As rare case of an amateur travel film made 
in 1930s China, The Man Who Has a Camera was shot in a 9.5 mm “Pathé 
Baby” amateur film system. It not only combines various styles of film (eg., 
city, essay/diary, amateur, travel, sketch, and experimental/avant-garde) 
but also transcends dogmatic topographical, national, racial, linguistic, and 
media boundaries, This film had fallen into oblivion for more than half a 
century before Liu’s grandson, the documentary filmmaker Lin Jianxiang, 
rediscovered the film rolls in 1986, in a rusty tin box in their family’s attic in 
Xinying, Tainan.” The rediscovery and restoration of the film have inspired 
a few essays in Chinese, but a comprehensive, in-depth treatise on the work 
has yet to be produced.” 

While most city films focus on a specific city, The Man Who Has a Cam- 
era presents the journey and experience of traveling as being as significant as 


the city itself.” The film documents Liu and his companions peregrinations 
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in and among four cities that traverse various political boundaries around 
1933: Tainan, in colonial Taiwan; Canton (then under the control of the Na- 
tionalist government); Mukden (of ambiguous status); and Tokyo, Japan.” 
The film essentially unfolds as a private visual journal and souvenir or diary 
film, with Liu as its privileged agent. 

The Man Who Has a Camera comprises five sections. The first is entitled 
“Human Life” (11 min.) and was shot in the Liu family mansion in Xinying, 
Tainan. It has the explicit characteristics of a home movie,” presenting Liu’s 
family members and friends as they pose in front of the camera. The second 
segment,” Tokyo’ (10 min.), unfolds as a travelogue about Liu and his com- 
panions’ voyages, adopting certain patterns of the “city symphony” film. This 
is especially evident in the time-based structure, in the dynamic mobility of 
vehicles, and in the oblique camera movement and rhythmic editing. The 
third segment, “Scenery: Mukden” (10 min.), follows Liu’s fellow travelers as 
they wander around Fengtian city.”* The fourth section (10 min.) is shot in 
Canton, the only place among the four locations in which the Chinese Na- 
tionalist government had complete sovereignty in 1933.” The fifth and final 
segment (4 min.) portrays a street pageant in ‘Tainan, on some unspecified 
special occasion. 

The first section of the film highlights the subjects’ keen affection and 
curiosity about the encounter with filming. The subjects inquisitively and 
intensely look into the camera, a recently invented “bizarre” mechanical gad- 
get. Some shots are close-ups or even extreme close-ups, suggesting that 
the camera/cameraman came very close to the subjects, creating a sense of 
proximity and intimacy. The adults and older children seem to be taking 
instructions from the man behind the camera, taking a few steps, pausing, 
resuming their walk, shaking hands, and so forth. They pose ritualistically, 
as if being photographed, confused about being filmed since the practices 
with which they are familiar have previously been limited to photographic 
experiences. The experiential aspects of this section, and its images, fall into 
the interstices between still photography and the moving image, strongly 
evoking a transmedial implication. These scenes echo Alexandra Schneider's 
argument that the family film intersects with the travelogue, oscillating be- 
tween spontaneous observation, playful staging, and photographic posing.”” 

Moments of “looking back at the camera” strongly raise the spectator’s 
awareness of the film medium and the mediation of the image. This tech- 
nique not only frequently appears in home movies, but also constitutes the 


self-reflexive convention in city symphony films. It draws attention to the 
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filmic medium itself by disclosing the process of film production—utilizing 
unusual camera positions and rapid montage or simultaneously presenting 
different events to reconfigure the big city as a palimpsest.” The Man Who 
Has a Camera takes such practices further by illuminating a dramatic and 
transparent form of revelation as a man points his still camera at Liu’s movie 
camera on a ship while on an excursion to Canton (in section 3): there is a 
moment of demystification and transmedial revelation as the two cameras 
and media encounter and grapple with each other, such that the ongoing 
manipulation and mediation of the photographic and cinematic apparatuses 
are suddenly illuminated for the viewer. 

The vigorous intensity of movement in the city symphony and travel 
film and the way these forms thematize the accelerated pace of the urban 
experience can be traced to the representation of dynamic machines like 
modern transportation vehicles, entertainment apparatuses (including the 
swing, the carousel, Ferris wheel, and roller coaster) and cinematic devic- 
es. Most of these machine elements are abundant in The Man Who Has a 
Camera, conspiring to highlight the movement, speed, and thrill of trains, 
steamships, automobiles, and airplanes—and creating an extraordinary sen- 
sational audiovisual and visceral experience.” As a technological invention 
and industrial machine, the train embodies the novel attractions of mobility 
and speed.” In the“ Tokyo” segment, the exhilarating sensations afforded by 
these new forms of transport for the rider/camera are highlighted through- 
out the film. Here, double or triple movements are captured and intensi- 
fied by the camera. By “double or triple movements,’ I mean (1) the camera 
movement; (2) the camera mounted on a moving vehicle of some kind; and 
(3) the movement of a subject within the frame. When all three appear si- 
multaneously, the sense of mobility is both multiplied and intensified. For 
instance, the audience is treated to aerial views from a plane and a train 
blazing past a haze of trees.** The built urban environment and landmarks 
of downtown Tokyo thus assume a kinetic presence within the film: on 
one hand, the immobility of the buildings intensifies the sense of mobility 
by sharply contrasting with the moving vehicles and cameras; on the other 
hand, the movements of the vehicle and the camera animate these station- 
ary constructions. The upbeat rhythm of urban life is externalized in this 
cinematic reconfiguration of urban space. 

The Man Who Has a Camera can also be considered a work exemplary 
of the kinds of amateur and avant-garde filmmaking that took hold around 
the world.” In the 1920s and 1930s, with the advent of modern technology 
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and entertainment, affluent people in Taiwan (as well as in other East Asian 
regions including Japan and mainland China) started to deploy novel au- 
dio and visual devices like cameras, phonographs, and films (in 8 mm or 9.5 
mm).” Taiwanese film scholar Lee Daw-Ming considers Liu's The Man Who 
Has a Camera a home movie lacking thematic and artistic sophistication and 
coherence—a far cry from its model, Vertovs Man with a Movie Camera 
(1929).”” While Lee’s description draws attention to the composite nature 
and tentative experimentalism of Liu’s aesthetic, his negative judgment of the 
work underestimates Liu’s stylistic aspirations and the artistic sensitivities 
embedded in this film, as well as the film's historical significance within the 
context of 1930s East Asian amateur film practice and audiovisual culture. As 
an amateur film, The Man Who Has a Camera should not to be compared 
with Man with a Movie Camera in terms of scope and cinematic techniques 
like framing, camera movement, and rhythmic editing. Yet Liu’s film is im- 
bued with the vitality and spontaneity of amateur improvisation, playfully 
embracing and exploring the contingencies of the medium. For instance, two 
men mischievously make faces in front of the camera (section 3) and children 
frolic in the film (especially in the first section) with a sense of dynamism 
and vigor reminiscent of the moving train. Such seemingly insignificant yet 
whimsical details are juxtaposed with a high-angle panoramic view of the 
cityscape. The editing in the first section seems haphazard, yet the recurrence 
of a few shots and jump cuts indicates that Liu deliberately manipulated 
rhythm and refrain to produce a sense of temporal and spatial disorientation, 
which is further enriched by the rhythmic patterns of acceleration. 

Liu’s camera is fascinated by the flow of the crowd in a street parade 
(the final section), during which anonymous human faces metamorphose 
as they confront the mobile camera, turning the human face and body into 
a constantly changing landscape. This is the “noisiest” section in the silent 
film, which conveys a "silent musicality”* of movement and a sense of meta- 
phoric sound within and between the frames. Even though the street sounds 
are inaudible in the silent film, energy and clamor are strongly evoked by 
visual references to trumpets and other musical instruments being played, 
costumed performers dancing, the enthusiastic crowds streaming past, and 
firecrackers exploding. Like the archetypal city symphony films, The Man 
Who Has a Camera connects urban masses, velocity, and technology with 
perceptual disorientation: “The crowd and speed of modernization cause a 
constituent, profound uncertainty in perception that disrupts clear subject- 


object distinctions.”*° 
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Although Shanghai itself is absent from The Man Who Has a Camera, 
its imprint is omnipresent, since it was the film's backstage and provided the 
stimulating cultural milieu that Liu immersed in, conceptualized, and wrote 
about in his literary work, screenwriting, film criticism, and production.” 
Traveling and travel film for Liu Naou represented a means and practice of 
transcultural exploration: the film begins in Tainan, Liu’s hometown, and 
winds up in the same location, forming a symbolic temporal-spatial circuit. 
‘The cinematic itinerary echoes Liu’s life trajectory: his struggle with his sta- 
tus as a Japanese colonial subject and a Chinese litterateur. In his concern 
with formal issues, Liu attempted to transcend various boundaries and es- 
tablish a depoliticized cosmopolitan cinematic utopia, a pure cinema, and a 
fluid cultural identity. 


RHYTHMICITY, MUSICALITY, AND TRANSMEDIALITY 
IN LIU NAOU’'S FILM THEORY 


Academic interest in the kaleidoscopic urban cultures and cinema of Re- 
publican Shanghai has been revived since the late 1990s. The significance of 
Liu’s status as a cosmopolitan figure and the cultural value of his literary and 
film work have been rediscovered. Although Liu’s film theories and criticism 
have also become more recognized by film scholars, his perceptive treatise 
on cinematic aesthetics and his contributions to Chinese (and world) film 
theory call for still more reflection and elaboration. Liu Naou extensively 
and insightfully discussed ontological and stylistic concepts of cinema, espe- 
cially with regard to movement, rhythm, and sound. From the late 1920s to 
1933, Liu Naou published more than ten critical essays,” and proposed that 
cinema should be differentiated from other media, cultivate its own aesthet- 
ics, and achieve what literature and theater cannot, by developing its own 
specific techniques, such as camera work, montage, fading in and out, and 
newfangled components like sound and color. 

Liu’s film theory and criticism were inspired by various intellectual 
sources, including European and American directors and film theorists.” 
He also examined the works of French and German “pure cinema’ and“abso- 
lute cinema” auteurs and praised their experimental works for relinquish- 
ing anything explicitly literary, theatrical, or painterly (such as plot, acting, 
and composition), in order to create a pure absolute for those visual and 


musical elements that are essentially cinematic.” Liu Naou's understanding 
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of cinema as a modern combination of artistic sensibility and mechanical 
innovation, and his sophisticated deliberations about the substantial com- 
ponents of cinematic art, produced a constructive comparison of Chinese 
and foreign films and engaged in fruitful dialogue with film criticism of the 
global 1930s. In this section, I will trace Liu's film theory in relation to move- 
ment, rhythmicity, and musicality, to delineate his theoretical and cultural 
contribution to studies of sound and transmediality. 


Motion and Rhythm: Dance of Body, Landscape, and Image 


In his everyday life, literary writing, cinematic work, and film criticism, Liu 
Naou accentuated the significance of kinetic bodily movement (like dance) 
and the intoxicating corporeal experience of a rhythmic modernity in cin- 
ema. As studies on dance and intermediality in film history and culture sug- 
gest, early cinema emerged in a world where interest in bodily movement 
straddled aesthetic and scientific preoccupations.*° From Liu Naou’s view- 
point, modern urban dwellers were eager for speed, movement, and thrills. 
Since city people had become accustomed to urban noise, harmonious sym- 
phonic music was no longer essential or popularly prized.” In cinema as in 
dance, motion became a universal language and an emblem of modernity. 
Liu and his renowned neosensationalist writer friend, Mu Shiying, no- 


toriously frequented dance halls and had liaisons with dance hostesses.** 


Liu was a devoted dancer and gained the nickname “the Dancing King,’” 
Some of Liu’s and Mu's short stories are set in nightclubs and dance halls, 
exploring their multisensual imagery and synesthetic potentials, as well as 
the intensity of the sensorial stimulation.” The “dance craze” in Shanghai 
corresponded to the global dance fad in the 1920s and 1930s.” Commercial 
dance halls were launched in the 1920s; newspapers and pictorials intro- 
duced social dancing and initiated exuberant discussions about the “craze.” 
Japanese writer Akutagawa Ryūnosuke (1892-1927) also kept an account of 
Shanghai's dance scene during his 1921 China tour.” 

Physical performances such as dance (also sports and gymnastics) not 
only attracted early film spectators, they also served as the basis for pub- 
lic discourse about machine aesthetics, the synchronism of aural and visual 
rhythms, and the “dance of images” (the editing model for 1920s French 
avant-garde cinema).” French filmmaker and theorist Jean Epstein referred 
to dance as a general metaphor for the paradigm of mobility in Bonjour Ci- 
néma (1921), where he qualified the “landscape's dance,’ taken from a train or 
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from a car at full speed, as photogénic.” Photogénie was capable of multiply- 
ing and expanding movement, and this movement was what distinguished 
cinema from the plastic arts that were primarily considered a static means 
of expression. 

This dance of landscape is widely highlighted in 1920s and 1930s city 
and travel films, including Liu Naou’s The Man Who Has a Camera.” As a 
condition of cinema's true specificity, photogénie, or the “dance of images,’ as 
Jean Epstein noted, is organized in a manner analogous to the principles of 
musical composition. Dziga Vertov’s theorization of film was also informed 
by music, most notably in the theory of intervals. He proclaimed that film 
was already a rhythmic and musical art, one that structured time and strove 
to find its specific rhythm.” In an article entitled “Film Theories of the So- 
viet Union and France,’ Liu Naou elaborated on the variations and rhythm 
of speed and energy espoused by “pure cinema,’ claiming that the films were 
“orchestral ensembles woven by light and shadow in connection with tem- 
poral duration.” 

Liu Naou also summarized the interdependence of “interior” and “exte- 
rior” rhythm underlined by French film theorists and artists of the 1920s, 
including Fernand Divoire, René Clair, and Léon Moussinac. In Liu’s dis- 
cussion, the substance of cinema lies in movement, which epitomizes vitality 
and rhythm and whose qualities are determined by speed, direction, and 
force. He describes interior rhythm as the structuring principle within the 
cinematic frame, and it includes the movement of subjects and the camera; 
exterior rhythm instead is created by the succession of shots. On the one 
hand, film rhythm emanates from the actors’ physical performances, for in- 
stance, the “serpentine dance” in early cinema; on the other hand, the cin- 
ematic rhythm enhanced by montage is an example of what sets cinema off 
from other arts. Liu Naou pointed out rhythmic components of film that 
escaped Clair's and Moussinac’s attention and delineated their multisen- 
sory impact on cinematic style. For instance, he argued that interior rhythm 
could be achieved by a variation of light hues within the frame (which sug- 
gested the passage of time) or alternations of camera angles or changes of 
background induced by a tracking shot; all these elements helped constitute 
the interior rhythm. In Liu’s view, exterior rhythm is more expressive than 
interior rhythm in developing a compelling cinematic style.” 

Liu discussed Walter Ruttmann’s city symphony film Berlin, Symphony 
of a Great City in the “pure/abstract cinema’ category and praised it for four 
stylistic aspirations (first, orchestrating musical rhythm across the whole 
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film through modern visual means; second, completely distinguishing it- 
self from filmed theater; third, using no artificial settings; fourth, using no 
intertitles), particularly its “orchestrating musical rhythm across the whole 
film through modern visual means.’® The French “pure cinema” advocates 
Léon Moussinac, Emile Vuillermoz, and Paul Ramain dreamed of an art 
based on mastering the rhythm of movement, purified of dramatic conven- 
tion.® Liu claimed that the essence of cinema is a visual symphony (sym- 
phonie visuelle) and a form of imaginary visual poetry generated by light 
and shadow, lines and angles; it is inseparable from musical rhythm but can 
be distant from plot.” In this sense, watching a film was analogous to at- 
tending a concert, with spectators perceiving the visual symphony as the 
mechanical dance of light.” 

In his essay “On Cinematic Art,’ Liu claimed that montage (interweav- 
ing)” is the essential component of cinema, since it enlivens images from 
the photographique to the cinegraphique® and organizes them into an or- 
derly, unified rhythm; this re-creates a new cinematic time-space that does 
not duplicate actual time-space. This type of effect is exemplified in Soviet 
filmmaker Vsevolod Pudovkin’s Mother (1926) and The End of St. Peters- 
burg (1927).°’ In their still silent films, Soviet directors became increasingly 
skilled in rhythmic editing and the use of images to evoke aural associa- 
tions.®* Liu contended that such montage was cinema-specific because of its 
transmedial analogies: montage is at once the verses of a poet, the form of an 
article, and the visual expression of a filmmaker.” 

Liu described various rhythmic styles (“linear” or “curved” lines, in his 
words) in films of different genres and narrative structures. He praised 
the concordance of rhythm/cadence and songs/melody in film musicals, 
which visualized rhythm and created films that had “symphonic orchestra- 
tion.” As an example of a well-executed interweaving/montage in sound 
films, Liu acclaimed Viktor Tourjansky’s Le Chanteur Inconnu (The Un- 
known Singer, 1931): 


The director Tourjansky is able to use silent images to emphasize musi- 
cal effects. The unknown singer's enchanting voice is transmitted from a 
broadcast station, gliding over clouds and mountains, traversing various 
countries in Europe and entering different houses as well as the bosoms 
of affectionate lovebirds. This sequence is an exquisite example of mon- 
tage that complements the musical score and imparts to the audience an 


intoxicating rhythm.” 
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Liu considered this film free of the trite “canned theater” conventions of 
early sound films. To him it introduced a truly innovative style that opened 
up a promising road for future sound films. 


SOUNDS OF THE EVERYDAY, IN THE FILM THEATER 
AND ON THE SCREEN 


In addition to writing about metaphoric sound elements, Liu Naou’s acous- 
tic sensitivity was equally captivated by sound culture and the variations of 
the human voice characterizing daily life, Chinese operatic performance, the 
film theater, and on screen. During his three-month sojourn in Beijing with 
his poet friend Dai Wangshu in 1927, Liu frequented the Beijing opera and 
Kun opera performances” and learned opera singing from his friend, as he 
had earlier learned to play the hugin.” Liu’s diary from 1927 also documents 
his experience of listening to phonographs in Shanghai and Tokyo.” All 
of this suggests that listening to phonographic records was an important 
popular pastime and a method for cultural cultivation of urbanites in the 
1920s and 1930s. Liu clearly had a strong penchant for music, whether in the 
form of live performance or personal practice, or mediated through sound 
technology. 

These acoustic experiences inspired Liu Naou to assume a more sophis- 
ticated approach to sound aesthetics when he wrote the screenplay of Eter- 
nal Smile (Yongyuan de weixiao, dir. Wu Cun, 1936), whose protagonist is 
a singsong girl, thus rendering music and singing essential features in the 
film.” Liu invokes various sound elements in abundant detail in his screen- 
play, including sound effects (the clatter of horse hooves, skylarks singing, 
dogs barking, street clamor, and the sound of rain, wind, sirens, and bells), 
the human voice (peddlers shouting, the heroine singing, people laughing), 
and music (huqin performances and popular songs, both as diegetic and ex- 
tradiegetic music). Through an elaborately interwoven acoustic texture and 
careful attention to sound scales,” Liu attempted to create acoustic realism 
and capture the urban aural atmosphere. When he expressed dissatisfac- 
tion after seeing the completed film, several of his criticisms were directed 
toward the films sound techniques. For instance, Liu wrote, “If ‘laughter’ 
appears in inappropriate occasions, it is like jazz mingled into Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony; this is a bad screen—Americanism!” He also argued that 
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the “diction” (delivery of dialogues) is too slow and flat, making the film drag 
and lose its psychological tension.” 

The chaotic soundscape in many Chinese film theaters” impelled Liu 
to write a section called “In Chinese Film Theaters” in a longer 1928 article 
titled “Random Thoughts on Cinema.” Liu sarcastically complained about 
the roar of the crowd, the vendors shouting, children clapping, people read- 
ing intertitles aloud or cracking sunflower seeds, and the incompatibility of 
musical accompaniment to the films being exhibited. All this discordance 
and disturbance made him dizzy and light-headed; he wrote that he had to 
leave before the film ended. Disciplining the audience and controlling the 
sound environment in theaters had been a concern for different cultures be- 
ginning in the early twentieth century.” In the Chinese case that concerned 
Liu, it was related to social class and cultural differences.®° 

Liu Naou offered insightful reflections on sound film aesthetics and 
pertinent theory and criticism. In his article “Pursuing the Formal Beauty 
of Cinema,” Liu proclaimed that the two essential sensual factors creat- 
ing cinematic beauty are the senses of vision and hearing, He believed that 
when the three aural components of sound films (music, sound effects, and 
dialogue) intertwined to create a symphonic audio texture, they contributed 
to the formal attraction of cinema.” Liu derided early American all-talkies 
for resembling the typewriter: the action and the sound were synchronized, 
becoming more like exhibitions of sound technology than artistic creations, 
since Liu argued that the expressive effects of sounds did not just depend on 
synchronization® but on whether the coordination of image and sound was 
able to create cinematic significance. Liu urged Chinese film professionals 
to catch up with the sound film trend; otherwise they would not be able to 
resist the invasion of foreign films.” 

In his 1932 article “On Cinematic Art,’ Liu introduced the Soviet avant- 
garde filmmaker Dziga Vertov's first sound film, Enthusiasm: The Symphony of 
the Don Basin (1931) to Chinese readers. He identified the film as an embodi- 
ment of the transition between Vertov's cinematic concepts of “kino eye” and 
“radio ear.’® Liu applauded the natural sounds present in Enthusiasm, which 
were recorded in industrial locations, including coal mines and steel plants, 
without artificial manipulation or embellishment. Nonetheless, Vertov's con- 
ception and editing were able to render these mechanical sounds musical.*° 

In another article that directly addressed film sound, Liu Naou drew 
comparisons between “light tone” and “acoustic tone” in relation to various 
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cinematic genres and styles.” He argued that variations of volume and pitch 
in acoustic tone are comparable to those of light and shadow in “light tone.’ 
Liu outlined the affinities between different sound pitches (high, midregis- 
ter, and low) and the various film genres and styles. Higher-pitched sounds 
should be employed for comedies, to match their faster dialogue and ac- 
tion and depict a brisk, jaunty atmosphere. In addition, high-pitched sound 
better pierces through the laughter and clamor made by the audiences in 
the theater. This sound, however, is not appropriate for serious dramas like 
tragedies or the German-style Schauspiel,’ because it does not match the 
solemn emotion and atmosphere of such genres. A low-pitched tone is more 
suitable for expressing restraint and austerity, as well as the profound emo- 
tional force of dramas, whose audiences were inclined to be more serious 
and subdued, As an example, Liu praised Franklin H. Hansen for designing 
a low-pitched tone that was almost a whisper for A Farewell to Arms (dir. 
Frank Borzage, 80 min., 1932). Alternatively, the middle-pitched tone suits 
melodrama and its sentimental emotional fluctuations, since the flexibility 
of the midpitch tone can be employed to express and reinforce a sense of 
the vicissitudes of life and their alternation between joy and sorrow. In ret- 
rospect, Liu’s insightful discussions about sound design are visionary and 
forward thinking, especially since sound would become a pivotal part of 
cinema's “medium specificity.’ His concepts seem especially prescient since 
“sound design’ as a category and creative concept would not emerge in Hol- 
lywood until the 1970s. 


CONCLUSION 


When I knew such a genius with languages, it was like seeing a person 
who had lost his nationality and social belonging, a human being de- 


prived of his shadow: one must often feel emptiness and trepidation,— 


Keiji Matsuzaki” 


Liu Naou made a seemingly naive attempt to transcend the tensions sur- 
rounding his complex colonial and transcultural identity by devoting him- 
self to the elusive values of itinerant cosmopolitanism. Given the political 
and cultural struggles complicated by the contesting forces of the era,” and 
Liu’s lack of national allegiance and ideological commitment, it seems logical 
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that he aspired to find opportunities for “pure art” and “free” cinematic cre- 
ation and condemned leftist writers’ works as being “contaminated by poli- 
tics.” However, according to a memoir by Huang Gang, Liu worked with 
the Japanese closely after the latter fully occupied Shanghai” and directly 
profited from the collaboration.” Consequently, Liu’s claim to being apoliti- 
cal may be challenged. As Leslie Pincus observes, “Cosmopolitan concentra- 
tion on values of an intangible and universal nature encouraged adherents to 
withdraw into an expanded and enriched realm of interiority while distanc- 
ing themselves from more immediate and more material social realities.” 

In Liu Naou’ trajectory as a transcultural raconteur, Shanghai became 
a symbolic location, one with which he both identified and associated his 
“future.” Rather than in Tokyo or Taiwan, Liu chose to live and work in 
Shanghai, “a space of shifting struggles and alignments,” where confronta- 
tions among various imperial powers both from the West and from Japan 
were being negotiated. This “intertwined colonization” illuminates China's 
multilayered colonial past and attends to the intersecting relationship of 
cosmopolitan Shanghai and colonial Taiwan.” There Liu's sense of alien- 
ation and rootlessness could be ameliorated or even alleviated, and he could 
reside there emancipated and anonymous and might easily assume any 
number of identities. By drifting among and immersing himself in different 
cultural identifications, Liu might be understood to have located himself in 
the dissolution of the essential self into “an endlessly fragmented subject in 
process,’ in an interstitial temporality, a “space-in-between.’”” 

By framing Liu Naou’s life experience, film career, literary and cinematic 
writings, and film The Man Who Has a Camera as transcultural and trans- 
medial, I have accentuated issues related to mobility and border crossing, In 
a larger historical context, as modern technology made traveling across long 
distances and the resulting translation and transculturation increasingly pos- 
sible, such boundary-traversing journeys gave rise to a metamovement—an 
aesthetic cosmopolitanism born of the flow of technology, knowledge, film 
production, and cinematic discourse. The center of gravity in Liu Naou's 
versatile creative life was Shanghai, with its uncertain subjectivity at the ex- 
traterritorial borders of the nation-state and the intersection of Chinese, 
European, American, and Japanese interests. ®’ Shanghai was the epicenter 
of conflicts and tensions around sovereignty, the expansion of global capital, 
and the flourishing of entertainment and consumption. Liu Naou himself 
embodied many of these same tensions; and yet, his works on sound, move- 
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ment, rhythm, and musicality in the transcultural and transmedial milieu 
can yield profound insights for how we envision metaphoric sound in rela- 
tion to proliferating transcultural and transmedial cinematic practice. 


Notes 


1. Rudolph Lothar, Der Andere: Schauspiel in vier Aufzugen (Leipzig). Ouote from 
Friedrich A. Kittler, Gramophone, Film, Typewriter, trans. Geoffrey Winthrop-Young 
and Michael Wutz (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1999), 71. 

2. Neosensationalist literature is a modernist literary school that came into existence 
in Japan in the mid and late 1920s. As Yokomitsu Riichi, a representative neosensation- 
alist writer, explained: “I believe that futurism, stereo-school, symbolism, structuralism, 
modernism and part of factualism—all of these belong to neo-sensationalism.’ The Jap- 
anese neosensationalist writers pursued “new sensations,’ new life modes, and new ways 
of perceiving objects. Their mental states, sentiments, nerves, and moods all boasted the 
most intense perceptibility. This form, introduced to China from Japan by Liu Naou, 
was influenced by French modernist writer Paul Morand (1888-1976). Represented 
by Liu Naou, Mu Shiying, and Shi Zhecun, Chinese neosensationalist literature re- 
mained active in the history of Chinese modern literature for six years, from the launch 
of the literary journal Trackless Train by Liu Naou in September 1920 to Shi Zhecun's 
departure from Modern Times at the end of 1934. Around 1935, novelists in this school 
changed direction, fell into decline, or converted to realism. For more information, see 
David Der-wei Wang, “Chinese Literature from 1841-1937, in The Cambridge History 
of Chinese Literature, vol. 2, From 1375, ed. Kang-I Sun Chang and Stephen Owen (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 413-564. 

3. Liu received his bachelor’s degree in English literature from Aoyama College in 
Tokyo in 1926 and soon thereafter registered for a French class at L Université LAurore 
in Shanghai, establishing friendships and forming a collaboration with later literary lu- 
minaries Dai Wangshu, Shi Zhecun, and Mu Shiying. 

4. In the “Chinese” category, he could converse in Mandarin, the Shanghai dialect, 
and Cantonese, in addition to speaking his mother tongue, the Minnan dialect. 

5. Taiwan was ceded to Japan in 1895 by the Qing dynasty as a consequence of its 
defeat in the First Sino-Japanese War, in line with the Treaty of Shimonoseki. It was 
returned to the government of the Republic of China government in 1945, with the 
unconditional surrender of Japan at the end of World War II. 

6. Walter Murch, “Touch of Silence,” in Soundscape: The School of Sound Lectures, 
1998-2001, ed. Larry Side, Jerry Side, and Diane Freeman (London: Wallflower Press, 
2003), 100. 

7. Pure refers to a medium specificity and is stressed by 1920s European, and espe- 


cially French, avant-garde filmmakers and critics; impure refers to the cinematic hybrid- 
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ization accentuated by André Bazin in 1951. See André Bazin, “In Defense of Mixed 
Cinema,” in What Is Cinema? vol. 1, ed. and trans. Hugh Gray (Berkeley: University of 
California Press), 53-75; Lúcia Nagib and Anne Jerslev, “Introduction,’ in Impure Cin- 
ema: Intermedial and Intercultural Approaches to Film, ed. Lucia Nagib and Anne Jerslev 
(New York: I. B. Tauris, 2013), xix. For a brief history of the critical terms intermediality 
and intermedia, see Stephanie A. Glaser, “Introduction,’ Media inter Media: Essays in 
Honor of Claus Clüver, ed. Stephanie A. Glaser (Amsterdam, NY: Rodopi, 2009), 12- 
28. For the conceptual history of “transmediality” and “transculturality,’ see Nadja Ger- 
nalzick and Gabriele Pisarz-Ramirez, “Preface and Comparative Conceptual History,’ in 
Transmediality and Transculturality, ed. Nadja Gernalzick and Gabriele Pisarz-Ramirez 
(Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag Winter, 2013), xii—xxiii. 

8. Jürgen E. Muller, “Media Encounters—an Introduction,” in Media Encounters and 
Media Theories, ed. Jürgen E. Müller (Münster: Nodus Publikationen Munster, 2008), 10. 

9. Gernalzick and Pisarz-Ramirez, Transmediality and Transculturality, xii. 

10. Gernalzick and Pisarz-Ramirez, Transmediality and Transculturality, xiii. The au- 
thors also assert that “since the mid-2oth century, transmediality and transculturality 
have been launched into debates about cultural and medial sectionalism when com- 
peting terms such as inter- or multiculturality and transmediality and transculturality 
entrenched virulent distinctions for the organization of privilege and hierarchy . . . [We] 
seek to describe experience with more comprehensive realism and greater temporary 
adequacy.’ 

11. Hong Shen (1894-1955) was a pioneering Chinese dramatist and filmmaker. 
Educated in Beijing and at Harvard University, Hong taught dramatic arts and Western 
literature at various universities after his return to China in 1922. He directed plays 
by both Chinese and Western writers (e.g, Oscar Wilde's Lady Windermere'’s Fan) 
in the 1920s. Hong also worked as a film producer, screenwriter, and film director at 
Star Motion Picture Company in the 1930s. See Encyclopedia Britannica, “Hong Shen” 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 2014), http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/ 
topic/276606/Hong-Shen (last updated July 22, 2005). 

12. Tian Han (1898-1968) was a Chinese playwright and poet known for his expres- 
sive and powerful one-act plays. He studied for several years in Japan, where he devel- 
oped a lasting interest in modern drama. Tian experimented in and popularized modern 
vernacular drama and films in the 1920s. He also wrote a few successful screenplays with 
progressive inclinations. He composed librettos for traditional Chinese opera and is the 
author of the national anthem of the People’s Republic of China, “March of the Vol- 
unteers.’ See Encyclopedia Britannica, “Tian Han,’ (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 
2014), http://www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/594812/Tian-Han (last updat- 
ed July 22, 2005). For a more comprehensive discussion of Tian Han's creative career 
and transmedial practice, see Liang Luo, The Avant-Garde and the Popular in Modern 
China: Tian Han and the Intersection of Performance and Politics (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 2014). 
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13. As previously mentioned (note 3), Liu experienced a complicated identity as a 
colonial subject of Japan living in semicolonial Shanghai. 

14. In the words of his writer friend Shi Zhecun, “1/3 Shanghainese, 1/3 Taiwanese, 
and 1/3 Japanese.” 

15. Liu’s film writings were largely neglected by official Chinese film historiography 
until the 1990s, due to their strong formalist tendencies (considered sign of the lack of 
a progressive social consciousness) and harsh criticism of 1930s Chinese left-wing films. 
There was also a stigma attached to Liu as a “cultural traitor.’ In recent years, a growing 
body of scholarship from mainland China, Taiwan, Japan, and the United States has 
taken up his literary creations and cultural identity in relation to modernity, modernism, 
and Shanghai urban culture. See Shu-mei Shih, The Lure of the Modern: Writing Mod- 
ernism in Semicolonial China, 1917-1937 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001); 
Lee Daw-ming, “Liu Naou de dianying meixueguan: Jiantan ta de jilu dianying “Xiezhe 
sheyingji de nanren” [Liu Naou's Concept of Film Aesthetic, and His Documentary 
The Man Who Has a Camera], in Liu Naou guoji yantaohui lunwenji [Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Liu Naou], ed. Department of Chinese Literature of Na- 
tional Central University (Tainan: National Museum of Taiwan Literature choubeichu, 
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York: Routledge, 2010); Peng Hsiao-yen, Haishang shuo qingyu: cong Zhang Ziping dao 
Liu Naou (Shanghai Desire: From Zhang Ziping to Liu Naou] (Taipei: Zhongyanyuan 
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Race Club in Liu Naou and Mu Shiying’s Stories,” Modern Chinese Literature 9, no. 1 
(1995): 39-57; Li Jin, Haipai xiaoshuo lun [On Shanghai-Style Fiction] (Taipei: Xiuwei 
zixun, 2005); Li Jin, “Xin ganjuepai he ersanshi niandai haolaiwu dianying” [Neosen- 
sationalism and Hollywood Films in the 1920s and 1930s], Modern Chinese Literature 
Studies 3 (1997): 32-56; Hsu Chen-chin, “Chongdu Taiwanren Liu Naou (1905-1940): 
Lishi yu wenhua de hudong kaocha” [Rereading Taiwanese Liu Naou (1905-1940): A 
Study on History and Culture] (master’s thesis, National Central University, 1998); 
Hsu Chen-chin and Kang Laixin, eds., Liu Naou quanji [The Complete Works of Liu 
Naou] (Tainan: Museum of Taiwan Literature and Tainan County Bureau of Culture, 
2001); Hsu Chen-chin and Kang Laixin, eds., Liu Naou quanji: zengbuji [The Com- 
plete Works of Liu Naou: The Supplement] (Tainan: Museum of Taiwan Literature 
and Tainan County Bureau of Culture, 2010); Hsu Chen-chin, Modeng, Shanghai, xin 
ganjue: Liu Naou, 1905-1940 [Modern, Shanghai, Neosensationalist: Liu Naou, 1905— 
1940] (Taipei: Xiuwei zixun keji gufen youxian gongsi, 2008); Mamie Misawa, Zai 
‘diguo” yu “zuguo” de jiafeng jian: Rizhi shigi Taiwan dianyingren de jiaoshe yu kuajing 
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[Between the “Empire” and the “Mother Country”: Taiwanese Filmmakers’ Transcul- 
tural Negotiations during the Japanese Occupation], trans. Li Wenging and Xu Shijia 
(Taipei: Taiwan University Press, 2012). 

16. See, for instance, works by Liu Naou and Mu Shiying, as well as Japanese writer 
Yokomitsu Riichi’s modernist installment fiction Shanghai (1928-1929). 

17. Early city films or city symphony films include Alberto Cavalcanti’s Rien que les 
Heures (1926), Walter Ruttmann’s Berlin, Symphony of a Great City (1927), Mikhail 
Kaufman and Ilja Kopalin’s Moskva (Moscow, 1928), Dziga Vertov's Man with a Movie 
Camera (1929), Joris Ivens's Rain (1929), László Moholy-Nagy’s Impressionen vom alten 
Marseiller Hanfen (vieux port) (1929), Corrado D’Erric’s Stramilano (1929), Jean Vigo's 
A Propos de Nice (1930), Herman Weinberg’s City Symphony (1930), as well as other 
early avant-garde films picturing New York City in the 1920s, such as Charles Sheeler 
and Paul Strand’s Manbatta (1920), Jay Leydas A Bronx Morning (1931), and so on. 

18, Nora M. Alter, “Berlin, Symphony of a Great City (1927): City, Image, Sound,’ 
in Weimar Cinema: An Essential Guide to Classic Films of the Era, ed. Noah William 
Isenberg (New York: Columbia University Press, 2009), 196. Interestingly, Berlin was 
categorized as a “pure film” or an “absolute film” in Liu Naou’s writing, since it was not 
a plot-oriented fictional film with an artificial setting (although it contains a couple of 
constructed dramatic scenes, such as a woman jumping from a bridge to commit sui- 
cide), and has an overall cinematic rhythm uninterrupted by verbose explanatory in- 
tertitles. See Liu Naou, “Yingpian yishu lun” (On Cinematic Art], in Liu Na‘ou quanji: 
dianying ji [The Complete Works of Liu Naou: On Cinema] in Hsu and Kang, Liu 
Naou quanji, 274. 

19. Alter, “Berlin, Symphony of a Great City (1927),’ 199. 

20. For instance, the shape, size, length, and frequency of the intertitles also influence 
the audience's perception of rhythm and speed. See Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun,’ 276-280. 

21. Travel film dominated the early cinema period from 1895 to 1905 and is consid- 
ered the “first chapter” in the history of the documentary by British documentary film- 
maker John Grierson. The genre was later incorporated into mainstream Hollywood 
fiction films as spectacular attractions, showcasing exotic cultures and locales. 

22. For books on amateur cinema, see Charles E. Tepperman, Amateur Cinema: The 
Rise of North American Movie Making, 1923-1960 (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2015); Laura Rascaroli, Gwenda Young, and Barry Monahan, eds., Amateur Film- 
making: The Home Movie, the Archive, the Web (New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 
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Press, 1995). 

23. This is now called the Xinying District, a second administration center of the 
Tainan City Government. Sugar production was the most important industry in Xiny- 
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large parcels of land, and the family sent many of its descendants to study abroad, ei- 
ther in mainland China, Japan, or Germany. After format conversion and restoration 
by NHK (Japan Broadcasting Corporation), Liu’s film was released on DVD in 2006 
as part of the fifteen-film collection, “Moving Images in Contemporary Taiwan: From 
Documentary to Experimental Films.” These details were gathered from my several in- 
terviews with Lin, in 2010 and on September 26, 2015 respectively. 

24. See Lee, “Liu Naou de dianying meixueguan,” 145-159. 

25. Vertov’s Man with a Movie Camera is an exception, with footage shot in five differ- 
ent Soviet cities, including Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa. 

26. The area, located in northeast China, was known as Manchuria and designated 
by the Qing dynasty as the homeland of the ruling family’s ethnic group, the Manchus. 
In 1931, Japan seized Fengtian (Mukden) following the Mukden Incident and in 1932 
installed a Japanese puppet state, Manchukuo, with Puyi, the last Qing emperor, as its 
ruler. Puyi was forced to abdicate in 1912, in response to the Republican revolution 
of the previous year, thus ending 267 years of Qing rule. During the Manchukuo era 
(1932-1945), the city was called Fengtian in Chinese and Mukden in English. Manchu- 
kuos government was abolished in 1945 after the defeat of Japan at the end of World 
War II. Since then, the city has been called Shenyang. 

27. For scholarship on “home movie,’ see Karen L. Ishizuka and Patricia R. Zimmer- 
mann, eds., Mining the Home Movie: Excavations in Histories and Memories (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2007). 

28. They visit tourist destinations such as the Northern Mausoleum and Xinjing 
Park. Northern Mausoleum Park was established in 1927 and located in the northern 
part of Fengtian. It includes Zhaoling, the tomb of the second Qing emperor, Huang 
Taiji, which was constructed between 1643 and 1651. 

29. In addition to Tokyo, Tainan and Fengtian were also under Japanese control. 

30. Alexandra Schneider, “Homemade Travelogues: Autosonntag—a Film Safari in 
the Swiss Alps,” in Virtual Voyages: Cinema and Travel, ed. Jeffrey Ruoff (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 2006), 158. 

31. Derek Hillard, “Walter Ruttmann’s Janus-Faced View of Modernity: The Ambiv- 
alence of Description in Berlin: Symphony of a Great City,’ Monatshefte 96, no. 1 (2004): 
88. 

32. As Heiner Fruhauf points out, the large-scale steamship and its dense facsimile 
of modern society was a topic of universal interest during the 1920s and 1930s. On the 
one hand, it is a floating hotel equipped beyond the standard luxuries of its counterparts 
on land; to the beholder ashore, on the other hand, the ship moves from and to infin- 
ity, eventually merging with all-encompassing nature at the meeting point of sky and 
ocean. Most of all, this elaborate construction bears witness to the superhuman qualities 
of mankind. Heiner Fruhauf, “Urban Exoticism and Its Sino-Japanese Scenery, 19 10— 
1923, Asian and African Studies 6 (1997): 145. 

33. For trains and the cultural perception of speed and visuality, see Wolfgang Schivel- 
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road and Silent Cinema (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1997). 

34. This view of a “phantom ride” strongly evokes Jean Epsteins La Glace à Trois Faces 
(1927), with its sense of mysterious and compelling excitement engendered by speed. 

35. Many urban landmarks in Tokyo appear in this film, including the Japan Theater 
and the Imperial Theatre in Ginza. Thanks to Michael Raine for pointing this out. 

36. See Tepperman, Amateur Cinema, 2015; and Jan-Christopher Horak, ed., Lovers 
of Cinema: The First American Film Avant-Garde, 1919-1945 (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1995). There were also numerous advertisements for 8 and 9.5 mm 
equipment in Chinese film magazines in the 1930s. More substantive research on this 
issue in 1930s China has yet to be conducted. 

37. Lee, “Liu Naou de dianying meixueguan,” 152. Liu Naou's contemporary, Deng 
Nanguang, a Taiwanese photographer who also studied in Japan, likewise made a short 
amateur film in the 1930s: Fishing Tour (Yuyou, 1935, 8 mm). 

38. Lee, “Liu Naou de dianying meixueguan,” 153. 

39. Yuri Tsivian, Early Cinema in Russia and Its Cultural Reception (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 1994), 81. 

40. Hillard, “Ruttmann’s Janus-Faced View,’ 88. 

41. Shanghai was where Liu Naou worked and lived; the life and scenery there for 
him was probably quotidian, lacking the splendor and excitement of faraway places and 
requiring more artistic effort to be defamiliarized. Another possibility is Shanghai's 
debris: the city had endured severe Japanese bombardment in 1932, and the Chinese 
section outside of the International Settlement was nearly reduced to ruins. Thanks to 
Kristine Harris for pointing this out. 

42. Including Liu Naou, “Yingpian yishu lun’ [On Cinematic Art], Dianying zhou- 
bao, published as installments July 1-October 8, 1932; Liu Naou, “Dianying jiezou ji- 
anlun” [A Brief Discussion of Film Rhythm], Modern Screen 6 (1933): 1-2; Liu Naou, 
“Kaimaila jigou—weizhi jiaodu jinenglun” [On the Mechanism of the Camera—the 
Function of Camera Positions and Angles], Modern Screen 7 (1934): 1-2; Liu Naou, 
“Dianying xingshimei de tanqiu” [Pursuing a Formal Beauty in Cinema], Wanxiang 1, 
May, 1934; Liu Naou, “Guangdiao yu yindiao’ [Light Tone and Acoustic Tone], Shidai 
dianying, November 5, 1934. 

43. For example, Léon Moussinac, Rudolf Arnheim, Vsevolod Pudovkin, Sergei 
Eisenstein, Dziga Vertov, and Hugo Münsterberg. 

44. Including Viking Eggeling, Hans Richter, Fernand Léger, Walter Ruttmann, René 
Clair, Alberto Cavalcanti, and Man Ray. Liu introduces Eggeling’s two seminal abstract 
films, Horizontal-Vertitak Messe (Horizontal-Vertical Orchestra, 1921, now lost) and Sym- 
phonie Diagonale (Diagonal Symphony, 7 min., 1924), and mentions Richtet’s abstract 
films Rhythmus 23 (1923) and Rhythmus 25 (1925). He also introduces the use of close- 


ups on faces and objects as a means of constructing visual rhythms and psychological 
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effects in his Inflation (1927). Liu assesses Leger's Ballet Mécanique (1924) in terms of 
its employing images of ordinary objects and use of skillful cinematography to create 
“significance of movement” without scenario. More importantly, the harmony of speed, 
force, and rhythm in this film strongly evokes cinematic attraction. Liu differentiates 
Ruttmann’s attitude and method of filmmaking from that of Eggeling and Richter, stat- 
ing that the latter two place more emphasis on cinema's scientific and mathematical base. 
Ruttmann, however, concentrates more on empathy, ornamental beauty, and psychologi- 
cal effects, through multiplying modes of movement and employing sensational tech- 
niques. Clair’s Entr'acte (1924), Cavalcanti’s Rien que les heures (1926), and Man Ray's 
Emak-Bakia (1926) are also under discussion. 

45. Liu,“ Yingpian yishu lun.” 

46. For the Symbolists, the art of motion evoked the harmonious rhythm of dance. 
See Tom Gunning, “Loie Fuller and the Art of Motion,” in The Tenth Muse: Cinema and 
Other Arts, ed. Leonardo Quaresima and Laura Vichi (Udine: Forum, 2001), 25—53; 
Laurent Guido, “Rhythmic Bodies/Movies: Dance as Attraction in Early Film Culture,’ 
in The Cinema of Attractions Reloaded, ed. Wanda Strauven (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2006), 139-152. 

47. Liu, “Dianying jiezou jianlun.” 

48. Mu married the dance hostess Qiu Peipei in 1934. Liu Naou’s diaries in 1927, as 
well as Shanghai tableau newspapers, described his infatuation with dance girls, both 
Japanese and Chinese, in Shanghai, Tokyo, and Nanjing. See Hsu Chen-chin and Kang 
and Kang, Liu Na'ou guanji. 

49. Peng, Dandyism and Transcultural Modernity, 27-35. Miaodou,“Zuojia yu wudao: 
Liu Naou shi huoshanshang de qianbei” [Author and Dance: Liu Naou Is a Veteran in 
the Dancing World], Tiaowushijie 2, no. 2, 1937, n.p. 

50. For instance, Mu’s famed short stories “Shanghai Foxtrot” (“Shanghai de hubu- 
wu”) (1932) and “Five People in the Nightclub” (“yezonghui li de wugeren’) (1932) and 
Liu’s short story collection, Urban Scenery (dushi fengjingxian, 1930). 

51. The Soviet compilation/city film Shanghai Document (Yakov Bliokh, 1927) juxta- 
poses Western expatriates having a dance party in a lavish garden with impoverished 
Chinese children dragging heavy carts in the street, graphically matching the rotating 
phonograph with the cart's wheels, creating a trenchant social and racial critique. 1930s 
Chinese leftist films also portray characters’ decadent dance hall lifestyles in a sarcastic 
tone; see, for instance, New Woman (Xin niixing, dir. Cai Chusheng, 1935) and City 
Scenes (Dushi fengguang, dir. Yuan Muzhi, 1935), among others. 

52. Many dance schools were founded by both Russian expatriates and the Chinese. 
‘They offered classes ranging from the tango, fox trot, and waltz to the Charleston. In- 
struction books on dancing were widely published and popularized among fashion- 
conscious business people and urbanites. In 1933, thirty-nine dance halls had official 


operating licenses. In 1946, there were 1,622 registered dance hostesses in Shanghai. Luo 
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Suwen and Song Zuanyou, Minguo shehui [Republican Society], vol. 9 of Shanghai tong- 
shi [History of Shanghai], ed. Xiong Yuezhi (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chubanshe, 
1999), 177-178. 

53. He observed people (including a cross-racial couple: a Filipino girl in red and a 
young American man in a suit) dancing in a café named “Paris” and noticed that the level 
of orchestral performance was much higher there than in the Asakusa-area cafés and 
dance halls of Tokyo. Akutagawa Ryūnosuke, Zhongguo youji [Travel Notes of China], 
trans. Chen Hao (Beijing: Xinshijie chubanshe, 2011), 10. 

54. Guido, “Rhythmic Bodies/Movies,’ 139. 

55. Guido, “Rhythmic Bodies/Movies,’ 150. 

56. Liu’s short story “Scenery” (“Fengjing”) (1930) recounts the chance encounter and 
erotic adventures of a woman and a man on a train and in an open landscape. Liu de- 
scribes the characters’ experience in the train as “sitting on speed.” 

57. Jeremy Hicks, Dziga Vertov: Defining Documentary Film (London: I. B. Tauris, 
2007), 79. 

58. Liu Naou, “E'fa de yingxi lilun” [Film Theories of the Soviet Union and France], 
in Liu Na‘ou quanji: zengbuji, 179. 

59. Liu, “Dianying jiezou jianlun.” 

60. Liu, “Dianying jiezou jianlun.” 

61. Liu, “Dianying jiezou jianlun.” 

62. Originally in French in the text. Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ 

63. Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ Originally in English. 

64. Liu, “E'fa de yingxi lilun,” 180. 

65. A literal translation of the Chinese term zhijie would be “interweaving.” To learn 
more about the theoretical permutations and cinematic practice of montage after it was 
translated and introduced to China in the early 1930s, see Jessica Ka-yee Chan, “ Trans- 
lating ‘Montage’: The Discreet Attractions of Soviet Montage for Chinese Revolution- 
ary Cinema,’ Journal of Chinese Cinemas 5, no. 3 (2011): 197-218. 

66. Liu’s original text used the French words; Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ 

67. Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ 

68. Hicks, Dziga Vertov, 71. 

69. Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ 

70. Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun.’ The Chinese films Fate in Tears and Laughter (Tixiao 
yinyuan, 1932) and A Night of Glamour (Yiye haohua, dir. Shao Zuiweng, 1932) were 
cited as negative examples for their primitive editing, which Liu Naou critiqued and 
compared to The Volga Boatman and Le Chanteur Inconnu. 


longs to a family of bowed string instruments; jinghu is used primarily for Beijing opera 


accompaniment. 
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74. For the complete screen script, see” Yongyuan de weixiao jiben (zi di 1 mu zhi 566 
mu)” [Script of Eternal Smile (Scene 1 to Scene 566)], in Liu Na‘ou quanji: dianying ji, 
46-219. 

75. Sound in “close-up” or in “long shot”; the scale refers to the distance between the 
sound source and the camera. 

76. Liu,“ Yingpian yishu lun,’ 40-45. 

77. In Republican Shanghai, the most luxurious first-run film theaters were mostly 
owned by foreign exhibitors and usually showed foreign films (mainly from Holly- 
wood). Chinese films were primarily shown in the second- or third-tier film theaters, 
whose equipment was relatively humble and which catered to a lower-class demographic 
by offering more affordable ticket prices. 

78. Published in the journal Trackless Train (Wugui lieche), which was funded by Liu 
Naou. “Yingxi manxiang” [Random Thoughts on Cinema], Wugui lieche 5 (1928): 281— 
284. 

79. For audience discipline related to gender issues in early American film culture, see 
Shelly Stamp, Movie-Struck Girls: Women and Motion Picture Culture after the Nickel- 
odeon (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), particularly chapter 1, 1—40. 

80. Most Chinese theaters screened films in addition to presenting other kinds of 
performance, such as Chinese operas; in the latter, the audiences were used to eating, 
drinking, and chatting during the performance. This habit continued during film exhibi- 
tions. 

81. In Liu, “Dianying xingshimei de tanqiu.” 

82. Words in italics are originally in English. 

83. Originally in English. 

84. Liu Na‘ou,“Ecranesque,’ Modern Screen 2 (1933): 1. 

85. See Liu, “Yingpian yishu lun,’ 267-269. 

86. This is reminiscent of a note that Charlie Chaplin wrote Vertov after watching 
Enthusiasm: “Never had I known that these mechanical sounds could be arranged to 
sound so beautiful. I regard it as one of the most exhilarating symphonies I have heard. 
Mr. Dziga Vertov is a musician. The professor should learn from him, not quarrel with 
him. Congratulations.” See Hicks, Dziga Vertov, 126. 

87. Liu, “Guangdiao yu yindiao.’ 

88. Originally in German. Schauspiel refers to any spectacle or public performance. In 
late eighteenth-century German literature, the word took on the more specific meaning 
of a play with the characteristics of both tragedy and a comedy, meaning a serious play 
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Fate in Tears and Laughter (Tixiao yinyuan, 
1932), 225-26, 255, 265 

Fei, Mu, 225 

Feifei Movie Production Company, 162 

Feuillade, Louis, 187 

field, 1, 5, 12-13, 30—33, 81, 89, 107, 118-19, 159, 
172, 183, 189, 207, 223, 225-26, 229, 237, 
246-50, 253, 256, 258, 270. See also movie 
field 

Fighting for Life (Pinming, 1933), 265 

Film and Wenyi (Dianying yu wenyi), 223, 226, 
230-31 

Film Corner (Ying Hei Ho, Yingxihao), 84; 
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content of, 89—93; introduction of, 86— 
88. See also The Chinese Mail 

film exhibition, 1, 3—4, 6, 11, 15nn13—14, 19—20, 
21, 25—28, 31, 42—44, 50n82, 159—60, 211, 
213-14, 229, 245, 280, 300n8o; in Guang- 
zhou, 49n76, 134; in Hong Kong, 7, 33- 
37, 40—42, 29N75, 71, 74—75, 77—78, 80— 
81, 83, 85-86, 92, 212; in Shanghai, 10—11, 
39, 179-82, 184-88, 190-94, 198n30, 
198n37, 199nn42—43, 200n56, 201n57; in 
Taiwan, 54, 57, 60, 61, 102—6, 114—15, 120, 
125n17, 127n35, 129n65, 13070. See also 
garden; tea house; travelogue 

film literati (dianying wenren), 3, 10, 12, 244, 
246-50, 270; examples of, 251, 253-55, 
257 

Film Magazine ( Yingxi zazhi), 226, 228 

Film Monthly (Dianying Yuebao), 258 

Film Pictorial (Dianying huabao), 256 

Flesh Soup (Xiaofu geng, 1922), 199116 

Flower of Love (Ai zhi hua), 256 

The Fool Pays Respect (Dailao baishou, 1933), 
149, 216 

For My Country (Man jiang hong, 1933), 
272n11 

For the Defense (1916), 187 

Fox, 212 

Fule Theater, 65 

fund-raising, 5, 37, 40, 42, 44, 106 


Gao, Jilin, 265-66 

Gaosheng Theatre (Ko Shing), 38, 79-80 

garden, 19-20, 23-25, 27, 34, 44, 194 

gento-kai, 7, 57—60, 62—63, 67-68 

Gernalzick, Nadja, and Gabriele Pisarz- 
Ramirez, 278-79 

Gong, Lusu, 265-66 

Gongpingbao (The Public Comment), 39, 139 

A Good Guy (Hao nan'er, 1926), 262 

Goté, Shimpei, 103-4, 107, 119, 125n9 

Governor General of Taiwan (GGT), 60-63 

Graft (1916), 187 

The Grand Duchess and the Waiter (1926), 158, 
161, 163 

Grand Theatre, 213 

Grandview Film Company (Daguan), 147, 
149-50 

Great China Film Company (Dazonghua), 
253. See also Great China Lilium Pictures 
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Great China Lilium Pictures Company 
(Dazhonghua baihe), 82, 253, 257-59 

Great Wall Film Company (Changcheng), 
148 

Green Poplar, Red Tears (Liiyang honglei, 
1926), 266 

Gu, Jianchen, 204 

Gu, Kenfu, 228, 253, 257 

Gu, Mingdao, 246 

Guan, Wengqing (Kwan Man-ching, Moon 
Kwan), 138, 147, 153n12 

Guan Yu Fooled Cao Cao (Guangong ci Cao, 
1928), 265 

Guangya Company (Kwong Ah), 84-85, 
142-43 

Guangzhou, 2—6, 8, IO, 20, 49n76, 134, 153nI2, 
156, 159—62, I7I—72, 174n12; history 
of, 9, 135-138; film companies, 139, 147, 
151, 154n22; Lo Kan's role, 81, 143, 149; 
relationship with Hong Kong 38-39, 
142, 145, 148, 150-51, 175n23; theaters in, 
145-47. See also Guangzhou film 

Guangzhou film, 3, 9, 134, 137-40; demise of, 
149-50; rise of, 140-43, 144, 145 

Guangzhou Nanyue Film Company, 143, 144 

Gunning, Tom, 40, 43, 102, 124n4 

Guomin Theater, 144, 146 


habitus, 248-50 

Hagiya, Kenzo, 114, 119, 130n66 

Hansen, Franklin H., 290 

Hansen, Miriam, 22—23, 93, 260 

Hao, Yen-p'ing, 203 

Happy Film Company (Kaixin), 254-55, 
274n35. See also Happy Special Issue 

Happy Forest (Kuaihuo lin), 255. See also 
Xinwenbao 

Happy Special Issue (Kaixin tekan), 254 

Hara, Takashi, 116 

He, Tingran, 11, 192, 194, 197n24, 201n64 

healthful entertainment, 10, 39, 179—81, 183— 
86, 188, 194, 196n9 

Her Sorrows (Ta de tongku, 1926), 262 

Here I am (Jiushi wo, 1928), 263 

The Heroic Wife (Xiong xifu, 1926), 264 

Hisazumi, Eiichi, 119 

historiography, 1-3, 5—7, 9, IL, 13, 23, 38-30, 33, 
42, 55, 67—68, 134, 152, 157, 172, 202, 215, 
238, 244-45, 294nI5 

Hockx, Michel, 227 


Hong, Guo-Juin, 54, 101, 123n1 

Hong, Shen, 203, 265, 279, 293nI1 

Hongkew Cinema, 15113, 195n3, 198n35 

Hong Kong, 1-5, 7—8, 11, 15913, 19—20, 25, 
30, 37-38, 43, 71, 94—95, 152020, 156-57, 
159-61, 166—67, 169—72, 173N4, 175n24, 
194, 207, 223-25, 245; film companies, 
84-85, 17532, 212; “Film Corner” and 
The Chinese Mail, 86-89, 92-94; film 
scene of, 38-42, 76-80; history of, 6, 72— 
73; Lo Kan's role, 81—83, 148—49, 212-13, 
216; motion pictures arrival in, 34-36, 
74-75; news in, 33—34; relationship 
with Guangzhou film, 140-43, 145-48, 
153n12; relationship with Guangzhou, 9, 
134-35, 137-40, 150-51, 152n2; relation- 
ship with Xue Juexian, 162-64, 171. See 
also Cantonese cinema; Cantonese film; 
Cantophone cinema 

Hong Kong Amusements Limited, 212, 215 

Hong Kong Cinematograph, 77 

Hong Kong Daily Press, 34-35, 74, 78-79 

Horizontal-Vertical Orchestra (Horizontal- 
Vertitak Messe, 1921), 297n44 

Hou, Yao, 149, 216, 226, 228 

How Heroes are Made (1912), 257 

Howe, Lyman Hakes, 43 

Hu, Jubin, 30, 205, 214, 229 

Huanan Film Association, 149 

Huang, Gang, 291 

Huang, Jen, 52—53 

Huang, Kuaisheng, 265 

Huang, Nicole, 2 

Huang, Zhen, 236 

Huygens, Christiaan, 57 

hygiene, 7, 37, 40, 115, 118, 1330nn69—70, 180, 
183, 193, 195, 199n46 


An Ill-Fated Couple (Shuihuo yuanyang, 1924), 
250, 266 

Imperial Bioscope and Animated Picture 
Company, 79 

Imperial People Public Service Association, 
67 

Impressionen vom alten Marseiller Hanfen 
(vieux port) (1929), 295n17 

indigenization of cinema, 3, 7-8, 10; in Hong 
Kong, 72, 76, 80-81, 86, 94; in Taiwan, 63 

Inflation (1927), 298n44 

intermediaries, 11, 202—4, 211-13, 215-17 


Into the People (Dao minjian gu), 232 

Intolerance (1916), 261 

An Introduction to the Actual Conditions in 
Taiwan (Taiwan jikkyo shokai, 1907), 
108-9, 122, 126n30 

The Invisible Cloak (Yinshen yi, 1925), 254, 264 

Irvine, Clarke, 210 

Isis Theatre, 192, 193, 194, 198n35, 213, 260 

Israel, Arthur Julius, 206-8, 219n28, 220n30, 
220n40 

itinerant, 3, 5, 168, 290 

Ito, Hirobumi, 103, 125n9 


Jade Pear Spirit (Yu li hun, 1924), 244 
Jenkins, C. Francis, 56, 69n9 

Jiang, Qifeng, 263 

Jinsheng Theater, 146-47 

Jones, Andrew E, 2 

Julius Caesar (1916), 187 


kaleidoscope, 5, 10, 13, 279, 284 

Karma of Love (Qingyu baojian, 1929), 263 

Kawatani, Shohei, 254, 27437 

kinetoscope, 34, 74, 124n2. See also Edison, 
‘Thomas 

Kircher, Athanasius, 56—57 

Kurihara, Kisaburé (Thomas Kurihara), 233 

Kuriyagawa, Hakuson, 12, 223, 227, 229-31, 
235, 238 


Lai, Wing-kee, 80 

Lai Brothers, 81, 83 

LaMarre, Thomas, 67—68 

Lan, Sum-ng, 80 

The Last Days of Pompeii (1913), 257, 260-61, 
263, 269-70, 275n48, 276nn56—57 

The Last Love (Zhihou zhi ai, 1932), 265-66 

Law, Kar, 224 

The Law Breaker (Mingjiao zuiren, 1926), 
142-43, 144, 45 

Lee, Daw-Ming, 8, 53, 283 

Lee, Leo Ou-fan, 2 

Le Petit Chose (1912), 257, 275n48 

Les Misérables (1912), 187 

Lewis, Robert E., 182 

Li, Baijin, 232 

Li, Beihai (Lai Buk-hoi), 32, 81-82, 85, 142 

Li, Dazhao, 247 

Li, Donghai (Lai Dong-hoi), 81 

Li, Haishan (Lai Hoi-shan), 81-82 
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Li, Minwei (Lai Man-wai), 42, 81-83, 85 

Li, Pinggian, 263, 265-66 

Liang, Chi-chao, 231, 237 

Liang, Liang, 224, 226 

Liang, Shaopo (Leung Siu-bo), 85, 142 

Liangyi Company (Leung Yee), 84—85, 142 

Lilium Pictures (Baihe), 252-53. See also 
Great China Lilium Pictures 

Lin, Jianxiang, 280 

Lin, Meimei (Lam Mui-mui), 169 

Link, Perry, 270n3 

Little Friends (Xiao pengyou, 1925), 251, 262 

Little Lord Fauntleroy (1921), 258 

Liu, Chungshan, 265 

Liu, Jintao, 145, 154n28 

Liu, Naou, 12-13, 277-79, 288—92, 292n3, 
294nn14—15, 297nn41, 297-98n44, 
298n48; amateur film of, 279—81, 283-84; 
film theory of, 284-88 

A Living Billboard (Huo zhaopai, 1926), 264 

Living Buddha Ji Gong 1-3 (Jigong huofo 1-3, 
1926-27), 264 

Lo, Kan (Lo Gun, Lu Gen), 11, 49075, 76-78, 
81, 83—84, 143, 145, 149, 203, 212-16 

Lothar, Rudolph, 277 

Love and Duty (Lianai yu yiwu, 1931), 225 

Love Is Dangerous (Rouge, Yanzhi, 1925), 85, 
142-43, 144 

Love Letters (Aiging daili ren), 259 

The Love Parade (1929), 158-59, 173n7, 174n10 

A Lovelorn Actress (Duoging de niiling, 1926), 
262 

Lu, Dun, 150-51 

Lu, Jie (Lok Key), 197n24, 257-59, 263 

Lu, Juefei (Lo Kok-fei), 81, 84-85, 88-89, 91 

Lu, Mengshu, 226, 229-30, 233-35 

Lu, Sheldon, 4 

Lu, Xun, 12, 229-30, 238, 247, 256, 275n45 

Lubitsch, Ernst, 158-59, 163, 173n7 

The Lucky Man (Dai zhong fu, 1925), 263 

Lumière, 15, 64, 74, 96n12, 124n3 

Luo, Mingyou (Lo Ming-yau), 148-49 

Luo, Yongxiang (Law Wing-cheung), 82 

Lynch, William Henry, 11, 203-5, 207-8, 210— 
12, 218n18, 220n36, 220n38, 221n49 


Ma, Shizeng, 158-59 

Ma Jiefu (1926), 250, 263, 266 

Ma Zhenhua (1928), 263 

Madam Lü Si (Lüsi niang, 1948), 274n29 
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Madam Nine Flowers (Jiuhua niang, 1929), 263 

The Magic Club (Shenxian bang, 1926), 254, 
264 

The Magic Eyes (Qianli yan, 1927), 265 

magic lantern shows, 3, 5, 7, 25-27; as educa- 
tion, 62—64; history of, in Taiwan, 51-55; 
in Hong Kong, 31, 38, 42, 44; Japanese 
colonial cultural assimilation in Taiwan, 
58—61; screen modernity of, 56-58; 
Shanghai YMCA and, 184-85, 188-90, 
192—93, 20049, 201n61; war-themed, 
65—68. See also genté-kai 

The Man Who Has a Camera (1933), 13-14, 
277-79, 280, 284, 286, 291; “Human 
Life,’ segment of, 281; “Tokyo,” segment 
of, 282; other segments of, 283 

Man with a Movie Camera (1929), 283, 295n17, 
195n25 

Mandarin Ducks and Butterflies (yuangyang 
hudie pai), 12, 226, 244-47, 249-50, 252— 
54, 256-59, 268-70 

Manbatta (1920), 295n17 

Mao, Zedong, 204, 238 

Matsuzaki, Keiji, 290, 301n94 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 212 

Mingda Company (Ming Tat), 81, 83, 143, 146 

Mingxing Special (Mingxian tekan), 228, 250 

Mingyuan Studio, 149 

Mingzhu Theater, 144, 146-47 

Misawa, Mamie, 102, 112, 118-19, 124, 119 

missionary, 5, I5NII, 39, 149, 182, 188-89 

Mittler, Barbara, 2 

Mo, Gansheng (Mok Kon-sang), 84 

modernity, 1-2, 7, 13, 1404, 23, 51-55, 63, 
66—68, 93, 113, 171, 237, 245, 259, 277, 285, 
294n15; screen, 56—58 

Money Returned (Huan jin ji, 1926), 250, 266 

Moscow (Moskva, 1928), 295n17 

Mother (1926), 287 

Mothers Happiness (Ersun fu, 1926), 253, 263 

Moussinac, Léon, 286-87, 297n43 

movie field, 12, 246-48, 253-57, 270 

The Moving Picture World, 210, 218n18 

The Moving Safe (Huodong yinxiang, 1926), 
264 

Mu, Shiying, 285, 292nn2-3, 295n16 

Multiply and Make a Fortune (Tianding facai, 
1928), 144 

Murch, Walter, 278, 300n89 

Musser, Charles, 22, 43, 56-57 


My Kingdom for a Honeymoon (Xuangong 
yanshi, 1958), 173n7 

My Kingdom for a Husband (Xuangong yanshi, 
1957), 17307 

My Pitiful Daughter (Kelian de guinii, 1925), 
262 


Nanguan Theater, 144 

Nanyang, 138, 170 

Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Company, 160-61 

Nanyang Studio, 168 

nationalism, 6, 93, 102, 113-14, 118, 123, 202, 
204-5, 211, 217 

Nationalist Party (Kuomintang, KMT), 1, 
136, 148, 156, 204, 244 

neosensationalist (xin ganjue pai), 277, 285, 
292n2 

New Helen Theatre, 193, 198n35 

New Heroism (xin yingxiong zhuyi), 223, 227, 
234-38 

New Life Movement (xin shenghuo yundong), 
238 

The New Platinum Dragon (Xin Bajinlong, 
1947), 158, 163-66, 175n26 

New Shenbao (Xin Shenbao), 252. See also 
Shenbao 

New Woman (Xin niixing, 1935), 233, 298n51 

The Newlyweds (Xinren de jiating, 1925), 262 

A Night of Glamour (Yiye haohua, 1932), 265- 
66, 299n70 

Nishimura, Hiroshi, 60—61 

Nothing But Time (Rien que les Heures, 1926), 
295n17, 298n44 

novelty, 22, 27, 41, 43, 104, 191; as imported, 5, 
871-72, 78, 94 


Obscenity of the Viper (Jasei no Midara, 1921), 
233 

The Odd Doctor (Guai yisheng, 1926), 264, 
274n38 

Ohashi, Sutesaburé, 106-7 

Okubo, Ryo, 57 

An Old Affair (Qianqing, 1925), 263 

On a Stormy Night (Fengyuzhi ye, 1925), 253, 
263 

On the Cinematograph (Yingxi hua), 249 

One True Love (Shui shi zhen ai), 85 

The Open Gate (1909), 257 

Orchid of the Valley (Kong’gu lan, 1925), 251, 
262 


An Orphan Rescues His Grandpa (Guer jiuzu 
ji, 1923), 85, 93, 226, 265 

An Orphans Escape (Gwer tuoxian ji, 1926), 
143, 144, 145 

Out of the Hell (Jie hou yan, 1925), 272012 


Pacific Film Company (Taipingyang), 148 

Pang, Laikwan, 23-25, 27 

Paramount, 82, 212 

Paris Theatre, 213 

Pathé, 77, 82, 127n36, 130n66, 280 

The Peach Girl (Taohua qixue ji, 1931), 225 

Peacock Motion Pictures Company, 214 

The Pearl Crown (Zhenzhu guan, 1929), 263 

Pearl River Film Studio, 151 

Pearl Theatre, 213 

Peng, Nian (Pang Nin), 81, 83-85 

phantasmagoria, 5, 57 

photo pictures (yinghua), 2, 7, 20, 37-39, 
43-44, 92. See also photoplay; shadow 
play 

photogénie, 286 

photography, 5, 21, 29, 32, 44, 64-65, 82, 120, 
122, 279, 281 

photoplay (yingxi), 7, 27, 38, 42—45. See also 
photo picture; shadow play 

Pincus, Leslie, 291 

The Platinum Dragon (Bajinlong, 1933), 9-10, 
150, 156—158, 160—61, 163, 165—68, 171-72, 
175nn23—24, 176n42. See also The New 


Platinum Dragon; The Platinum Dragon: 
Part Two 

The Platinum Dragon: Part Two (Xu Bajinlong, 
1937), 167-69, 176n39 

A Poet from the Sea (Haijiao shiren, 1927), 226 

A Poor Man Wins a Lottery (Khoojin 
Whatchay, 1913), 211 

projected imagery, 5, 22, 35, 40, 51, 54, 56, 60, 
63, 65, 75 

propaganda, 6—8, 62, 65—68, 102, 105—8, 117, 
119, 122—23; Takamatsu’s films as, 103—4, 
109 

A Propos de Nice (1930), 295n17 

public health, 6, 40, 186, 188-89 

Pudovkin, Vsevolod, 287, 297n43 

pure cinema, 284, 286—87 

Purity (1916), 257 


Qin, Jian (Chin Chien, Kim Chun), 224 
Qiong, Yao, 234 
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Queen of the Silver Screen (Yinmu zhi hua, 
1929), 263 
Quo Vadis? (1913), 261 


Rain (1927), 295n17 

Ramain, Paul, 287 

Ramos, Antonio, 6, 15n13, 77-78 

Ray, H. W., 4975, 76-78, 81 

The Red Rose (Hong meigui, 1926), 264 

Redress a Grievance (Wupen ji, 1927), 263 

The Regret of the Songstress (Geniihen, 1931), 
265 

Ren, Jinping, 262, 265 

Republic Theatre, 193 

Republican, 1-5, 8—10, 12—13, 20—21, 37—38, 
93, 134-35, 137-38, 147-48, 151-52, 157, 
159, 224—25, 238, 244—48, 258, 270, 284, 
296n26, 300n77 

Resurrection (Liangxin fuhuo, 1926), 262 

The Revival of an Old Well (Gujing chongbo ji, 
1923), 85, 252, 263 

rhythm, 277-80, 284-86, 292, 295n18, 
295n20, 297-98n44; rhythmic editing, 
281-83, 287 

Rhythmus 23 (1923), 297044 

Rhythmus 25 (1925), 297044 

Ritz Theatre, 213 

Robertson, Clarence H., 188 

Rojas, Carlos, 245 

Rolland, Romain, 12, 223, 234, 236 

The Romance of the Opera (Gechang chunse, 
1931), 265-66 

Romance of the Songsters (Gelu gingchao, 1934), 
150 

The Room Next to the Staircase (Zai jiaceng 
li), 259 

Runaway Lovers (Luoxia guwu, 1932), 
27211 

The Russo-Japanese War, 40, 43, 65—66, 
103-5 

Ruttmann, Walter, 280, 286, 295n17, 297— 
98n44 

Ryanosuke, Akutagawa, 285 


Sakuma, Samata, 105 

Salome (1922), 233 

Saturday (Libai Liu), 256-57, 259-60 
Schauspiel, 290, 300n88 

Schneider, Alexandra, 281 

The Schooling of Kin'er (Xin’er jiuxue ji), 251 
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science, 37, 40, 55, 60—61, 89, 91, 167, 186-88, 
190-91, 228, 250 

shadow play (yingxi), 3, 6-7, 11, 20, 23, 25,33— 
34, 37-40, 44; as puppet show (piyingxi), 
28-31; problem of using the term, 31-33. 
See also photo pictures; photoplay 

Shadows in the Old Palace (Gugong moying, 
1928), 263 

The Shameless Girl (Lang die, 1926), 162, 
176n41 

Shanghai Battles (1913), 211 

“Shanghai cinema,’ 1-3, 12, 134, 139-40, 152, 
174n13 

Shanghai Document (Yakov Bliokh, 1927), 
298n51 

Shanghai Film Company, 85, 252 

Shanghai Film Study Society (Shanghai 
yingxi yanjiu hui), 252 

Shanghai huabao (Shanghai Pictorial), 256 

Shanghai YMCA, 3, 10—11, 179-81, 191-92, 
194, 196n9, 197n22, 198n29, 198n37, 
199n33, 200n49; as a cultural salon, 182— 
84; movie exhibitions as entertainment, 
185—88; movie exhibitions for lectures, 
188-91, 201n61 

Shao, Zuiweng (Runje Shaw), 149, 156, 159, 
167, 168, 265-66, 299n70 

Shaw Brothers, 139, 163, 240n11 

The Second Spring (Erdu mei, 1928), 263 

Shenbao, 225, 249-50, 254-57, 276n56 

Shenzhou Special (Shenzhou tekan), 233 

Shi, Dongshan, 253, 263, 272n11 

Silver Light (Yinguang), 256 

Silver Star (Yinxing), 223, 225-26, 230, 237. See 
also Silver Star group 

Silver Star group, 12, 227-31; compare wenyi 
film to literature, 231-34, 236-37 

Sino-Japanese War, 4, 57, 59, 148, 167, 292n5 

Sishi Company (Sei Si), 84—85, 142 

A Small Circle (Xiao xunhuan, 1926), 142, 
144 

Social Puck Motion Pictures Association, 103 

Society of Chinese Film Art Studies (Zhong- 
guo dianying yishu yanjiuhui), 256 

Son Abandoned (Qi er, 1923), 263 

The Songstress Red Peony (Genii Hongmudan, 
1930), 255, 265 

South China Morning Post, 77, 80 

Soviet, 13, 286—87, 289, 296n25, 298n51 

The Spanish-American War (1898), 52 


Spring in a Small Town (Xiaocheng zhi chun, 
1948), 225 

Spring Willow in the Wind (Chunfeng yangliu, 
1933), 265-66 

Star Motion Picture Company (Mingxing), 
85, 197N24, 205-6, 211, 251-52, 255, 257, 
293. See also Mingxing Special 

Stephenson, R. H., 77, 79 

The Story of a Poor Vagrant Boy (Kw'er liulang 
Ji), 251, 262 

Stramilano (1929), 295n17 

A Strange Girl (Guai niilang, 1928), 265 

Su, Yi, 265-66 

Suffert, Thomas Henry, 206-9, 21928, 
22030, 220n40 

Sun, Fo, 136 

Sun, Lianggong, 227 

Sun, Shiyi, 231, 233 

Sun, Yat-sen, 84, 135-36, 140, 149, 152n2, 
154n20 

Supreme Motion Picture Company 
(Tian‘nan), 142, 144 

Swear and Oath (Haishi, 1921), 226, 252-53 

Swordsmen Legends 1-2 (Jianxia gizhonggi 
1-2, 1927), 264 

symbolic capital. See cultural capital 

Symbols of Anguish (Kumon no shocho, Kumen 
de xiangzeng), 229 


Taiwan Association (Taiwan Kyokai), 120 

Taiwan Bureau of Police Affairs, 110, 128n41 

Taiwan Daily News (Taiwan nichinichi 
shimpo), 51-54, 63-64, 67, 70n17, 103, 
12732, 130 

Taiwan Déjinsha, 106, 114-15, 127035 

Taiwan Education Society (Taiwan kydiku- 
kai, TES), 8, 102, 110, 126n26, 127035, 
128nn44—45, 130n66; promoting modern 
images of Taiwan, 118—22; use of film in 
social education in the 1910s, 111-15; use 
of film in social education in the 1920s, 
113, 116—18 

Taiwan Ministry of Educational Affairs, 110- 
Il, 114, 117, 128n41 

Taiwan Patriotic Women's Association (Ai- 
koku fujinkai, PWA), 8, 105-7, 110, 118, 
125n17, 127N35 

Takamatsu, Toyojiré, 102—4, 106, 108-10, 
114-15, 124n6, 125ng, 126n30, 127n35, 
129n65 


Talking Freely (Ziyou tan), 249, 256—57. See 
also Shenbao 

Tang, Kiaodan, 156 

Tang, Kueging, 162—63, 168, 175n22 

Tanizaki, Jun ‘ichird, 233 

Tansui Hall, 64 

Tao, Qin (Doe Ching), 224 

Taylor, Jeremy, 4 

teahouse (chayuan), 6, 19-20, 24, 27, 30-31, 
44, 140, 179; setting of, 21-23 

The Tea Picking Girl (Caicha nii, 1924), 263 

technology, 5—7, 9, 13, 22—23, 32, 43, 56, 75, 87, 
89—91, 102, 135, 150—51, 159—61, 171, 174, 
191, 228, 245, 269, 280, 282—83, 288-89, 
291 

Temporary Residence (Linshi gongguan, 1925), 
254, 264 

Ten Thousand Taels of Gold (Huangjin wan- 
liang, 1937), 265 

Teo, Stephen, 4, 225 

Terada, Torahiko, 68 

Theatre Royal (City Hall), 19, 35, 73-74, 79 

theory, 4, 12, 22—24, 28—30, 4.4, 53, 89, 91—92, 
102, 159, 204—5, 223, 226-27, 231-32, 238, 
248-49, 254, 257, 277, 279, 284-86, 
289 

A Thief Comes Unstuck (Zuozei bucheng, 
1924), 84 
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